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ow-Carusos Records 


Sound Like CARUSO» 


The Reason... 


ZENITH’S NEW COBRA-MATIC 
Record Player with 


PITCH and TEMPO CONTROL! 


records should be played at ex 
i they were recorded ? Otherwise 
they will be “off’ not only in pitch and tempo, but in 


sone Gkaiiiy aS Well 


It's a little known fact, but all record players (in- 

ding Zenith’s prior to the Cobra-Matic) vary in 

turntable speed at ume of manufacture and get worse 

as they grow older. A difference of only 1 R.P.M 

Revolution Per Minute) will make cu LP (Long 

Playing 33} record sound sharp or flat by more 
than a quarter tone! And two brand new phonographs Cobra-Matic Record Player and Black Magic TV Make Zenith the World’s 
by almost a full half-tone in pitch! Greatest TV-Radio-Phonograph Combination! Illustrated —the New 
‘ Zenith® “Keats,” with 146 sq. in. Glare-Ban “Blaxide”® Rectan- 


ZENITH COBRA-MATIC Its the on/y automatic rec gular Tube Screen. and bui provision for pri posed new UHEF 


ord player that lets you play records at the exact speed channels: Cobra-Matic Record Player: FM-AM Radio. Period cab- 
for perfect pitch, tempo and timbre! It plays not only net f 


may after 


3343, 45 and 78 R.P.M. but thousands of speeds be- 
tween, including the coming new 16 R.P.M. Now 
even your cherished old time Gold Seals, Coly mt 
Victors, Brunswicks, that were recorded at different 
spece is, can be played with perfect pitch, tempo and 
ng new tonal quality! 
1 must see and hear this greatest development in 
record playing before you buy any phono 


ir Zenith dealef it 


Another great *z—eNitH FiRSt*—obtainable ONLY IN ZENITH 


Zenith Rodio Corporation * Chicago 39 nois * Over 30 Years of *‘Know-How’’ in Radionics® Ex 


Also Makers of Fine 4earing Aids 





Combining the musical talents of conductor Donald Voorhees 
and the artistry of America’s finest concert performers 
THE TELEPHONE HOUR, is an outstanding example 
of the programs heard on NBC's Monday Night of Music. 


In coming weeks, Mr. Voorhees and The Telephone Hour 


Orchestra and Chorus welcome as guest soloists 


Ferruccio Tagliavini Ezio Pinza Barbara Gibson Robert Casadesus 


JANUARY 28 FEBRUARY 4 FEBRUARY 11 FEBRUARY 18 


Check vour neu spaper for time and station 


NBC Radio Network 


a service ¢f Radio Corporation of America 


IR 11-14 Prog. 9756 
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Theatre Arts Books 
he he Ho a Fe Ho Hote Hi Hohe Ho cto te 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 


A new translation of Chekhov's 
play with Stanislavski’s detailed 
production notes, drawings and in- 
instructions. $5.00 


Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
An inspired plan for a primary 
school drama program. $2.00 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre-1948-50 
130 magnificent photographs of 
the productions by Angus McBean, 
with casts, and essays by Ivor 
Brown and Anthony Quayle. $4.50 


Musical Comedy in America 


BY CECIL SMITH. $5.00 


Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 


AND OTHERS. $5.00 


An Actor Prepares 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Hapgood; introduction by John 
Gielgud. $3.00 


Building a Character 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Translated by Mrs. Hapgood; in- 
troduction by Joshua Logan. $3.50 


My Life in Art 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSK! $3.75 


Acting : The First Six Lessons 
BY RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


The Craft of Comedy 
BY ATHENE SEYLER & STEPHEN 
HAGGARD $2.00 


Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw : 
A Correspondence—lIllustrated 


A Method of Lighting the Stage 
BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS 


$2.00 


$5.00 


$2.50 
Stages of the World 


(THEATRE ARTS PRINTS ) 
Introduction by Aline Bernstein. 
112 scene design plates $4.75 


NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
Books 


A Guide to Theatre Reading 
BY PAUL MYERS AND ROY STALLINGS 


Paper $1.00. Cloth $2.50 


Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 
BY GEORGE FREEDLEY & PAUL BAKER 
Pamphlet $ .50 


Organizing a Community Theatre 


EDITED BY SAMUEL SELDEN $1.00 


PEP PS SPP PSP SPF 
Please send the above checked books 
cop 0 Check 1 

Money Order [) enclosed. 
Please send complete prospectus. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY State 


Theatre Arts Books 


270 Manison Ave., New Yorx 16, N.Y. 


Go bawsileg— 


by Richard McLaughlin 


I HE POSTHUMOUS APPEAR- 


ANCE in English for the first time of five 
of Andre Gide’s dramatic works, My 
Theater (Knopf, $4.00) that 
great man to have been no more suc- 
cessful as a dramatist than was Henry 
James. In fact, reading Gide’s closest 
dramas, now, convinces one that very 
few novelists know the first thing about 
arresting the attention of audiences on 
the other side of the footlights. Cer- 
tainly Gide showed little or no technical 


reveals 


theatre sense when he delivered his lec- 


ture The Evolution of the Theater at the 
Société de la Libre Esthétique, Brussels, 
March 25, 1904. It was a highly reac- 
tionary Commentary on the drama as we 
know it today; and, considering the num- 
bcz of times that Gide changed his social 
and political as well as artistic views 
during his long career, it is, perhaps, a 
great mistake to publish it along with 
the present collection. 

In an age in which it was inevitable 
that humanism would take the place of 
heroism on the stage, with Ibsen, Chek- 
hov and Shaw appealing to more socially 
conscious theatregoers, we ask ourselves 
how could Gide have expected to com- 
pete in the theatre with these forceful 
realists. The answer is that he did not, 
or would not. Quite believing at the 
time that the theatre needed a Pygma- 
lion or Prometheus who would “delib- 
erately turn the orchestra pit into a 
moat, widen the gap between stage and 
audience, between fiction and reality, 
between actor and spectator,” Andre 
Gide, who never ceased to be fascinated 
by the history and mythology of ancient 
times, turned to Herodotus and the Bible 
for those heroes whom he missed in the 
plays of his contemporaries 

It is not surprising to learn, therefore, 
that of the five plays printed here, Saul, 
Bathsheba, Philoctetes, King Candaules 
and Persephone, only King Candaules 
had any noticeable success. And this only 
in Paris where it was presented at the 
Thédtre de ’'Ocuvre on May 9, 1901. 
Later when it was produced in Berlin in 
1908 it was unfavorably compared with 
Hebbel’s Gyges und sein Ring which 
deals with the same legend about the 
King of Lydia who exposed his wife's 
charms to Gyges, whereupon the queen 
compelled the eavesdropper to assassinate 


her husband, after whiich she married 


the murderer and shared the throne with 
him for twenty-eight years. An entry in 
Gide’s Journal on February 6, 1908 re- 
veals how deeply affected he was by the 
failure of King Candaules in Germany 
“This most recent clipping from a Ger- 
man newspaper sums up so well the 
stupidity of all the others that it is the 
only one I wish to retain and therefore 
set it down here: ‘In Hebbel’s play,’ the 
article begins, ‘Candaules is a barbarian 
king and Gyges is a cultured Greek; in 
M. Gide’s playlet, on the other hand, 
Gyges is the barbarian while the cul- 
. . These few 
show that M 
understood the 


tured man is Candaules. . 
words should 
Gide has not 
at all.’” 


fai>. other long drama, 


Saul, though published in 1903, was 
never produced in France until 1922; it 
lasted nine performances. Reading it, to- 
day, along with King Candaules, Saul 
reminds us of how difficult it was for 
Gide to disassociate himself from his 
Biblical and Greek heroes. He was con- 
tinually posing his own ethical and intel- 
lectual problems within the framework 
of his heroic dramas. For example, Saul 
asks his son Jonathan, “With what shall 
man console himself for a fall, if not with 
what made him fall?” as he dismisses 
Jonathan and succumbs to the revels of 
those Demons of his desires. Twenty- 
three years later Gide’s controversial dia- 
logues on homosexuality in Corydon was 
to mark his return to this problem of 
personal freedom adumbrated in these 
plays which, I’m afraid, however beau- 
tiful and moving, belong solely in the 
contemplative quiet of the reading room 


suffice to 


subject 


The newly revised edition of A Treas- 
ury of the Theatre, edited by John Gass- 
ner (3 vol. Simon & Schuster, $17.50), 
on the other hand, would be almost as 
equally at home in the rehearsal hall as 
in the library. It would seem that since 
1934 when the Treasury was first issued, 
then a collection of thirty-four plays, 
that Mr. Gassner and his publishers have 
noted “the tremendous increase of inter- 
est in the published play and theatrical 
history” among the reading public. I can 
scarcely believe this to be so; nor do I 
have any wish to belittle the industry be- 
hind Mr. Gassner’s exhaustive theatre 
anthology (which now consists of sixty- 
five plays). But it would be interesting, 
merely for the record, to know if pub- 
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lished plays are any more widely read or 
sold than they were two decades ago. I 
read somewhere recently that Random 
House, who publish the largest percent- 
age of plays available in book form every 
season, barely managed to break even 
with expenses on their play publications. 
Still, this is ne way to express gratitude 
for the existence of what must be recog- 
nized as the most comprehensive handy- 
sized library of the world’s best repre- 
sentative plays over a span of two 
thousand years. Of course, as with most 
collections that aim to compress an entire 
bookshelf into, as in this case, three vol- 
umes, there are bound to be selections 
that the reader would never choose of 
his own liking, just as there are certain 
to be omissions that will seem almost 
inexcusable to us. I, for one, could have 
done without that eternal bore, Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac, or Brecht’s From 
the Private Life of the Master Race, or 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman. One of the 
works of that powerful Eighteenth cen- 
tury Austrian dramatist, Franz Grill- 
parzer, could have been substituted for 
any one of these. Yet, when it comes to 
less known dramatic works, this collec- 
tion is happily overbalanced in their 
favor. One has to rejoice on finding at 
last Wedekind’s The Tenor and Hebbel’s 
Maria Magdalena in the same company 
with the plays of Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Moliére, Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw and 
O’Casey. Also, it is good that John 
Gassner has not let any cautionary ruling 
guide him in his selections other than his 
belief that “there is only well-written 
and ill-written” drama to be reckoned 


with, 
W. HAVE the whole fabu- 


lous, informal history of fifty years in 
American show business crammed be- 
tween boards in Show Biz: From Vaude 
to Video, by Abel Green and Joe Laurie, 
Jr. (Holt, $5.00). It is the only Bae- 
decker to the never never land of “show 
biz” of its kind. And in pure Varietyese, 
in that fractured English in which the 
nostalgic highlights of our entertainment 
world are pointed up here, young and 
old should make with the “Hand-to-hand 
music” for Messrs. Green and Laurie, 
Jr. who spent seven years poring through 
the back files of Variety, that “Bible of 
Show Business,” to make this wonder- 
fuily alive and unique chronicle possible. 


Incredible New York, by Lloyd Morris, 
(Random House, $5.00) might be an- 
other one of those nostalgic volumes that 
have no special category but are im- 
mensely entertaining and fun to have 
around, if only to look at the pictures 
after one has read and finished with the 
text. Although I don’t think that is alto- 
gether true. It is one of this book’s 
happy advantages that one will never 
tire of going back to rea! about New 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Theatre Arts 


January 1952 Vor. XXXVI. No. 1 


The Cover 


Feature dancer Gloria Smith in a three-dimensional study 
by Paul Himmel satirizing the betier known 
positions of the strip tease “art” in Top Banana 


Theatre 


10 Plays and personalities 

16 Theatre Arts spotlights the passing show of 1951 

18 Can the Abbey Theatre be restored? — by Paul Vincent Carroll 
20 Mr. Nathan goes to the play — by George Jean Nathan 

22 Actors run the show — by Stanley Richards 

34 Saint Joan: picture story 

40 Offstage — by Nathaniel Benchley 

44 Fish, Rice and Footlights—by Richard Bertrandias 

47 The lost theatre — by John Gassner 


Features 


13. What's become of the stage door Johnny ?— by Charles D. Rice 
26 What happens to your theatre dollar? — by Doris Hering 
38 U. S. Toastmaster General — by Lloyd Shearer 


46 Janis Paige — show stopper — by Doug Anderson 


Music 
42 1417 Broadway — by William Hawkins 


28 The new films — by Jack Keating 
36 Directing Death of a Salesman — by Laslo Benedek 


Dance 
14 Look who's dancing by Beatrice Gottlieb 


Fashions 


30 Glamour fashions from television — by Leota Diesel 


Departments 


2 Ive been reading — by Richard McLaughlin 
6 Calendar of Theatre Arts 

24 Theatre on the disc — by Arthur Todd 
96 Theatre off-Broadway — by Aimee Scheff 


The Play 
50 The Moon is Blue — by F. Hugh Herbert 
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The King and I 


Rodgers and Hammerstein’s new hit musical 
Starring 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE ' 
Yul Brynner, Dorothy Sarnoff, Doretta Morrow and Original Cast 
le 
A-876 (78 RPM) $7.05 * 9-260 (45 RPM) $6.32 © Dt 9008 (33's RPM) $5.85 


jaan Toe [omer 


“TWO ON THE AISLE” 9-275 | DL 8040 


Bert Lahr and Dolores Gray and Original Cast $5.69 $4.85 


GUYS AND DOLLS DL #036 


Robert Alda, Vivian Bicine, Sam Levene, Isobel Bigley, $4.85 
Pat Rooney, Sr. and Original Cast 





Twelve Songs from 


CALL ME MADAM a hy oe 


$4.85 
Ethel Merman 


OKLAHOMA! —Original Cost ciry 


CAROUSEL —Original Cost 7 | Di 800s 


$4.85 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN —Ethel Merman 
and Original Cast 


SONG OF NORWAY —Origina! Cast 
LOST IN THE STARS —Origino! Cast 


= $4.85 


THE CONSUL —Original Cost or —) | DX-101 


$13.56 $11.70 


. 7 > a DU.739 9-17 DL 7006 
PORGY AND BESS—Original Cast $4.95 $4.33 $3.85 


GREAT ALL-TIME DRAMATIC HITS 


ANTA ALBUM OF STARS—Vol. 1 
HELEN HAYES in ‘ VICTORIA REGINA 
FREDRIC MARCH ond FLORENCE ELDRIDGE in 

YEARS AGO” and “THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
EVA Le GALLIENME in “HEDDA GABLER 
JOHN GIELGUD in “KING RICHARD tI 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY —Origino! Cast 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN —Thomas Mitchell 
ond Original Cast 


THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING 
John Gielgud, Pamela Brown and Original Cast 
MEDEA — Judith Anderson 


SHAKESPEARE 
Scenes from ROMEO AND JULIET—John Gielgud and 
Pamela Brown 
Soliloquies from HAMLET and FIVE SONNETS— 
John Gielgud 


SMILIN’ THROUGH —Jane Cow! 
SHANGHAI GESTURE —florence Reed 
PEG O° MY HEART —tourette Taylor 


$11.70 


DX-102 
$11.70 


DX-110 
$11.70 


9000 
$5.85 


DL 9504 
$5.85 


DL 7011 
$3.85 
DL 7010 
$3.85 
DL 7012 
$3.85 


USE THIS AD AS 


ORDER FORM. 

SEND TO 4 

All 33's ond 45 RPM sets sent | 
postoge free Add 50¢ postoge 


on ol! 78 RPM albums. Add 3% a 
N Y City soles tox where 420 | 


IAYNES -( ;RIFFIN 


N.Y. 1750 


necessary 


Reading 
(continued from page 3) 


York’s “High Life and Low Life of the 
Last Hundred Years.” Also, whether Mr 
Morris is describing high society, or tak- 
ing us through the famous brothels, gam- 
bling halls and dance halls of the eighties 
or introducing us to the famous and the 
infamous in high and low places, to art- 
ists and the patrons of the arts, yesterday 
and today, he never fails to bring to all 
this phenomena and pagentry a crisp, 
engaging intelligence and wit 

As for the authenticity of his material, 
Mr. Morris perhaps deserves some spe 
cial prize. I was curious to see what he 
had to say about Bell Livingstone, for 
example, since Miss Livingstone wasn't 
so much a rival of Texas Guinan in the 
roaring speakeasy days as that she had 
the extra distinction of having been bor 
on the right side of the tracks and there- 
fore catered to the haut monde exclu 
sively. Engaged at present in helping to 
edit her memoirs, I was agreeably sur 
prised to come across such accurate testi- 
mony as the following: “Belle Living 
stone, a famous chorus girl of the 
eighteen-nineties whose subseque nt career 
had been colorful as well as active, 
returned to the scene of her early ex- 
ploits. She opened a ‘country club’ on 
East fifty-eighth street which, in addition 
to urban entertainment, offered such Ar- 
cadian pastimes as miniature golfing and 
ping-pong. Federal agents, energetically 
disapproving certain features of her hos- 
pitality, caused Miss Livingstone to skip 
over the adjacent rooftops clad in some- 
what too vivid pajamas When Miss 
Livingstone was released from durance, 
Miss Guinan, to the delight of the whole 
town, dispatched an armored car to 
escort her, with appropriate formality, 
back to joyland.” 


Other Books Worth Buying 
BELLES-LETTRES 
The Autobiography of William Carlos 
Williams, (Random House, $3.75 


FICTION 
Short Novels of Collette, (Dial, $5.00 


THEATRE 
The Best Plays of 1950-51, edited by 
John Chapman, (Dodd, Mead, $4.00 


GENERAI 

Life’s Picture History of Western Man, 
by the Editors of Life, (Simon & 

Schuster, $10 


ESSAYS 

The Necessary Angel, by Wallace Stev- 
ens, (Knopf, $3.00 

BELLES-LETTRES 


The Essential T. E. Lawrence, edited by 
David Garnett, (Dutton, $3.75 


THEATRE 

A History of the American Theatre 1700- 
1950, by Glenn Hughes, French, 

$5.00) ’ 
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1901: Ethel Barrymore in 1924: Gertrude Lawrence 1930: The Lunts in 
Cap inks of the Horse in ““Charlot’s Revue. abeth the Queen."’ 


BRAND-NEW 
EDITION 


Measures over A FOOT 
HIGH. Over 3500 


yraphs of famous ft 


i ol s from 


ncl 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum. Regular Retail Price $7.50 
’ peand. New Revised Edition — Including Plays of 1951 


LL the magic of the theatre (from the year 1900 to 1951) has been captured and 
f put into one magnificent volume! More than 3500 memorable photographs 
Fascinating descriptions of plays and players. See the theatre mature before your eyes 
See players grow from “bits” to starring roles. See the “greats’’—past and present—"‘on 
stage.” Famous scenes from hundreds of hits—David Harum” to “The King and | 


You'll never tire of this book. You'll pore over it for hours. You'll treasure it for a 
lifetime. And this $7.50 book is yours, FREE, as a new member of The Fireside Thearre! 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


The Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL lecide whether or not you want it. You need 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, each in ept only four selections a year. The cost is 
a handsome volume. During the past year men Ys 1 plus few cents shipping charges—less 
bers have received such plays as The King t the price of a balcony seat. The volumes are 
Darkness At Noon, A Bree Grows In Brooklyn ‘ sund; and soon grow into an im 


The Moon ts Blue and other outstanding hits lib you will be proud to 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: Enthusiestic Endorsements: Noel Coward, Kath 
You will know the new plays intimately, scer y rine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude Lawrence 
scene. Savor their full richness ; ead them at } hn Masor ywn, ar ther theatre celebrities 
yur leisure; discuss them with authoriry sild ! ly mmended the Firesid Theacre A 
handsome lifetime theatre library wonderful idea says Roland Young It will 
Proven Hits: You are offered plays pr y ring new delight to ¢ sands.’ 

ritics and public. You receive them as soor No Stoney Need Be Sent: The coupon w 
possible after opening night—to read, enjo nd e-—the large $7.50 volume 
discuss while everyone is still talking about them Hest F American Th 
You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members your first selection. If nor 
receive a free subscription to “Curtain T n 

un informative and entertaining play-review. It 
describes each selection in advance—so you may 


delighted i 
your membership wil! 
Dept. t 
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1933: Bob Hope in “Re 1934: Imogene 
berta." New Faces 


if 


1935: Tallulah Bank 1935: Monty 
head in “Rain h f ' 


1936: Nazimova in 


Hedda Gabler 


ow 
1939: Paul Muni in “Key 1944: Frank Fay 


Largo.”’ Harvey.'’ 


Ingrid Bergman in 1951: Charles 
“Joan of Lorraine."’ “Billy Budd 





THE FIRESIDE THEATRE cs i 
Dept. TA-). 9? Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20 N.Y. 


Please send me for 10 days’ PREE EXAMINA- ! 
TION the brand-new edition of “A P-ctorial 1 
History of The American Theatre."’ together with 
my first selection, and enro!! me as a member of 1 
The Pireside Theatre. If I return both books with'n 
10 days you will cance! my m-mbership. If I keep ! 
them, you will send me “Curtain T’me”’ in advance 
of each new play selection and I will pay $1.89. p'us 
shipping charges for my first selection. I will keep 

A Pictorial History of The American Theatre” as 
a FREE Gift, and take at least three more plays 
at the same low Club price from the twelve or 
more which you will offer as soon after they 


open 
on Broadway as possible 
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Resicare las 


‘) JAN de HARTOGS 


comedy 


Evenings ot 8:40 Matinees WED. and SAT. 


BARRYMORE Theatre 243 w. 47 st., W.Y.19 
RAE SRSA GN ENE RRR TRS CE ORY OM eT 





“TOP BANANA IS A PEACH" | 
WALTER WINCHELL 


“A Hearty, Cheerful, Fast and 
Funny Roughhouse." Kew, H. Trib. 


“A VERY FUNNY SHOW”—“‘TINSON 


Times 
PAULA STONE ond MIKE SLOANE 


@ PuuSivers 


in A New Musical Comedy 


pGanana 


Pp’ & Music by JOHNNY MERCER 


WINTER GARDEN © sway & som ss. 


Evg:. ot 8:30 *  Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


RAIA AIAK 


“GENUINE ENTERTAINMENT, full 
of brains, talent, wit, humor and 
splendor."’ —Brooks Atkinson, Times 


. ARTHUR LESSER presents 


"4 BERT LAHR 
DOLORES GRAY 


Hileriows Masical Revue 
with ELLIOTT REID am 
“ 1— WAI 
A 4-ORCHID SHOW! wiscHed. 
MARK HELLINGER THEA. B'way at 51 St. Mate. Wed. 
para wrerarerar aaa naar era wa aaa irae ay 


“ i@end Hoyward presents 


Ethel ierman 
= “Call MeMadam’ 


with PAUL LUKAS 
&< HEWITT and RUSSELL a 


ic & Lyrics by IRVING BERL 
Book %.. WOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL Crouse 1 
Directed by GEORGE ABBOT } 
7 Dances & Musical Numbers by a ‘ROBBINS 
i, iMPERIAL Thea., 259 W. 45th St.. N. t 
i EVES. at 8:30. Mats, weD. & Sar. at F 30 


_ Calendar of Theatre Arts 


“JANUARY 





Plays and Musicals 
Affairs of State — Music Box, W. 45th. 
Louis Verneuil’s hit comedy with June 
Havoc, 
O'Neill. 
Bagels and Yox— Holiday, B’way & 
47th. An American-Yiddish musical 

Call Me Madam — Imperial, W. 45th. 
Ethel Merman in Irving Berlin's musical. 
Paul Lukas featured in the cast 
Faithfully Yours — Coronet, 48th W. of 
B'way. Adaptation of a French comedy 
with Ann Sothern and Robert Cummings. 
Gigi— Fulton, W. 38th. Anita Loos’ 
dramatization of Gabrielle Colette’s novel 
about the growing up of a 16 year old 
girl. Audrey 
costumes. 
Glad Tidings— Lyceum, 45th E. of 
B’way. Comedy with Melvyn Douglas, 
Signe Hasso and Haila Stoddard 

Guys and Dolls — 46th St. Theatre. The 
Drama Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam 
Levene, Vivian Blaine, Robert Alda and 
Isabel Bigley as Runyon characters 

I Am a Camera — Empire, 1430 Bway 
John van Druten’s new play based on 
Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin Stories of 
newspaper people. Julia Harris as Sally 


Reginald Owen and Barbara 


Hepburn is Gigi. Castillo’s 


| Bowles. 
| Legend of Lovers — Kitty Black's adap- 
| tation of Anouilh’s play Eurydice. Peter 


Ashmore directs cast including Dorothy 
McGuire, Richard Burton and Hugh 
Griffiths. A Theatre Guild production. 
At Plymouth, W. 45th. 

Lo and Behold — John Patrick’s comedy 
about a wealthy and well-known author 
Theatre Guild production includes Leo 
Grant and Jeffrey 
Lynn. Burgess Meredith, director; Stew- 
art Chaney, sets. At Booth, W. 45th 
Nina — Royale, W. 45th 
son and David Niven in Samuel Taylor's 
adaptation of Andre Roussin's comedy of 
an indestructible femme fatale, her hus- 
band and lover. Gregory Ratoff directs. 
Alan Webb featured. 

Paint Your Wagon — Shubert, W. 44th 
Frederick Loewe and Alan Lerner’s new 
musical starring James Barton and fea- 
turing Olga San Juan and Tony Bavaar 
Point of No Keturn — Alvin, W. 52nd. 
Henry Fonda in Paul Osborn’s adapta- 
tion of John Marquand’s novel about a 
successful banker. H. C. Potter, director; 
Jo Mielziner, Main Bocher, 
costumes 

Remains to be Seen — Morosco, 45th W 
of B’way. The Howard Lindsay-Russell 
Crouse mystery-comedy with Janis Paige 
and Jackie Cooper heading the cast 
Saint Joan — Cort, 48th E. of Bway. A 
Theatre Guild revival of Bernard Shaw's 
classic with Uta Hagen as Maid of Or- 
leans. Margaret Webster directs, produc- 
tion 


G. Carroll, Lee 


Gloria Swan- 


settings ; 


EVENTS — 


South Pacific — Majestic, 44th St. W. of 
B’way. The Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Pulitzer Prize Musical Play. Roger Rico 
and Martha Wright have leading roles. 
Stalag 17— 48th St. Theatre, E. of 
B’way. Comedy hit about American air- 
men in a German prison camp. Jose 
Ferrer directs. 

The Cleopatras— Ziegfeld, W: 54th 
Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh and Rob- 
ert Helpmann in twin productions of 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra and 
Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra. Gilbert 
Miller, producer, Michael Benthal, di- 
rector 

The Constant Wife — National, W. 4\st. 
Katharine Cornell in revival of Somerset 
Maugham’s play. Guthrie McClintic di- 
rects cast including Brian Aherne and 
Grace George. Settings and costumes, 
Donald Oenslager. 


The Fourposter — Barrymore, 47th W 
of B’way. Jan de Hartog’s comedy about 
a married couple. Jose Ferrer directs the 
two character play ‘with Jessica Tandy 
and Hume Cronyn. 


The Grand Tour— Martin Beck, W 
45th. Elmer Rice’s new comedy-drama 
about a spinster school teacher who de- 
cides to realize some of her dreams 
Beatrice Straight and Richard Derr star 
in the Playwrights’ offering 

The King and I—St. James, 44th W. 
of B’way. A Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical based on the book inna and 
the King of Siam. Gertrude Lawrence 
and Yul Brynner in the leading roles. 
The Moon Is Blue — Henry Miller, W 
43rd. Barbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook 
and Barry Nelson in F. Hugh Herbert's 
new comedy. 

Top Banana — Winter Garden, B’way & 
50th. Phil Silvers stars in this new musi- 
cal about 
vision star. 
Two on the Aisle — Mark Hellinger, 
B’way at 5]st. A revue-musical with the 
one and only Bert Lahr and Dolores 
Gray. 


America’s number one tele- 


New Plays 

Anna Christie — New York City Center, 
W. 55th. Jan. 9-20. Celeste Holm star- 
ring in the revival of Eugene O’Neill’s 
drama about a seaman’s life and the 
triumph of love, Play originally opened 
in 1921 with Pauline Lord; 
was seen in the movie version. 
Gordon will direct. 

A Month of Sundays — A musical com- 
edy version of Victor Wolfson’s play 


Greta Garbo 


Michael 


Excursion by Burt Shevelove and Albert 
Selden. Cast includes Gene Lockhart and 
Nancy Walker. Musical direction, Leh- 
man Engel, settings, 
tumes, Kenn Barr. 

Come of Age — New York City Center, 


Jo Mielziner, cos- 
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55th St. Jan. 23-Feb. 3. Judith Anderson 
Starring in the revival of Clemence 
Dane’s play about the ill-fated poet, 
Thomas Chatterton. Play originally done 
in 1934 with Anderson was a great artis- 
tic success. Guthrie McClintic will direct. 
Desire Under the Elms—-ANTA Play- 
house, 245 W. 52nd. Jan. 16 (2 weeks). 
Revival of Eugene O’Neill’s drama origi- 
nally seen in 1924. Story concerns the 
conflict of the passions of youth and the 
fears of old age. Haroid Clurman directs. 
Fancy Meeting You Again — New 
George Kaufman-Leueen MacGrath com- 
edy about a lady sculptor and reincarna- 
tion. Kaufman directs cast featuring 
Leueen MacGrath. Opens week of 
Jan. 7. 

Pal Joey — Broadhurst, W. 44th. Re- 
vival of Rodgers-Hart and John O'Hara 
musical hit of 1940. Cast features Vivi- 
enne Segal, Harold Lang, Helen Gallag- 
her and Patricia Northrup. Settings, 
Oliver Smith. 


Shuffle Along — A revival of the Negro 
musical comedy with music by Eubie 
Blake, lyrics by Nobel Sissle and book by 
Flournoy Miller. Original production 
opened in 1921. John Murray Anderson 
will direct cast including Pearl Bailey, 
Billy Banks and the authors. [rving Gau- 
mont and John Wildberg, producers. 
The Modern Primitive— The Play- 
house, W. 48th. Jan. 16. Comedy by 
Herman Wouk about an American 
painter living in Mexico. Otto Preminger, 
director; Mervyn Vye is featured. 

The Wild Duck ——- City Center, 55th St. 
Dec. 26-Jan. 6. A_ revival of Ibsen’s 
morality play which was last seen on 
Broadway in 1938. This is Max Faber’s 
adaptation of the classic satire on ideal- 
ism. Maurice Evans, Kent Smith and 
Mildred Dunnock have the leading roles. 


Off-Broadway 
Circle-in-the-Square —5 Sheridan 
Square. Through Jan. 21: Jacinto Bene- 
vente’s Bonds of Interest. The Friday 
and Saturday night bill includes Theo- 
dore, a “one man Grand Guignol” show 
presented at 12 p.m. 

Equity Library — 45 W. 47th. Jan. 16- 
20. Scrapbook productions. Jan. 30-Feb. 
3: Summer and Smoke. 

Originals Only — 430 Ave. of Americas. 
Second week of January: Distant Star 
by Stanley Richards, Ella Gerber directs. 
The Living Theatre — Cherry Lane, 38 
Commerce St. Through Jan. 13: Ken- 
neth Rexroth’s Beyond the Mountains; 
Jan. 13-27: Paul Goodman’s Faustina, 
poetic study of the wife of Marcus Aure- 
lius, Roman philosopher, and her desire 
for gladiator Galba. 


Films 

Museum of Modern Art Film Library — 
53rd St. Jan. 7-13: The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, directed by Rex In- 
gram with Rudolph Valentino, Alice 
Terry . . . Jan. 14-20: The Story of 
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Gosta Berling, with Greta Garbo . . . 


Jan. 21-27: Greed, directed by Eric von 
Stroheim, with Zasu Pitts and Jean 


Hersholt . . . Jan. 28-Feb. 3: Sunrise, 
with George O’Brien and Janet Gaynor. 


Music 

Carnegie Hall — Jan. |: 
phia Orchestra . . 
Philharmonic Orchestra . . Jan. 4: 
afternoon, N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra 


eve., Philadel- 


. . . Jan. 5: morning, N. Y. Philhar- | 


monic Orchestra, Children’s Program; 
eve., NBC Broadcast; West Point U. S. 


Military Academy Band & Glee Club... | 
Jan. 6: afternoon, N. Y. Philharmonic | 


Orchestra; eve., Paul Bellem, violinist; 
Robert Shaw Chorale 


«vs Jem 2s eve., 


N. Y. Philharmonic Pension Hall Fund | 


. .. Jan. 8: eve., Beverly Somach, vio- 
linist . . . Jan. 9: eve., Edmund Kurtz, 
cellist . 
monic Orchestra ... Jan. 11: afternoon, 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra; eve., Ana- 
hid Ajemian, violinist, Maro Ajemian, 
pianist . 
phony Broadcast . . . Jan. 13: afternoon, 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra; eve., De 


Paur Infantry Chorus .. . Jan. 14: eve., 


National Orchestra Assn. Concert . . . | 


Jan. 15: eve., Ruggerio Ricci, violinist; 
Recital Hall: eve., Marcella Ayer, so- 
prano ... Jan. 16: eve., Boston Sym- 
phony .. . Jan. 17: eve., N. Y. Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; Recital Hall: eve., 
Caro Eshak and Elizabeth Augsdorfur, 
pianists . 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Dessoff Choir; 


Recital Hall: eve., Herma Menth, pian- | 
ist .. . Jan. 19: afternoon, Boston Sym- | 
phony; eve., NBC Symphony Broadcast; | 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra; Recital | 
Hall: eve., International Music Lovers | 


Guild Concert . . . Jan. 20: afternoon, 


N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra; eve., | 


Mischa Elman, violinist; Recital Hall: 


afternoon, Carmen Alcaro, pianist;'eve., | 
sy gem. 81s 4 


Barkev Vartanyan, baritone . 
eve., Byron Janis, pianist . . . Jan. 22: 
eve., Philadelphia Orchestra 


Cycle Concert . 
Philharmonic Orchestra . . . Jan. 25: 
afternoon, N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra; 


eve., Singing Boys of Norway; Recital | 
Hall: eve., Lighthouse Music School | 


Benefit Concert . . . Jan. 26: afternoon, 


Myra Hess, pianist; eve., NBC Sym- | 
phony Broadcast; N. Y. Philharmonic | 
Orchestra; Recital Hall: eve., All Arts | 
. . Jan. 27: afternoon, | 


Assn. Concert . 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra; eve., Rob- 


ert Shaw Chorale; Recital Hall: eve., 


Nellie Pearmine, soprano ... Jan. 28: 
eve., Telephone Hour Broadcast . 


Jan. 29: eve., Nathan Milstein, violinist; | 


Recital Hall: eve., Thomas Belbas, tenor 


Jan. 30: eve., Lily Pons, soprano .| 


... Jan. 31: eve., N. Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Recital Hall: eve., Murray 
Taylor, pianist. 


(Continued on page 8) 


- Jan. 3: eve., N. Y. | 


. . Jan. 10: eve., N. Y. Philhar- | 


. . Jan. 12: eve., NBC Sym- | 


. . Jan. 18: afternoon, N. Y. | 





tere Sh 
23: eve., Giovanni Bagarotti, Mozart | 
. . Jan. 24: eve., N. Y. 


Dazian's of 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in A New Musical Play 


The King and I 


Music by 


RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Based on the Novel “Anna and the King of Siam” by 
MARGARET LANOON 
with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF-DORETTA MORROW 
Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN 


Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Costumes designed by IRENE SHARAFF 


Choreography by JEROME ROBBINS 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44th St. 
Eves. at 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:25 


Presented im association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSMUA LOGAN 
PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 

Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC™ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, WEST 44th ST. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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(Continued from page 7) 22: eve., Concerto Grosso Recital 

; Town Hall —Jan. 2: eve., Lyell Bar- Jan. 23: eve., Budapest String Quartet 

L ! Ss TE N 2, bour, pianist : : Jan 3: eve., John ton Jan. 27: eve., Robert Rounseville, 
‘ Knight, pianist Jan. 4: eve., Joseph tenor, Kaufmann Memorial Concert 

and LEARN Jan. 5: Jan. 28: eve., Schneider Quartet 


Fuchs, violinist ): afternoon, . 
Jan. 30: eve., Budapest String Quartet 


ANOTHER Marialcina Lopes. pianist Jan. 6: ‘ th § 
IN y J afternoon, Winners’ Concert, Music Edu- Hunter College Park Ave. & 69th St 


LANGUAGE o cation League, four soloists with Little Jan 12; ws ron ag Satraaget vaegune 
MINUTES Orchestra Society ; New Friends of Music, Cooper Union Great a - Cooper 


Day Budapest String Quartet; eve., Ben Jones, Square—-Jan. 18: eve., Aree eles 
by AGMA .. . Jan. 25: eve., Folk 


by 
pianist ... Jan. 7: eve., Little Orchestra . : 
LINGUAPHONE Society; Cesare Siepi, basso; Frank Music Program, Tom Scott 
Glazer, pianist; Theodore Israel, violin- Museum of Modern Art 11 W. 53rd 


ist; Robert Nagel, trumpet Jan. 8; St.— Jan. 20: eve., world premiere Har- 
eve., Camilla Williams, soprano monium, song cycle on poems of Wallace 
You can learn, naturally, easily, Jan. 9: eve., Bach Aria Group, Jennie Stevens, Vincent Persichetti, composer 


quickly at home: Tourel, seprano; Jan Peerce, tenor; Nor- and pianist, Hilda Reiner, *soprano, 
man Farrow Jan. 10: eve., Fernando Walden Quartet in Walter Piston’s 


SPANISH FRENCH Valenti, harpsichordist Jan. 11: eve., Quintet. 
ITALIAN GERMAN Margaret Pardee, violinist Jan. 12 Dance 
afternoon, Richard Farrell, pianist ‘ A 

PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN Carnegie Hall — Jan. 12: Recital Hall 


Jan. 13: afternoon, Wilson Jones, basso; : 
: J Dorothea Buchholy, dance recital 


YM-YWHA Lexington and 92nd St 
Jan. 6: afternoon, Dance Laboratory 


conducted by Walter Terry, with Valerie 
same way you learned English even Z 


‘ Bettis and La Meri an. 13: after- 

before you went to school. You 15: eve., Jakob Gimpel, pianist; Work si . J 
hear people speak in their native ‘ noon, Choreographers’ Workshop-dance 
rongue You listen—you tearn— | Shop in song literature with Winifred eeatiad j 19 Emily F kel 
s, * " al ecita - jan eve., Emily ranke 
you understand. You speak with | Ceci] and Gibner King, Classic Italian- 


correct pronunciation, proper tonal ‘ x and Mark Ryder, dance recital Jan 
inflection. You read and write Monteverdi to Cimarosa Jan. 16: J 


" * ")- f A E » 1 = 
it's all amazingly easy! . 4 2 alternoon, nena Enters, dance re 
oy y eve., Berl Senofsky, violinist Jan. 17 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE— eve., Adele Adileen, wopranc Sin cital + Jan 21: eve., Recital by win- 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 18: ners of Y Dance Auditions 


Learning another language can Jan. 19 SE Kail vi Cooper Union Great Hall Cooper 
iti an : alternoon, ive allasam, o- re 
mean greater opportunities to you Square—Jan. 11: eve., Spanish Dance 


in your career. When traveling linist: eve., Golden Hill Chorus an 
eyetbits crue she eine Jan and Ballet-Dance Circle School 


you'll be able to see and do things « 

the native way Language power  2(): afternoon, Erna Berger, soprano . . : 
American Museum of Natural History 
79th St. & Central Park West—Jan. 9 


i ! joy- : ss - 
nH broaden your cultural enjoy New Friends of Music, K. 1 Schnabel. 
yianist; Joseph Schuster, cellist; Suzanne ‘ 
STOP WISHING “ Josey John W ; : , Uday Shankar and his Hindu Ballet 
er. flutis 

START’ TALKING Rane; soprano; jonn ummer, uti Jan 17 t. foci 
You're never too old or too young | ¢ve-, Selma Schechtman, pianist Jan 
to earn another language the ] 
LINGUAPHONE way me 


The WORLD'S STANDARD Conversational Method 


—any of 29 languages availabio, New Friends of Music, Loewenguth 
including the Asiatic. Quartet; eve., Nat'l Assn. of American 


Linguaphone is the natural way to | Composers and Conductors Jan. 14 


learn languages actually the | eve Musicians Guild Concert Jan 


eve., Barbara Custance, pianist 


and ensemble in 
dances of many lands an 31 ean 
eve., Joseph Schuster, cellist J J 
| >. Workst | Léon Destiné and company with Al 
FREE book gives fascinating facts gam. £63 OY, Crmenep A “pong Uiere 
about LINGUAPHONE—why i is ture-Classic Italian continued Ralph 
used by colleges, schools, armed Kirk otek I I list | _. and rites of Haiti 
servi s ULN dh b th if cpa rick, Narpsichorais an , ~ - - . 
shehen alt” pick hin ae eaaliie ‘ ry P American Natioral Theatre & Academy 

- afternoon, N. Y. Madrigal Society Debut “ t ? 
home study students. Mail Coupon : } 245 W. 52nd St playhouse Dec 
TODAY! Award; eve., Selma Mednikou, pianist 

: 5-Jan. 8 Shankar and his Hindu 


Jan: 24: eve., Isabel Mourao, pianist ~ 
5: 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Jan. 25: eve., Adele Marcus, pianist Dalle 


136-12 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y Jan. 26: afternoon, Clifford Cur Art 
SPECIAL! n, pianist; eve., Loewenguth Quartet The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS Jan. 27: afternoon, Erna Berger Fifth Ave. at 82nd St. Jan. 25-through 


Linguaphone also offers one of the most com- soprano; New Friends of Music, Purcell’s March: Costume Institute Exhibition of 
plete collections of English Speech recordings » ‘ 

available anywhere. It includes English and Dido and Aeneas, S. Morgenstern, con- Early American Costumes 

American phonetics onunciation, intonation 1 + z r 
conversaticn, seo Eh trey damn poetry, fa ductor: Nicola Moscona, bass baritone Museum of the City of New York 
mous readings, prose, oratory, and invaluable ) » Orchestra So- Fifth Ave. & 03 S “hro the 
recordings on the English dialects spoken in Jan. 28: eve., Littl en oe c . ed St. Through the 
both the U. S. and Great Britain. Circular ciety, Moura Lympany, pianist Jan spring: Pageant of the Opera held in 
FREE on request 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ TRAINING 


phonse Cimber at the drums in rhythms 


29: eve., Workshop in song literature conjunction with the Met 


Modern Italian-Bellini through contem- Museum of Modern Art —11 W. 53rd 
LINGUAPHONE porary: Uta Graf, soprano Jan. 30: St. Through Jan. 13: Why Experimental 


INSTITUTE eve., Helen Kwalwasser, violinist Films? A presentation of films in color 
136-12 Rockefeller Plaza . . 
SEND FOR New York 20, N. Y Jan. 31: eve., Helen Lightner, soprano and black and white exploring the realm 


Send me your YM-YWHA Jan. 2: eve., Budapest of abstract design in motion. Edward 
FREE book : 


| want to learn String Quartet ... Jan. 6: eve., Saiden- Steichen lecturer 
language berg Little Symphony Jan. 7: eve., New Book Store and Gallery, 63 W. 44th 
Send English . 


Speech Circular Schneider Quartet . Jan. 8: eve., Dec. 26 through January: Exhibition of 

ele) qaae NAME Herbert Tichman, clarinetist, and Ruth Theatre Designs for the Current Season 
ADDRESS Budnevich, pianist Jan. 9: eve., this includes designs for J] Am a 

city Budapest String Quartet Jan. 16: Camera, new production of Aida, Paint 


ZONE SIATE eve., Budapest String Quartet Jan Your Wagon and others 
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List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1 


THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 


List Price 4.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


List Price 6.00 


” List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Members’ Price 1.89 


Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price of 
$1.89 per book. THE BALLAD OF THE SAD CaFE—containing all the novels and 
many short stories of Carson McCullers; MALE AND FEMALE, ‘a study of sexes 

List in a changing world” by Margaret Mead; Ogpipus—MyYTH AND COMPLEX-a 
ty brilliant analysis of all the major psychoanalytic theories from Freud to the 
Members’ present, including the complete Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles, by Patrick 
te Mullahy; OuR CHILDREN AND Our Scuoots by Lucy Sprague Mitchell; THE 
FAR SIDE OF PaRaDISE, the widely acclaimed biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
by Arthur Mizener; GENETICS AND THE RACES OF Man by William C. Boyd; 
Out OF My LaTer Years by Albert Einstein; THE AMERICAN MIND by Henry 
Steele Commager; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD Ear, “the inner experience of 
} a psychoanalyst,” by Theodore Reik;—these are only a few of the many notable 
books available to members. They are all books that each of us would want 

to read and keep for his permanent library 


... at only $1.89 regardless of list price 


The publishers’ list prices en tees 
of these books range up to Receive FREE Gift Book 
$6.00 but as a member of t 
Book Find Club you pay only 
$1.89 (plus postage and han- 
dling). Actually this means 
an average saving of more 
ay 50% on the books you 


uP TO $2100 RETAIL COST 
FOR ONLY $1.89 


. sit eA EO 
SEAR NANNERL RENE NANOSAT RANI SAL AS ER IH: a octets tre Ate a eS 


FiLL OUT THE tae ae BELOW AND MAIL 


peo 
Biba MDS. Nt re Sg Tila 


The Book Find Club</o Theatre Arts, 130 W. Séth St., N.Y. 19, NLY. 
Please enroll me as a member Check any 2 books listed below: 


List Price 3.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


ke costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You pay 
only for the books you want and you may take as few as four 
in the entire membership year. Each month you receive, FREE, 
the Book Find News, so that you can decide for yourself, after 
reading the review of the forthcoming selection, if you want 
the book. If not, you simply return the printed form (always 
supplied by us) which tells us not to send it. In addition, the 
Book Find News contains reviews of other notable books avail- 
able to members. Since it is almost certain that you read at 
least four Book Find Club selections during the year anyway, 
why not get them from the Club at the tremendous savings we 


ond send me the FREE book and 
first selection | have indicated. 
1 am also to receive FREE each 
month the Club's literary maga- 
zine, the Book Find News. | 
understand | may accept as few 
as 4 books a year at the SPE- 
CIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF 
ONLY $1.89 a BOOK (plus 24¢ 
postage and handling) and may 
cancel my membership at any 
time ofter purchasing 4 selec- 
tions. 


NAME___ 


GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN 
THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION 
LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
MALE AND FEMALE 

OUT OF MY LATER YEARS 

CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 

THE AMERICAN MIND 

AGE OF JACKSON 

THEODORE DREISER 

THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 
OUR CHILDREN AND OUR SCHOOLS 
MATHEMATICS AND THE IMAGINATION 
BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE 

EXILE’S RETURN 

REUNION AND REACTION 

TROUBLED SLEEP 





Please Print 





ZONE____STATE. 


2 " igher i 21-4 
are able to effect through our large printing orders. (Prices slightly hi in Canodo) D-21 
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PRED FEHL 


Gigi Audrey Hepburn (opposite), young British actress 
in wistful reverie as Gigi, descendant of 
a long line of courtesans. Gigi is Anita Loos’ 
adaptation of Colette’s famous novel. 


Plays and personalities 


Legend of Lovers 


Kitty Black’s adaptation of 
Anouilh’s Eurydice stars 
Dorothy McGuire. Right: 
Lawrence Langer, producer, 
Miss McGuire, Richard Burton 
and Peter Ashmore, director. 


PRED FEHL 


Point of No Return 


Paul Osborn’s dramatization 
of J. P. Marquand’s novel 
about a New Yorker financier’s 
trials. Henry Fonda and 

Leora Dana face breakfast 
together. Act I (left 





Lo and Behold 


The Theatre Guild sponsors this 
comedy by John Patrick, which 
is directed by Burgess Meredith 
and erlists the actors, 


Jeffrey Lynn and Lee Grant. 


Fancy Meeting You Again 


This new play co-authored by 
Leueen McGrath and 

George S. Kaufman features 

Miss McGrath and Walter Matthau 


in a rehearsal scene 


and personalities 


Below . 


The Grand Tour 


Beatrice Straight and 

Richard Derr head the cast 

of Elmer Rice’s new comedy, 
third presentation of the season 


by the Playwrights’ Company 


Phetegraphs by LEO FRIEDMAN, BOR REYNOLDS 
LIDA MOSER and GUY GILLETTE 


Judith Anderson, Maurice Evans and Celeste Holm star in 


City Center’s Drama Festival; respectively in Clemence Dane’s Come of Age, 


Ibsen’s Wild Duck and O’Neill’s Anna Christie 
































The sad tale of a breed 
that is fast dying out 


by Charles D. Rice 


p ERHAPS the most intriguing of 
Broadway’s current grapevine reports deals with a 
Dallas oil king who visited New York to brush up on 
theatres and night clubs. During an extended stay, 
he bought and distributed twenty-one mink coats, 
then returned quietly to his ranch with what must 
have been exceptionally brisk memories of the 
big city. 

Here was a veritable Paul Bunyan of Stage Door 
Tohnnies, a titan whose largesse would have done 
credit to Diamond Jim Brady himself. But the very 
uniqueness of his feat must remind us that the Stage 
Door Johnny is fading into oblivion, along with 
pearl-handled opera .glasses and cries of “Author, 
author!” No longer do the young blades of the city 
catch up the shafts of a famed beauty’s carriage and 
haul her up Broadway in triur 4h. Who of us has 
seen’ a man-about-town in Lina, . lift a jeweled 
slipper to his lips and quaff champagne? Even the 
traditional opera-cloaked gentlemen hovering about 
the stage door, clutching their traditional nosegays, 
have vanished from the scene. 

However, the craft is not completely dead yet. A 
survey of Manhattan’s chorus lines shows that a few 
valiant souls still carry on, though nowhere near as 
lavishly as in the Florodora or Ziegfeld eras. The 
Rodgers and Hammerstein shows, South Pacific and 
The King and I report the least activity. Possibly 
the artistic aura of these productions is a bit over- 
awing to the Johnnies; they may take it that the 
girls naturally prefer to go straight home after the 
show and curl up with their Proust. But the rowdier 
exhibits, such as Two on the Aisle and Top Banana 


Charles Rice is a magazine writer and the associate editor 


of This Week magazine. 
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What's become of the 


stage door Johnny? 







draw a modest share of the boys — particularly the 
latter, which is housed in that Stage Door Johnny’s 
heaven, the Winter Garden. 

Miss Judy Sinclair, a platinum-blonde singer in 
Top Banana reports: ‘““The chorus kids get quite a 
few notes from out front all the time. Lots of them 
are just addressed, “To the Tall Redhead in the Silver 
Gown,” or something like that. The doorman always 
delivers them, and we have a lot of fun trying to 
figure out which girl they’re for. Everybody squeals 
and makes cracks, we all look out at the audience 
and try to guess which fel- 
low sent it. But nobody 
ever does anything about 
notes like that.” 

There appears to be an 
unwritten rule of etiquette 
among the girls that one 
never dates a Stage Door 
Johnny unless he can find 
someone to introduce him. 
This is undoubtedly a useful 
convention, since it would 
automatically ‘sift out the ‘ 
small potatoes and leave 
the more influéntial ones. 

Miss Sinclair says that 
tangible gifts from unknown 
admirers tend to be modest 
at best. “Generally only a 
bunch of violets with maybe 
a happy-happy,” she sighs. 
(Eappy-happy, you must 
know, is a recent term 
meaning a small present 
that doesn’t cost very much, 
such as a bottle of cologne. 

She (continued on page 86) 


The old-time Stage Door Johnny has 
become as rare as a two-headed man 
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A Review of the musical comedy dance on Broadway— 


by Beatrice Gottlieb 


I. A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, a show stolen 
lock, stock, and barrel by Miss Shirlev Booth, there 
was a scene in which the heroine, played by Marcia 
Van Dyke, sang a song called Look Who’s Dancing 
and then, understandably enough, danced. The 
rest of this scene had a big share in Miss 
Booth’s loot. She sang with a dry, comic voice, 
and when she danced she was so delightfully 
unpretentious that everyone in the audience 
relaxed and enjoyéd himself, forgetting that he 
was watching her demonstrate an art which 
is associated with a highly intricate technique. 

Shirley Booth is no dancer, 
but she was responsible for 
some of the best musical- 
comedy dancing of recent 
months. At a time when no‘ 
musical is complete without its 
own special choreographer, 
usually taken right from the 
ballet stage, it is somewhat dis- 
concerting to discover that 
what is labeled Dance is often 
not so effective as the things 
that slip in without any label 
at all, the rhythmic displays of 
energy given us by the big per- 
sonalities who make musicals 


Yul Brynner hops into a polka 
with Gertrude Lawrence 


tolerable in the first place. Who can forget Bert Lahr, 
slithering through a tango as an embarrassed- 
looking Valentino, or time-stepping across the stage 
with the resourceful Dolores Gray? Who can forget 
the precision and energy with which Yul Brynner 
hops into a polka and spins Gertrude Lawrence 
about? Who can forget the Rockette-like line of 
vaudevillians in Top Banana? Why not call it danc- 
ing? These are performances of a high professional 
caliber, carefully timed, musically sensitive, and, in 
their way, expressive of mood and character. What 
is more important, they belong. When one of these 
top performers takes over, dancing becomes again 
something that comes naturally to human beings, 
é something that arises out of 
understandable feelings, some- 
thing we recognize as fun. 
The advent of the ballet 
choreographer has brought 
good things and bad things to 
the Broadway stage. It has, as 
everyone knows, transformed 
the dance “number” into some- 
thing a good deal bigger than 
a perfunctory display of female 
flesh. On the other hand, this 
kind of dance number has de- 
veloped into a fad, and like all 
fads, into a nuisance. The big 
ballet (continued on page 94) 
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Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein IT: 
The King and 1 


Judy Garland: 
comeback “act” 
at the Palace 


Jessica Tandy 


and Hume Cronyn: 


The Fourposter 


Shirley Booth: Christopher Fry: 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn The Lady's Not for Burning 


Theatre Arts 


7 HEATRE ArTs asked the New 
York drama critics* to name their individual 
choice — no more than three each — of the 
persons who made the outstanding contri- 
butions to the theatre for the passing year. 
Their answers showed a diversity of opinion, 
which is not surprising; critics are notably 


Frederic March: 
An Enemy of the People Yul Brynner 
and The Autumn Garden The King and I 





Robert Lewis: director, 


Barbara Bel Geddes 
An Enemy of the People 


The Moon Is Bluse 


Loesser 


Guys and Dolls, score 


George Bernard Shaw: 


Don Juan in Hell, Saint Joan, 
Caesar and Cleopatra. 


spotlights the passing show 


~*~ 
individual. Some of the selections were asso- of : 
ciated with productions whose life was brief ; 
some, of course, are in continuing hits. In ; 
the overall picture, Bernard Shaw — what ; 


would the theatre be without him? — topped 

the lists, and Shirley Booth ran a close 

second. P ‘ + 
*Brooks Atkinson, John Chapman, Robert Coleman, Robert 
Garland, William Hawkins, Walter Kerr, Ward Morehouse, 
George Jean Nathan, Arthur Pollock and Richard Watts. 


Up to November 15 


Charles Boyer: Charles Laughton: John Gielgud: 


Louis Calhern: 
Don Juan in Hell Don Juan in Hell. The Lady's Not 


for Burning King Lear 











W. B. Yeats was the guiding spirit and a great director 
of the Abbey Theatre in its heyday 


PHOTO COURTESY CONSULATE GENERAL OF IRELAND 


Can the Abbey Theatre 


e Restored? 


by Paul Vincent Carroll 


W.... W. B. Years was hurriedly 


summone« to the Abbey Theatre stage in 1924, dur- 
ing the deliberately-concocted hullabaloo against 
O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars, he calmly ad- 
justed his monocle and said to the hooligan demon- 
strators in the audience, “You have disgraced your 
selves — again!” His “again” was a reference back 
to the much earlier riot during the staging of Synge’s 
The Playboy 

This dramatic reproof by Yeats will be remem- 
bered in Irish social and dramatic history whenever 
organized bigotry and narrow nationalism combine 
to confine a passionate nation’s art and drama within 
mere conventional limits. If its message and implica- 
tions are allowed to die, then Ireland will dwindle 
inevitably into a smug peasant pocket republic, re- 
nowned for her drolleries instead of her art. Such 
must not be allowed to happen, for the Irish soul has 


Paul Vincent Carroll, distinguished Irish playwright, is 
co-author of 1932 Abbey prize-winning play Tutncs TuHat 
Are Caesar's and winner of the 1938 New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle award for his play SHapow anv SuBsTANCE 





made, and must continue to make, superb contribu- 
tions to the beauty and aestheticism of this unbal- 
anced world. 

It has been artists of fearless courage such as Yeats 
and Lady Gregory who have blazed the Irish trail 
of dramatic achievement through the jungles of mis- 
representation, clerical opposition and press vilifica- 
tion, and placed Ireland proudly on the artistic map 
of the world. In the past, Ireland, through her artists, 
has placed at least five stage masterpieces (Juno and 
the Paycock, The Plough and the Stars, The Playbdy 
of the Western World, Riders to the Sea, The 
White-headed Boy) in the world gallery of dramatic 
art —an amazing achievement for so small and so 
sparsely populated an island. But it has ever been the 
gifted few, and not the loud-mouthed many, who 
have been responsible for this achievement, and on 
account of this, the artistic destiny of the race must 
at all costs remain in the hands of the minority of 
genius. But unfortunately, since the death of Yeats 
in 1939, and of his superb bodyguard of artists, the 
Abbey Theatre has been in retreat, and Ireland has 
at the moment no artist fearless enough to rally this 
broken and disrupted creative force. 

Many unworthy factors have contributed to this 


Barry Fitzgerald and the late Sarah Allgood in a scene 
from the Abbey Theatre’s memorable production 
of Juno and the Paycock, seen in U. S. in 1934. 


deplorable retreat. First, the unofficial interference of 
the Government in Abbey policy as the price of a 
rather stingy subsidy. Second; the very powerful un- 
official clerical censorship, and the bullying tactics 
of certain lay bodies and organizations who throw 
the balls made by their clerical directors. Third, the 
deplorable policy of the Abbey Directorate to sub- 
merge criminally the Anglo-Irish achievements on 
which the Abbey was built, and replace them by an 
insane policy of purely Gaelic culture, expressed 
through the medium of the native language, of 
which the vast majority of the Irish people know 
little and care less. 

No one of course, let.me hasten to add, could rea- 


sonably quarrel with an Irish Government for open- 


ing a new theatre in Dublin, exclusively featuring 


ALFREDO VALENTE 


WHITE STUOIOS 


Abbey Theatre playwright: 
Sean O’Casey whose plays 
evoke Abbey’s past glory. 


Abbey Theatre veterans: 
Michael Dolan, actor, 
present producer, Ria Mooney. 


native plays in the Gaelic language, such as we 
already have on a small scale in Galway. But when 
it comes to disemboweling the famous Abbey tradi- 
tion to satisfy the racial whims and tempers of a 
handful of doctrinaires, that is a different matter and 
one that commands the attention of that English- 
speaking world that has garlanded the Anglo-Irish 
genius with very coveted international laurels. And 
mark that when I use the term “Anglo-Irish,” I 
mean men who love the Irish nation passionately but 
who write superbly in a form of English that they 
have moulded to Irish requirements in beauty and 
art. Yeats and his splendid contemporaries such as 
A. E. and Lady Gregory all had an English strain in 
their blood, but if they had not been really very great 
men and women, they would have taken the wrong 
side in the Irish revolution. But did they? Did any 
single one of them? That is (continued on page 79) 
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George Jean Nathan's 
Monthly Critical Review 


Mr. 


A Sleep of Prisoners 


Endorsed by some London critics as Christopher 
Fry’s most notable play and as the dramatic triumph 
of the Festival of Britain, A Sleep of Prisoners is 
found by his American admirers, of whom I am one, 
to be scarcely a new testimonial to his talents. Those 
talents are for ingenious and accomplished verse 
sprinkled over with a light wit, not, it appears, for 
more solemn drama, and the consequence in this 
case is an exhibit that is marked by heaviness without 
weight and wind without refreshment. Designed, 
announces the author, to be acted in churches and 
sponsored by English religious societies, the play —a 
parable of modern man caught in the furnace of a 
hypothetical civilization and dreaming his way to 
ultimate hope through Biblical allegory— is not 
without its intermittently expert and forceful writing 
but in sum is so verbose, so complex, so overaccentu- 
ated in some of its detail, and so dubious in its forced 
conclusion that only through faith and fortitude can 
man survive that it amounts to a very uncomfortable 
occasion, both critically and, in view of its uninter- 
rupted two-hour course suffered on a hard church 
bench, physically. 


If Fry wished his play to be performed in churches 
rather than in theatres, that was his privilege. But, 
though I can understand the showmanship which 
motivated the decision, I must remain skeptical of 
the result. Simply because the play deals with 
four prisoners of war confined in a church used as 
a jail in a bombing crisis there is, it seems to me, no 





Phil Silvers 


athan goes to the play 


more honest reason why it should arbitrarily be acted 
in a church than why a play like, for example, He 
Who Gets Slapped, which deais with a circus and 
circus people, should be acted in a tent. I am not 
being facetious or flippant. I am speaking not of the 
Middle Ages and their Mysteries and Miracle plays 
designed for and performed in churches but of this 
day and century and, while Fry’s exhibit can be 
played in churches I don’t see why it couldn’t much 
better be played in theatres. A church may conceiva- 
bly impose the desired mood upon it but by its very 
nature imposes it extrinsically, untheatrically and, | 
fear, to some degree even undramatically. One is 
made altogether too conscious of the atmosphere of 
the church itself at the expense of the church which 
figures in Fry’s script. And the distracting effect is 
somewhat akin to that which at the other extreme 
might be experienced in seeing a play laid in an 
amusement park performed in an amusement park. 

When a play is performed in a theatre, the theatre 
itself vanishes from the consciousness by virtue of the 
routine and accustomed suspension of judgment. 
When performed in a church, the church itself 
remains persistently and emphatically in one’s con- 
sciousness and does not give way to the play. If Fry’s 
reply is that is exactly what he intended, I reply in 
turn that, except at its very end, his play is com- 
pounded of what are basically theatrical elements, 
as theatrical in their way, indeed, as the elements of 
a play like The Servant in the House, and that there 
is accordingly no more sense in his theory than there 
would be in believing that the mood of such a play 
as Moody’s and one’s reaction to it would be 
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integrated and heightened by acting it in a chapel. 

There is still another reason why a stage produc- 
tion of A Sleep of Prisoners would be more commo- 
dious than a chancel production. Though ably 
directed by Michael MacOwen, save for allowing the 
actors to indulge in a yelling and shouting more 
suitable to a show staged in the vast old Hippodrome, 
though expertly lighted by Abe Feder and though 
fairly well acted, aside from the vocal hullabaloo, by 
a company which includes Leonard White, Donald 
Harron, Stanley Baker and Hugh Pryse, the archi- 
tecture of a theatre would serve the play more con- 
veniently than that of a church, if only for the fact 
that whereas a church disturbs the illusion of Fry’s 
church within the church, a theatre would permit ‘the 
illusion free from any such interposed hurdle. I may, 
true enough, be exceptional, but I never could be 
fully persuaded in Reinhardt’s famous old Redouten- 
saal that, whatever the play, I wasn’t just waiting for 
the next dance in a palace ballroom, nor can I yet be 
made any more hospitable to a play laid in a church 
and therefore acted in a church than to eating a 
dinner cooked in a kitchen served in the kitchen. 


Faithfully Yours 


Starting the procession of French plays, at least 
four or five of which at this writing are due for local 
production, is Jean Bernard-Luc’s comedy, The 
Philemon Complex, adapted by L. Bush-Fekete and 
wife under the title, Faithfully Yours. Something has 
happened to it since it left Paris, and that something 
is L. Bush-Fekete and wife. In the original the play, 
while purely the stuff of the boulevards, at least has 
a degree of saucy wit and dash. As adapted, aside 
from a few retained good lines of dialogue, the wit 
is vaudevillized into farce gags and the dash con- 
verted into such a farcical physical activity on the 
part of its leading male character as would have 
embarrassed even the late Leon Errol. 


Though the spoofing of psychiatry is surely not 
green with novelty, Bernard-Luc managed, despite 
the forcing of what is essentially a one-act play into 
a full theatrical evening and despite the inevitable 


Jessica Tandy 


repetitions imposed upon him by the nature of his 
material, to inject into his comedy a sufficient share 
of light amusement. His adapters have reduced the 
share to the vanishing point. But, even had they 
been more successful, the two screen players who 
have been elected to head the acting company would 
have contrived to botch their job. Robert Cummings, 
in the role of a’ husband whose wife is made to 
believe by a philandering psychiatrist that his indif- 
ference to her is psychically to be accounted for by 
the morality of the marital relationship and that an 
illegal fling or two with other women will operate 
as a cure, acts as if he imagined the dramatic stage 
was intended chiefly for the operations of acrobats 
and descendants of the Keystone cops and indulges 
himself in such an excess of gymnastics, accompanied 
by rubbery face-makings, that he is exhausted at the 
end of the first act and thereafter has to fall back on 
the lesser resources of an atomically propelled wind- 
mill. Ann Sothern, on the other hand, though she is 
serviceable enough in the earlier portions of the play 
before her acting limitations get the better of her, 
comports herself in the role of the wife with that 
excess of placidity and physical reserve which is often 
mistaken by novice actresses for poise, and inflects 
most of her lines in a single tone as if reading them 
from a blackboard stationed behind a movie camera. 


In view of the fact that Bush-Fekete and his wifely 
collaborator are Hollywood scenario writers by pres- 
ent occupation and that they wrote and sold their 
adaptation to the movies before it was shown on the 
stage, and in further view of the fact that it is 
performed in the theatre by a pair of movie stars, 
the only thing missing to complete the picture is the 
sale of popcorn in the lobby. 


The Fourposter 


Jan de Hartog’s The Fourposter is a one-set, 
two-character exercise in playwriting detailing the 
pleasures and miseries of married life over a thirty- 
five-year period. The economy of means is its only 
even relative novelty, since the dramatic materials 
are largely identical with those which have figured in 
similar, if sometimes more elaborate, plays and since 
the treatment doesn’t water them into any fresh 
flower. One knows in advance from long experience 
almost every turn of the story, and certainly every 
makeup trick of the players as they progress from 
youth to age, and little remains for an audience but 
a contemplation of the acting competences of the 
performers. In this case, the latter are Jessica Tandy 
in the role of the wife and Hume Cronyn in that of 
her mate. Miss Tandy continues to be one of the 
most talented and engaging actresses on our present 
stage and here again clearly demonstrates the fact. 
Cronyn is at least adequate (continued on page 80) 
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Major Barbara, given in 195%, 

had Gaylord Mason, James Daly, currently playing in 
the Theatre Guild’s production of Saint Joan, 

and Leslie Paul in cast 





Stevedore was presented by ELT in 1948 
with (left to right) Lauri Lauria, Lawrence Criner, 
Helen Martin, Georgette 

Harvey and Ossie Davis in the cast. 





CARL PERUTZ-MAGNUM 


Camille was dusted off and revived by ELT 
last November at the Lenox Hill 
Playhouse with Clarice Blackburn and 
Paul Stevens as the ill-fated lovers 


You Can't Take It With You, a 1950 
production, featured Maggie McNamara, now starring 
in The Moon Is Blue in Chicago, John Compton, 
Collette Crawford and Bobby Harrell 





ELT’S goal, a theatre of its own, is discussed at a 
recent meeting of the Executive Committee by 

Vernon Rice (advisory member), Kent Smith, Florida Friebus, 
Sam Jaffe, Edith Meiser, Tom Ewell and Aline MacMahon. 













ELT’s offshoot; Scrapbook Productions, is 
discussed in ELT office by James 
Costingan, Betty Morrissey, Jim Lanphier, 
Derothy Davies and Michael Higgins. 


Actors run the show 


Through the ELT, 
actors showcase their talents 


and provide community entertainment 


by Stanley Richards 


N FEBRUARY 20, 1944, the curtain rose 
on a match box stage in the basement of a New York 
Public Library in lower Manhattan. This was the 
official birth of what was then, and still is, known as 
Equity Library Theatre. Now, eight years old, Equity 
Library Theatre is perhaps the most active producing 
organization in America. It has sponsored over 200 
plays, employing 5,000 actors. Although it began on 
a shoe-string (financially speaking, it is still there), 
its productions have been garnished with a consistent 
professionalism. 

In the early forties, a number of individuals in an 
altruistic mood, offered their playhouses and facili- 
ties to Actors Equity Association, as a showcase for 
their members’ diverse talents. Grasping this oppor- 
tunity to display their wares in off-beat roles and 
productions, actors latched onto these invitations 
with such vengeance that the Fact Finding Com- 
mittee, a body comprised of all A.F.L. theatrical 
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unions in New York City, clamped down on the 
burgeoning playhouses. Unfair competition to the 
Broadway theatres, was the committee’s cry. To com- 
pensate for the shuttering of these “unorthodox” 
show shops, however, the Fact Finding Committee 
agreed to cooperate in the establishment of a show- 
case theatre operated solely by and for the benefit 
of Equity members. 

Sam Jaffe, an intrepid member of Actors Equity, 
attended a meeting one afternoon at the New York 
Times Hall and heard Olin Downes, music critic of 
the Times, extoll the virtues of the 58th Street Public 
Library, which offered free concerts (via recordings) 
to registrants and visiting servicemen. This gave Mr. 
Jaffe an idea. He went to George Freedley, curator 
of the theatre section of the New York Public Li- 
brary, and moaned unhappily that there weren’t any 
stage. facilities at the libraries in which drama could 
be offered. “Not so,” replied Mr. Freedley. He ex- 
plained that during the days of the WPA, thirteen 
branch libraries were equipped with small audito- 
riums and stages for neighborhood dramatic and edu- 


cational functions. continued on page 76) 


Stanley Richards has written for the theatre, films, 
radio and television. A recent one-acter is published 
in Margaret Mayorga’s The Best One-Act Plays of 1950-5! 


CARL PERUTZ-MAGNUM 
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Words and music any night at 8:30 


by Arthur Todd 


M. SICAL THEATRE-ON-THE-DISC, the re- 


cordings of past and present Broadway musical hits, 
has become very popular with the American public 
during the last decade. Today there is a demand for 
these albums not only in the metropolitan centers 
but in the smallest towns across the country. Thou- 
sands of people in America, who may never see Paint 
Your Wagon, Pal Joey, The King And I, South 
Pacific, Guys ard Dolls, or Call Me Madam, are now 





Theatre # | 


hearing these shows on records in command per 
formances at home. Those who have seen the musical 
hits are recalling these performances with musical 
show albums bought before or after they saw the 
show. “Originally, people didn’t buy albums until 
they saw the show,” reports Robert D. O’Brien, 
president of the Haynes-Griffen recordshop in New 
York, “But now, any time a show is announced, we 
have our own advance sale for the albums just as / 
they have at the theatre for tickets.” 


This tremendous interest for musical play record 
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Noel Coward, Goddard Lieberson and Lily Pons making the 
Conversation Piece record album for Columbia Records 


-on the disc 


ings has developed into a bonanza for both record 
companies and theatrical producers. The original-cast 
album of South Pacific has ‘now sold over a million 
copies (more than seven million conventional rec- 
crds) and has out-grossed ‘in gross record sales) the 
Broadway box office receipts. According to Emanuel 
Sacks, of RCA Victor, “Rodgers and Hammerstein 
have made more on album sales for some of their 
musicals that they have at the box office.” Similarly, 
The King And I and Guys and Dolls, nose each 
other out for top position in Variety's weekly poll of 
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national best sellers in record albums. Therefore, it’s 
easy to see why the record companies are keeping a 
sharp eye on the Broadway muscial theatre RCA 
Victor, as a matter of fact, has become an outright 
investor in the Broadway field in order to secure 
original-cast album rights, participating in the new 
Paint Your Wagon as well as in Seventeen and Call 
Me Madam. This latter production, actually, is major 
evidence of a record company’s interest in a Broad- 
way show, with RCA Victor supplying $225,000 of 
the needed $275,000 to finance the Irving Berlin 
musical. Ironically enough, this amount didn’t cap- 
ture Ethel Merman’s voice for them because she’s 
under contract to Decca so both RCA Victor and 
Decca made albums of Call Me Madam as they have 


of The King And I 


2 a present day boom in_ recording 
musical shows can, of course, be traced back directly 
to the meteoric success of Decca’s original-cast album 
of Oklahoma!, which, at first, was scoffed at by the 
whole industry because there were no known names, 
at that time, in the cast. Decca, as a matter of 
record, were the originators of the musical show 
album and Jack Kapp, their late president, was 
responsible for the original recording of Porgy And 
Bess which even preceded Oklahoma! However, some 
time before this Oklahoma! album zoomed over the 
million mark in sales, theatrical producers began to 
be aware that recording rights were a new and here- 
toicre unexploited potential. Originally, record com- 
panies didn’t pay royalties to the producers but 
today, because of the phenomenal sales of musical 
show albums, producers ask for and get a percentage 
“Usually,” said Goddard Leiberson of Columbia 
Records, “a producer gets ten percent of the sales 
and the rest — flat fees or royalties, etc. for the com- 


poser, author, and stars — are his problem.” 


Coincident with this great demand for current 
musical show albums a noteworthy new trend has 
also developed — the recording of musical hits from 
the recent past. Columbia, especially, due to the 
vision of Goddard Leiberson, has made a brilliant 
start in re-creating some of these earlier shows that 
made Broadway history. As Mr. Leiberson points 
out, “The success of our Pal Joey album, released 
early in 1950, has also proved a stimulation in the 
opposite direction. The success of this album (which 
teamed up Vivienne Segal, one of the stars of the 
original production, with dancer Harold Lang, who 
sang Gene Kelly’s original role) led to this musical’s 
revival (though with other stars) for the straw hat 
circuit last summer where its success, in turn, led to 
its revival on Broadway last month with the two 
album stars.” Another instance of this trend is Co- 
lumbia’s new Porgy And (continued on page 84) 
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A survey of the financial hurdles 


in bringing a show to Broadway 


by Doris Hering 


M. JONEs stepped timidly up to the box 


office of The King and I and asked for two tickets. 
The box office manager smiled and said that he was 
indeed lucky, for someone had just returned a pair 
Jones drew out his wallet and eagerly inquired how 
much. The answer was “Fourteen dollars and forty 
cents.” He stopped as though someone had shot him 
“Why, that’s a whole day’s salary,” he exclaimed 
“Tl be darned if Ill pay that for two seats to a 
show. You can keep your tickets. I’m going home to 
my television.” nd he stalked off muttering some- 
thing about producers lining their pockets with gold. 

Perhaps Mr. Jones was right. Seven dollars, or 
even six or five, is a lot to pay for a show, especially 
if you like the theatre and enjoy going fairly often. 
Yet such prices do not represent greed on the part 
of the producer. In most cases he is not sitting in a 


pine paneled office counting his gleaming shekels 


Doris Hering is dance critic 


and associate editor of Dance Magazine 
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The ticket purchase is only one step 
in reclaiming the original investment 
Shown are some of the lesser known costs 


What happens to 


your theatre dollar? 
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He is, instead, scanning piles of bills handed to him 
by his auditors and company manager. And he is 
wondering whether or not to call it a day. 

Producing a show on Broadway is just about the 
most hazardous and costly undertaking imaginable. 
It makes roulette on the Riviera or ticker tape on 
Wall Street look like nursery play. At least in these 
activities there is an even, or at worst, a variable 
chance of winning. But on Broadway the chances are 
one in five for a hit and about one in four for a 
moderate success. The remainder go down the drain 
to the tune of somewhere between $50,000 and 
$250,000 each. For example, last season on Broad- 
way (1950-51) there were sixty-eight failures includ- 
ing ten shows that folded in their out-of-town tryouts. 
Of course, Mr. Jones’ The King and I was not 
among them, but this colorful production was 
financed at $345,000, and its weekly operating cost 
is proportionately steep. Hence the high box office 
ante. 

Even in the case of a hit, the producer is the last 
one to start collecting profits: He acts as a sort of 
midwife by securing backers for the show and care- 
fully coordinating all the elements that will even- 
tually produce a finished product. For all his knowl- 
edge, experience, and time he receives a weekly 
salary of $300 to $350 out of which must come his 
office expenses (including payroll) and the costs of 
entertaining backers, mem- (continued on page 88 
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Lighting equipment: $300 weekly 


Building sets: as high as $45,000 
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Each usher: $23 weekly 


Theatre and maintenance: 30% of gross 


Transfer, railroading, touring: $26,000 
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Miracle in Milan, Cannes Film Festival prize winner, is having 


Callaway Weat Thataway spoofs the cowboy 


MeGuire, Fred MacMurray and Howard Keel 





first U.S. showing at World Theatre, New York. Directed by dk 


Sica, it features Francisco Golisano and Flora Cambi (above) 


Italy makes a fantasy 


Hollywood promises more color 


by John Keating 


M....: may not be better than ever, a 


statement which should raise no eyebrows outside the 
Los Angeles city limits, but it is a fact that they are 
more colorful than ever before. They will, if the 
pronouncements of such tycoons as Dore Schary and 
Darryl Zanuck are fulfilled, become even more so 
during the coming year. Zanuck has announced that 
half of the Twentieth Century-Fox output for 1952 
will be filmed in Technicolor, M-G-M has scheduled 
a raft of what its advertising department modestly 
calls “Big Ones” which will be brilliantly hued, and 
most of the other major companies have color on 
their minds. This could easily be the most discourag- 
ing thing to come out of Hollywood since Quo Vadis 
For, up to the present, the Technicolor label on a 
film has been an almost positive guarantee that that 
particular picture would have very little else to offer 
With very few exceptions, Technicolor has been 
wasted on witless musicals, all of which seem to have 
had Betty Grable in them, and on “big” Westerns, 
in which the glorious peaks and canyons of Montana 
or Colorado have been expected to make up for the 
lack of dramatic interest. One of the few exceptions, 
however, is An American in Paris, where chromatic 


shots of Paris in the spring are an enhancement ol, 
rather than a substitute for, talent. If this picture is 
the type of thing the Messrs. Schary, Zanuck, Warne: 
et al have in mind, let’s get the Kalmus crews 
working 

The most interesting picture we saw during the 
past month was an Italian fantasy, Miracle in Milan, 
produced and directed by Vittorio de Sica, the man 
responsible for Shoe Shine and The Bicycle Thiej. 
De Sica describes it as “a fable, rather sad perhaps 
and that is 
about as good a description as you can devise. Like 
all fables should, it begins with the words “Once 
upon a time” and ends with the hero and his friends 


, 


but on the whole serene and optimistic,’ 


swooping off like so many good witches on brooms 
into a world where “a ‘Good morning’ really means 
‘Good Morning.’” It concerns a foundling discovered 
in a cabbage patch — which, until I was seven, was 
where I thought all children came from — by a hap- 
pily rattle-brained old dame. At her death, little Toto 
is placed in an orphanage, which must have been a 
model of its kind, for he emerges several years later, 
happy and smiling and full of love for all mankind 
The adult Toto, sensitively and charmingly played 


by Francesco Golisano, drifts into a shanty tow: 
which, by sheer force of goodness and helpfulness, he 
soon comes to dominate. He organizes the hoboes, 
hoodlums and castaways who live there into a sort 
of ideal communism, which is rudely shattered when 
oil is discovered and a very American-looking mag- 
nate buys the land and sends his private army to 
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vintage films on TV, with assistance from Dorothy 
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new films 


Westward the Women takes the Wild West heroes 
seriously, chief among whom is Robert Tay‘or, pictured 
above-in a violent seene with Denise Darecel. 


dispossess Toto’s company. Just when all seems lost, 
Toto’s foster-mother descends from Heaven and gives 
him a magical dove, which has al the powers of 
Aladdin’s lamp. With it, Toto routs the invaders, 
clothes his motley crew in top hats and fur coats 
and seems about to establish the kingdom of Heaven 
on earth when he loses the dove to two angels who 
have been sent to recover it. But all turns out well, 
as it must in fables, the dove (or a workable fac- 
simile) is recovered and, when last we see Toto and 
company, they are flying through space, heading for 
a happy time. 

I don’t know what the precise moral of all this is, 
unless it’s a combination of “Luve thy neighbor” and 
de Sica’s paraphrase of the beatitude, “Blessed are 
the good in heart, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

The film, which is a marked departure from the 
grim realism which characterized de Sica’s earlier 
prize-winning films, was the winner of the first prize 
at the last Cannes Film Festival. It shows clearly the 
influ ces of the two men whom de Sica acknowl- 
edges as his masters— Chaplin and Rene. Clair. 
Toto, in fact, is a blood-brother of Chaplin’s sad 
little tramp. But de Sica has put his own distinctive 
touch on it, too, and in such scenes as that in which 
the child Toto all alone follows his foster-mother’s 
hearse through the work-a-day world of Milan, he 
has achieved great beauty. And the wonderful 
ingenuousness with which Toto distributes his 
“miracles” enhances the hilarity of those scenes. 
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The Family Secret is a melodrama involving Lee J. 
Cobb as an attorney whose son, John Derek (above) 
is guilty of murdering his best friend. 


There is one disquieting note in the film: every 
time, Signor Mobbi, the capitalist villain, enters the 
scene, his presence is underscored by American jazz 
background music. It’s a trifle too blatant an anti- 
American note, and is as irritating as propaganda 
always is. The dove, however, bears little resemblance 
to Picasso’s. 


H OLLYWwoop, which has had its mind 
full of television lately, has put its pre-occupation to 
good use in a pleasant little comedy called Callaway 
Went Thataway, by the writing-producing-directing 
team of Norman Frank and Norman Panama. A 
satire on the Hopalong Cassidy vogue on television, 
the picture never takes itself seriously, not even when 
it’s being romantic. The plot, which may well be 
22-B, concerns a pair of hucksters, engagingly played 
by Dorothy McGuire and Fred MacMurray, who 
have made a big thing out ot the old films o* a 
cowboy named Smoky Callaway, who d opped our 
of sight some ten years back. When the sponsor 
demands to see Callaway in person, they set up a 
frantic search for the missing star. With the deadline 
upon them and their agent deep in the wilds of 
South America, they discover a real cowboy who is a 
dead ringer for Callaway. Thongs get complicated 
when the real Smoky turns up, and they have .wo 
Callaways on their hands. Not much of a story, 
really, but it’s not meant to (continued on page 84) 
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by Leota Diesel 


| Bs has taken over where once the theatre 
and films held sway — in influencing fashions. Seeing 
the glamorous first ladies of the airwaves dressed in 
the height of fashion each week has an undeniable 
effect on female viewers, causing them to muse, “Why 
can’t I look like that?” And then proceed to try and 
do just that. Faye Emerson and her chignon male 
more women buy false hair than at any time since the 


PAVL HimmeEL 


days of the pompadour. Now that Miss Emerson has 
been sporting a new hairdo, the female population - 
or a great percentage thereof — again follow suit. 

It would be nice to report that television person- 
alities show consistent good taste in what they wear, 
but too many on the a. m. and afternoon programs 
appear in gowns that might better grace a formal 
party. Don’t the girls know what time it is? 


Maggi McNellis 


Strapless Decolleté. First there was the plunging, 
then the disappearing neckline; now the trend is to 
more cover-up, as in the Ceil Chapman gown with its 
own net stole that Miss McNellis wears. The busiest 
woman in TV, Miss McNellis appears in at least four 
shows weekly; best-known. Leave It To The Girls 


‘ 


Eva Gabor 


Bold Jewelry. The present vogue for important- 
looking earrings, chunky necklaces and bracelets 
was TV-fostered, and no one in television wears more 
distinctive jewelry than Miss Gabor. A dramatic 
actress of note in the theatre, films and TV, Miss 
Gabor is seen each Thursday in The Eva Gabor Show 


Protegraphed «= Miss McNellis’ apartment sy ROGER FRIGENT 
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Photographed in Miss Gateson's apartment 


Marjorie Gateson 


Uncluttered Clothes. Good taste marks the fashions iz 
One Man’s Family, TV serial, in which Miss Gateson 
plays Mrs. Barbour, and dresses the wavy most womer 
over 40 like to think they, look. Miss Gateson, best 
known for her fine acting in the theatre and films 


here wears a gray wool coatdress from Lord & Taylor 


Faye Emerson 


Poodle Haircut. Miss Emerson’s hairdo, styled by Mr 
Michel of Helena Rubinstein, is causing more women 
to cut their hair shorter than Mary Martin with her 
Persian-lamb coiffure. Miss Emerson of theatre and 
film prestige was one of the first to gain high TV rat- 


Preotographs by ROGER PRIGENT ing ; currently In Faye Eme rson’s Wonde rful Tou n 
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heatre Guild’s present revival of 


msidered by many authorities Bernard Shaw’s finest 


yused 


garet 
trayal of the M 
been 


t 
ate 


divided response: Great acclaim on 


Webster’s direction and Uta Hagen’s 


aid; disappointment on the ot 


no dissent: the brilliance and wit « 
and make the production An Event 


hi s in scenes and 


I. The Castle at Va 
Lorraine, 1429 Joan bel < 
de Baudricourt (Janies Dal) 
Bertrand de Poulengy (Prest 


JOAN ( aptain, you are to giv 
horse and armor and some soldi 
nd send me to the Dauphin 


our orders fron 


ne Il. In audience 


John Buckmaster 


oOAN: I can turn th 
n Rheims Cathedral 


iracle that will tak 


Warwick's tent 
np. Seated, the E 
ruickshank) and John 
r (Dion Allen 
Bishop of Beauvai 


under Scourb) 


AUCHON: The Pope himself at his 
proudest dare not presume as this 
presumes. She acts as if 
ere The Churcl 


JOAN: I will go back t 

I have taken Paris 

puNots: 1 am not so sure tl 
will let you take Paris 


ut for Comptegne 


JOAN: I will go out now to the com: 
people, and ‘et the love in their eyes 
comfort me for the hate in yours. You 
will all be glad to see me burnt; but 

f I go through the fire I shall ¢ 


heart 


VI. The trial in 
uen, May, 1431 


JOAN: All the things 
ny crimes have cor 


command of God 


Epilogue. Bedroom of King Charles VII 
June, 1456. Joan surrounded ») 

us, Earl of Warwick, 

Incui r and Charles 

xors: Half an hour to burn you, 


an 


ar Saint, and four centuries to fin 


the truth about you 


photographs by Taibot-Giles 
and Fred Fehi 
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The first fantasy 

finds Willy day-dreaming 
about his life sixteen 
years ago. In the stillness 
of the night he is back 
with his young son Biff 
Willy Fredric March 
“Y” know, Biff, 

girls can be a 

handicap ‘til you're 


old enough for then 


5. 


Linda speaks to Willy who 
is still dreaming of the past 
Linda (Mildred Dunnock 
“Willy darling, you’re the 
handsomest man in the 


world to me you are 
She laughs 


continues to reminisce 
“I've been wondering why 
you polish th car 


so carefully 


6. 


Linda’s laughter recalls, to 
Willy the laughter of the 
woman dressing in a Bostor 


hotel room many years ago 


cluttered up 

of the past 
Linda and 
there’s so 

1 I want to do for you 
The Woman in Bostor 
swers For me you've 
done enough, already, 


Willy 


4. 


Willy's fantasy is 
etely real now 
answer hin Biff 
1 McCarthy ‘Doing 
y best, Pop!’ Other sor 
Cameron Mitchell 
Using a lot of th 


old elbow grease, Pop! 


The present vanishes as the 


hgure from the past become 
a reality. Willy completely 
lost in his memories hears 
the Woman say You just 

kill me, Willy 





Left: The Hollywood camera catches the tragic salesman. 
Willy Loman, in the kitchen of his home buffeted 
between the stream of consciousness and reality. 


Directing Death of a Salesman 
for the screen 


HE TASK of 


faithfully transforming a 
successful play into a mo- 
tion picture offers a rare 
challenge. This is especially 
true when the play involved 
is Death of a Salesman which established Arthur 
Miller as one of the nation’s foremost dramatists, and 
won every theatre award including the Pulitzer Prize, 
the Drama Critics’ Circle Award, the Donaldson 
Award, the Theater Club’s Gold Medal, the Antoinette 
Perry Award, and the Front Page Award. In addition, 


it was translated into twenty-six languages. 


One can imagine, then, the somewhat mixed feel- 
ings of a motion pictyre director assigned to bring 
such a play to the screen. From the outset, there was 
fundamental agreement between Stanley Kramer, the 
producer, Stanley Roberts, the screenwriter, and 
myself; here was a great piece of dramatic literature, 
with something very important to say, and it was our 
determination to bring it to the screen with complete 
honesty and integrity. 


As far as its form was concerned, we felt we were 
faced with an interesting challenge. In order to bring 
his unusual mixture of reality and fantasy to the 
stage, Miller had borrowed certain motion picture 
techniques, such as the flashback and the dissglve, 
and used them most effectively. We now had the 
opportunity not only to expand the use of these 
techniques but to employ the full scope of the screen 
medium in the telling of a story that was so 
extraordinarily cinematic by its own nature 


As a former cameraman and film editor, I was 


by Laslo Benedek 


tempted to go overboard in camera tricks and tech 
niques. I remember, for example, some early con- 
ferences with Frank Planer, our cinematographer, in 
which we discussed the possibility of filming the fan- 
tasy sequences through gauze, to emphasize their un- 
reality, or the use of special lenses to set them: apart 
froin the real sequences. The better our ideas became 
technically, the more we realized that we were on the 
wrong track. This was Willy Loman’s story and it 
had to be seen through his eyes. The very point was 
that to him the fantasies were exactly as real as 
reality. To express this dramatic point visually, there 
had to be no difference in the presentation of past 
and present, reality and fantasy. I abandoned all 
ideas of technical hi-jinx. In devising our time-tran- 
sitions and visualizations of memories, I kept remind- 
ing myself: “Don’t fancy it up!” 

Similarly, we decided that while the people and 
places in the fantasy sequences would change accord- 
ing to Willy’s memory of them; Willy himself would 
not change. In playing the role without any make-up 
or wardrobe changes, Fredric March achieved these 
transitions in time and place entirely through the 
power of his performance, with a sensitivity and 
depth that make his performance deeply moving 

While the stage presentation of Salesman had been 
highly stylized, the picture uses real sets, furnishings 


and props. This decision was (continued on page 87 


Laslo Benedek is a Hollywood film editor 
His diversified experience is that of cameraman, 


screenwriter, associate producer and director 





The United States 


Toastmaster General 


by Lloyd Shearer 


N 1935 wuen death paid a premature visit to Will Rogers in 


Alaska, it deprived the world of its greatest toastmaster, a man who had 
contributed to public speaking, a humor compounded of wholesome folklore 
and tongue-in-cheek satire 

It has taken sixteen long years, but America has at last developed an heir 
to the Rogers’ thro.ic 

He is a wailing-voiced, hyper-schmalzy, beady-eyed, little entertainer of 
fifty-three named George Jessel 

With or without any of his four toupées, Jessel is recognized today, in and 
out of showbusiness, as the Toastmaster General of the United States, a title 
gratefully bestowed upon him in 1948 by Harry S. Truman. 

Jessel, who consists of 10° water, 10% alcohol, and 80° kosher frus- 
trated ham, beamed like a lighthouse when The White House so honored him 
“Mr. President,” he said on the occasion; “if you ever want me for any 
function whatever, all you have to do is just call—call Darryl Zanuck. 

I'll come running.” 

In the past three years, so many persons and organizations have attempted 
to secure Jessel’s services from Twentieth Century-Fox where he is currently 
employed as a $2,500 per week producer, that Joseph Schenck, a studio 
founder, said only recently, “We are seriously thinking of hiring a special secre- 
tary who does nothing but handle the ‘We-want-Jessel-for-tonight department.” 

To give some smal] idea of how great the demand is for Jessel’s forensic 
talent, the record shows that in the past twelve months he has emceed 125 
dinners and orated ten eulogies, an average of one speech every 24% days 

He has emceed social functions for the Navy Department, the Policemen’s 
Benevolent Association, the Variety Clubs of America, the families of Spyros 
Skopras and Charles Skouras, the Army, the Marines, the Girl Scouts of 
America, the proprietor of a hotdog stand on Sunset Boulevard, practically 
iny organization you can call to mind. In fact, as Will Rogers once so aptly 


ry time Jessel sees half a grapefruit, he automatically rises and 

nd Gentlemen, we have here tonight oo 
no doubt but what af forty-four years in showbusiness, Jesse 
acknowledged as the funniest, most entertaining, and most 
ter of ceremonies anywhere in the world. He may lack Bob 
very, bec ruse he lacks Hope’s continued n pea gq 


George Jessel » 
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by Nathaniel Benchiey 


Re a play by S. N. Belirman that ts 
scheduled to open in New York this month, is prob- 
ably one of the few plays in the history of the theatre 
that has been completely rewritten six times after its 
initial opening night. It is also one of the few that 
have substituted London for New Haven as a pre- 
Broadway tryout town. For six vears now, it’s been 
banging around England and the Continent, being 
rewritten on an aveiage of once a year. You may 
very well ask why 

Ihe whole thing began back in 1946, when Behr- 
man agreed to do a dramatization of W. Somerset 
Maugham’s short story, Jane, an anecdote about a 
frumpy woman from Liverpool who comes to Lon- 
don and, in a minor way, sets the town on its ear. At 
first it looked as though it would be a comparatively 
easy job, but then Behrman realized that things in 
London had changed since 1915, when the story was 
written; a lot of the social customs had vanished, 
and a lot of the things that had seemed important to 
Maugham’s heroine would leave a modern audience 
cold as a flounder. His first problem, therefore, was 
to rearrange the story and make it a little more 
timely 


This he did by, among other things, setting the 
scene in 1939, but he was then confronted by a much 
tougher problem, which can best be explained as 
being the “for instance” element that creeps into all 
plays and novels. In a short story, it is sufficient to 
say that a character is witty, or bestial, or adenoidal, 
or whatever, but in a play or a novel this is not 
enough The audience wants to be shown, not told, 
what the character is like, and if vou try to get away 
by saying that a certain person has a fine sense of 
humor, the immediate reaction is “So show us.” In 
other words, “for instance.”” Now Maugham had said 
that Jane was witty and also impartially truthful, 
but, being the craftsman that he is, he had not 
wasted time on examples because the framework of 
his story didn’t allow for them. So it was Behrman’s 
job to find something that Jane could be truthful 
about, and at theysame time make her witty in the 
process. Think that one over for a while, if you want 
to go quietly crazy 

He finally came up with a story; and the play 


opened on January 29, 1947, in Blackpool, England, 


with Yvonne Arno playing the lead. It was an im- 


Offstage 


mediate hit, but Behrman was not over-optimisti 
because it seems that in England Miss Arno can do 
no wrong, and the audience would come to see het 
even if she were playing in The Ladder. Also, in th 
English provinces, the star makes a curtain speech 
after each performance, and as many people come 
to hear this speech as come to see the play. So Behr- 
man had to ignore much of the applause, and keep 
working on the play with the idea always in mind of 


its eventually being produced on Broadway 


For a variety of reasons, the Blackpool period left 
a scar on Behrman’s soul. For one thir.z, a violent 
blizzard was raging; there was little or no heat any- 
where, and Miss Arno shook so from the cold that 
she said she was afraid the audieuce would think 
she had epilepsy in addition to the other characteris- 
tics that Behrman had given her. For an other thing, 
Blackpool in perfect weather is apparently far from 
being a vacation resort; Noel Coward saw Behrman 
after the opening, and remarked cheerlessly that 
“nobody ever survives Blackpool.” He said that he’d 
been there several times himself and lad lived 
through it, but he was never able to understand why 
These hardships might have been endurable for a 
playwright who was certain tha: he had a success 
on his hands, but Be hrman was constantly worried 
about how the play would go in London, and sub- 
sequently in New York, and he couldn’t afford the 


luxury of believing the applause and the laughter 


I HE LAUGHTER, incidentally, was another 


thing that worried him. because the English audi- 
ences laughed at lines that he hadn’t considered par- 
ticularly funny. In one scene, for instance, Jane is 
sifting through the morning’s batch of social invita- 
tions, and comes to one from a Lord Something-or- 
other. Her husband thinks that that might be a good 
one to accept, but Jane demurs 

“No, let’s not go there,” she says. “He’s a Labor 
peer, and he’s terribly self-conscious about never 
having been a working man.” 

The English audiences were paralyzed with laugh- 
ter at that line, and this puzzled Behrman, because 
at that point the country was demonstrably pro- 
Labor Or Labour, as they spell it.) When the 


show was in Edinburgh, he finally asked the com- 
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pany manager why people who kept voting for the 
Labor party were also so amenable to jokes about it 

“Oh, they them, all right,” 
said. “But they also like to tell them off. Especially 


vote for the manager 
the peers.” 

Behrman brooded about this for a while, and then 
gave up trying to analyze it. He left the line in for 
the American tryout of the show, and it got a laugh, 
although nothing like what it got in England. 

Jane toured the provinces for about a year, and 
ran in London for another year, and was eventually 
a great success in the Scandinavian countries. In all, 
it played in six European capitals, with Behrman 
rewriting it every now and then to bring it closer to 
what he wanted; and then, when it was ready to 
come to this country, he threw the whole script out 
and started at the beginning again. He was still wor- 
ied about the business of Jane’s telling the truth; 


his was an important part of her character, and he 


S. N. Behrman 


LOTTE 


therefore needed something important for her to tell 


the truth about. When Maugham wrote the story, a 
woman’ who, for instance, told a man that his hat 
was on backward was considered something of a 


sport; thirty years later, this kind of truth would im- 
press nobody. Finally, Behrman slid the action of the 
play. back a year, to 1938, when England was seri- 
ously, and quite bitterly, divided on the question of 


Munich 


Behrman had Jane take the honest, although unpop- 


what Chamberlin should have, done at 
ular, side, and made that the basis for her truth- 


telling. After that, he just hoped 


; ie WITH THE HOPE, however, he 


worked with the realization that the emotional cli- 
mate is quite different here from what it is in Eng- 


land (witness the bad critical reception the English 


Mister Roberts The 


and he adapted the play for 


press gave South Pacific, and 


of the Turtle 


what he thought the American audiences would like 


V oice 


Strangely enough, the British audiences go in for 
farce comedy much more strongly than do the Amer- 
icans, and with this in mind Berhman toned down 
some of the comedy that had been killing them in 
the provinces. With the new draft done, the play 
was produced in Westport, Conn., last summer, with 
Edna Best playing the lead. It was too serious, so 


Behrman rewrote it again, and made it funnie1 


A. rHoRS whose works are adapted for 


the stage or screen are not always noted for their 
broadmindedness, but Maugham has been quite un- 
derstanding about Behrman’s constant revisions of his 
original idea. The short story was told in the first 
person, and Behrman therefore wrote in the charac- 
ter of William Tower 


bone 


played here by Basil Rath- 
, who impersonates the figure of Maugham in 
the story. At one point, an avant garde, Leftist char- 
acter refers to Tower as a “hack writer,’ and when 
Maugham heard of this he remarked to a friend, 
“They refer to me in the play in the most disre- 
They hack.” But 


without manner that 


spectful manner even call 
he it 


of a man observing 


me a 


said rancour; his was 


an interesting phenomenon.. And 
that, I guess, is being about as broadminded as a 


writer can get. 


socosi 






























1417 Broadway 


. IS HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT that the Metropolitan Opera 
opened its second season under the direc torship of Rudolf Bing 
this fall with the simultaneous announcements of the biggest new 
subscription in its history, and the legacy from last year of the 
biggest loss in its career. This man Bing does nothing by halves 


He is an adventurer, an innovator and a brave man, stubborn 


RRONER CLEAVER about his likes, and countenancing a failure only after every hope 
is fallen. 
; 
< 


Rudolf Bing Revamps the Met \S LS by William Hawkins 





SEDGE LE BLANG 


Rudolf Bing’s name was a recognizable tag for jokes, and ) 
common in crossword puzzles, before he had even officially taken 
office. What distinguishes him from his predecessors is his pas- 
sionate devotion to the company as an entity, at the expense oi 
favoritism or even any warm friendship with individuals. This 
impersonality, this jealously guarded objectivity, has ignited plenty 
of vindictive criticism. But consider the changes he has wrought, 
all calculated to popularize a snobbish institution and to make 
money 

He declared opera a show by bringing in Broadway figures 
like Margaret Webster, Garson Kanin and Alfred Lunt to direct 
He cut the repertory and polished what he offered. He fined stars 


Garson Kanin is shown directing who were late to rehearsals. He took the opening night away from 


the cast of Die Fledermaus —- Vir- j 


subscribers and this year switched it from the immemorial Monday 
, ginia MeWatters, Brenda Lewis 


1D ld D to Tuesday. He offered a triplet of block-booked premiéres last 
an onatle ai 


season for what sounded like bargain rates, and left some pur- 
) ( 4 ay, Mar- . 
On leave from Broadway lar chasers gasping when they realized what they had paid. 
garet Webster is seen directing 


Don Carlo with Jussi Bioerling Bing got rid of a lot of old scenery which had been lapping 





and Cesare Siepi. up storage charges. He prompted the reconstruction of the Sherry 
Buffet, so meals can be served as well as drinks. He has removed 


the descriptive “Grand” from the word Opera, as offered by the 





Met. He has organized a junior company, and sent on tour a 4 
single hit production, Die Fledermaus, which novelly offers opera ‘a 
in picture houses. Finally, he has stood (continued on page 78 \] 
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Backstage the cast of the 
successful touring Die 


Fledermaus prepare for the 


opening curtain. 


+m 
Another Broadway name, Alfred Lunt, discusses Cosi Fan 
Tutte with Frank Guarrera, Fritz Stiedry and Rudolf Bing. 
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FRANCIS HAAR 


Actor Nikki-Danjo, in a characteristic Kabuki stance, portrays a Samurai killing a large rat 











h, Rice and Footlights 


by Richard Bertrandias 


a ACTOR on the stage struck a pose of mortal agony 


Having been shot from behind, his back arched grotesquely, his knees 
buckled, his face turned upward revealing in the full glare of the spots his 


anguish as well as the crimson rivulet which coursed from one corner of his 


mouth down his neck. His arms reached out in mute supplication, hands 


fluttering weakly like dry leaves in an autumn breeze. Then, as the tempo of 


the woodblocks backstage quickened into a frenzied clacking, he froze im 


position. Excitement in the theatre rose to a feverish pitch 
“Just like your father!” a voice screamed from the balcony in Japanese 


“Wonderful!” and “Superb!” others enthused from various parts of the 
packed house. 


Wedged into a hard-bottomed seat quite obviously never designed for 
American bulk, I was witnessing my first Kabuki play, a kind of Nipponese 


Shakespearian drama with Oriental overtones 

In the pit the orchestral accompaniment consisted of one man with a 
three-stringed Japanese guitar known as a samisen. Alongside him sat a singing 
narrator, and in keeping with the dramatic tableau onstage the lone musician 


plucked a string while the other tightened his throat and emitted a series of 
mournful sounds. 


Suddenly from somewhere in the wings a drum throbbed and all eves 


transferred for the moment to the hanamichi, or flower way, a runway extend- 


ing from the back of the house to the stage and just above the heads of the 


audience. Footlights flashed on along its full length, and through the curtained 


entrance at the rear a fierce-looking samurai appeared, dressed in traditional 
hunting costume and carrying something faintly reminiscent of an old flintlock 


rifle. He made his way toward the stage, groping blindly with his hands to 


indicate blackness of night in spite of the brilliant lights turned on him 


Again the blocks took up their staccato chatter. The figure on the stage 


unfroze, and, like an empty potato sack, crumpled slowly to the boards in a 


reluctant acceptance of death. The tempo of the blocks retarded and finally 


stilled altogether along with the actor’s last twitch 


Now the audience was hushed. The man seated next to me sighed deeply 


and reacued into a box at his feet for another tan- ontinued on page 82 





REVERE takes her pl: the Hall of Fame 
ad of other brash-but-beautiful heroines, Janis 
be the actress to thank. Her honest, vital playing in 
to Be Seen makes Jody as lovable and believable as Billie 
Maisie, et al. 

stunning young lady with tangerine hair and a forthright 
manner, Miss Paige answered our questions with a candor not 
always found in Broadway actresses. “I was born in Tacoma as 
Donna Mae Jaden can you see that on a marquee? twentv- 
seven years ago. After high school, where I’d sung in operettas, | 
took a trip to Southern California with a girl friend. Her aunt 
who was a singing teacher there wanted me to study with her. And 
this is just what I did after a quick trip to Tacoma for a family 
conference.” Some months later, while serving as a hostess: at the 
Hollywood Canteen, she was spotted by a talent scout and signed 
up, appropriately enough, for the movie, Hollywood Canteecr 
Nearly a score of films followed, including Of Human Bondage, 
Cheyenne, The Time, the Place and the Girl, Love and Learn, and 
Her Kind of Man. Her last, Fugitive Lady, was made in Italy. “I 
returned to discover that Hollywood no longer needed me. And 
when they don’t need you, it becomes pretty obvious! April to 
August, 1950 was the low point of my life. I was ill for six weeks, 
I was broke (and I mean broke), and I couldn’t get a job. I was 
a has-been at twenty-five. The only thing I had left was a spark 
of, well, I guess you might call it ‘drive’.”" With the aid of a ukulele 
and some special material written for her by Ruth Aarons, Miss 
Paige worked up a singing act, opened at the Statler in Detroit 
and immediately “clicked.” Night club engagements across the 

country followed 
And how had she and Jody Revere met? “Well, I was singing 
at the Hotel Radisson in Minneapolis. One of my numbers was 


Broadway Girl a little gal trying to get ‘continued on page 82 
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ALFREDO VALENTE 


dramatic soundings 


A dynamic scene from Medea with the incomparabk 
and Hugh Franklin as Aegeus. 


The lost theatre- 


our unused drama 


by John Gassner 


[ HERE is much significance in the fact 


1951-52 should have 
Bernard Shaw With Saint 
Joan, Don Juan in Hell, and Caesar a Cleopatra 


as the outstanding non-musical plays, and with 


that the 


Broadway season of 


started out as a 


season 


a 
disgraceful collection of new plays as the only imme- 
diate contribution by current playwrights except for 
Maxwell Anderson’s honorable if unsuccessful Bare- 


oot in Athens, Broadway might do worse than give 


did, 


some hopes were raised by the efforts of the 


some thought to its doldrums. Broadway 


and 
New 


Dramatists leadership of 


Committee 


under the 


Howard Lindsay, who found loyal support from his 
P} 


fellow-playwrights and fellow-producers 


It is not at all my intention to cast aspersions on 


this well-intentioned effort when I am forced to 


Judith Anderson as Medea, Florence Reed as the nurse, 


reflect that quite a number of the “new dramatists” 
have been “new” for much too long a time and when 
I register the opinion that playwrights are in greate1 
need of inspiration than of encouragement I still 
believe that inspiration is its own best encourage- 


ment. I concede only that inspiration must have its 
source outside the playwright as well as inside him. 
I do suspect, however, that Broadway cannot afford 


to wait until the writers shepherded by Mr. Lindsay 


or by anyone else regenerate the stage. Faith in the 


theatre, which entails the willingness of people to 


] invest in it, work for it, and to attend its perform- 
| J 2 
‘jances in droves rather than dribbles, can be sustained 


only by stimulating or exciting stage productions 


Shaw’s plays did more to sustain that faith than a 


Phere 


instruction, 


dozen maladroit new attempts at playwriting 
is, besides, more inspiration, as well as 


for new playwrights in an acceptable production of a 


distinguished play than in prizes, lectures, and mutual 


criticism of each other’s playscripts. What playwright 


worth his salt is not going to be proud of his profes- 


Oedi- 


’ What writer who is not an incorrigible 


sion when he thinks of Saint Joan, Hamlet 
pus the King 
hack can fail to respond to the power of ideas in the 


held spellbound by 
Shaw’s Platonic dialogue on Don Juan! 


theatre when audiences are 


The fact is 


that no theatrical season need ever be 


barren o1 


absurd if the stage is willing and able to avail itself 


of the dramatic literature r ue n page 90 








The latest in a great list of famous Broadway shows 


Conversation Piece with Lily Pons and Noel Coward 
Musical Play in Three Acts (Words and Music by Noel Coward). 
Produced by Goddard Lieberson. With Cathleen Nesbitt, Ethel! Griffies, 
Norah Howard, Richard Burton, Rex Evans, Eileen Turner, Dorothy Johnson, 
Rosalind Nadell, Eileen Faull, with Children’s Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Lehman Enge ® Set Sl-163 


Porgy and Bess (George Gershwin). Complete Opera with Lawrence Winters, Camilla 
Willioms, Inez Matthews, Avon Long and others and Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Lehman Engel, Produced by Goddard Lieberson @ Set Sl-162 


South Pacific (Rodgers-Hammerstein Il). With Mary Martin * Ezio Pinza and other 
members of the Original: Broadway Cast 
® Mi 4180 + 45 rpm Set A-850 + 78 rom Set MM-850 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (Fields + Schwortz). With Shirley Booth + 


Johnny Johnston * Marcia Van Dyke * Nathaniel Frey and other members 
of the Original Broadway Cast 


® ML 4405 + 45 rpm Set A-1000 + 78 rpm Set MM-1000 


Kiss Me, Kate (Cole Porter). With Alfred Drake + Patricia Morison * Lisa Kirk « 
Harold lang and other members of the Original Broadway Cast 
@ ML 4140 + 45 rpm Set A-200 + 78 rpm Set C-200 


Pal Joey (Rodgers-Hart). With Vivienne Segal and Harold Lang and others. Produced by 
Goddard Lieberson. @ Ml 4364 + 45 rpm Set A-974 + 78 rpm Set MM-974 
@The exclusive trade-mark of Columbio Long Playing Recards—symbol of highest quality. Look for it! 

Trade-Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks,” @B, @ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas. 
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copyricut, 1950, 
BY F. HUGH HERBERT 
REVISIONS copyricutT, 1951 
BY F. HUGH HERBERT 


All rights reservei under International 

and Pan American Copyright Conven- 

tions. Published in New York by Ran- 

dom House, Inc., and simultaneously in 

Toronto, Canada, by Random House of 
Canada, Limited. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that Tue Moon Is Bive, 
being fully protected under the copy- 
right laws of the United States, the Brit- 
ish Empire, including the Dominion of 
Canada, and all other countries of the 
Copyright Union, is subject to royalty 
All rights, including professionel. avia- 
teur, motion-picture, recitation. ’' 

public readings, radio anu ‘les, on 
broadcasting, and the rivhi of (+ ensia- 
tion into foreign languages, are trict! 
reserved, All inquiries should b- «nt to 
the author's agent, Miriam 1}. oweu, with 
Paul Small Artists, Lid., 535 .1°'" Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Reprinted by permission ~f Random 
House 


The Moon Is Blue was first piesented 
by Aldrich & Myers, with Julius Fleisch- 
mann, and produced by Otto Preminger, 
at Henry Miller's Theatre, New York 
City, on March 8, 195i, with ine fol- 
lowing cast: 


IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE 


PATTY O'NEILI Barbara Bel Geddes 
DONALD GRESHAM Barry Nelson 
DAVID SLATER Donald Cook 
MICHAEL O'NEILI Ralph Dunn 
Staged by Otto Preminger 
Settings and lighting by Stewart Chaney 


SCENES 


ACT O 


Scene I. The Observation Tower of the 
Empire State Building. Early 
evening 

Scene II. An apartment on East 49th 
Street. An hour later 


ACT TWO 


The same. Two hours later. 


ACT THREE 


Scene I. The same. Several hours later 

Scene II. The Observation Tower of the 
Empire State Building. The 
following afternoon 


The entire action of the play takes place 
in New York City within 24 hours 


Spring, 1951. 
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ACT ONE 


Scene One 


The Observation Tower of the Empire 
State Building. The stage is empty for a 
few moments. Then a young girl strolls 


' 


out. She is about twenty-one. Her name 


PATTY O'NEILL. She wears a light 
spring coat over a little street dress. She 
is hatiess but wears gloves, She comes 
downstage, glancing over her shoulder 
toward the tower as if she were expect- 
ing someone. There is a rather amused, 
excited smile on her face. There is an 
eager, fresh quality about patty that is 
very engaging 

She stands at the balustrade, gazing 
out, but out of the corner of her eye she 
is still watching the tower 

A few moments later a young man 
enters from the tower. His name is DON 
GRESHAM. Over his arm he carries a 
light, spring overcoat, and he wears no 
hat. He carries a small package. 

patty is well aware of the fact that 
he is there, but affects to pay no atten- 
tion. DON comes down to the balustrade. 
He is whistling with an air of noncha- 
lance. She affects to be absorbed in the 
lot-machine binoculars nearby 


pon: (Finally) Why were you in such 


tearing hurry? 


PATTY: What? 


pon: I was just putting away my wallet 
and I spoke to the woman selling tickets 
and, bingo—you'd vanished into thin 


PATTY: I’m sorry . I didn’t know for 
sure whether . Why didn’t you say 
something ? 


pon: I did. I yelled “Hey!’’—but you 
were already off in a cloud of dust 


patty: No, I don’t mean then. Why 
didn’t you say something before in the 
drug store when we—-when we first sort 
of noticed each’ other? (Points to his 
little package) Why were you buying 
pumice stone? 


pon: Because I get ink on my hands 
and pumice stone takes it off. 


patty: Oh. And all those rubber bands 
what do you need them for? 


pon: (Amused) I need those in my 
business. I didn't know you were watch- 
ing me that close 


PATTY: I was just across the counter 
from you and I couldn’t help hearing, 
and, besides, I'm always fascinated by 
what other people buy in drug stores 


You got razor blades, too 


pon: I shave. You didn’t buy anything, 
I noticed 


patty: I was flirting with a divine new 
t 
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shade of lipstick, but it was a dollar-fifty 
and I decided to be sensible. It’s so 
beautiful too—it’s called . . . (DON in- 
stantly produces a little package from 
his pocket and 


in front of her 


puts it on the balustrade 


pon: “Dusty Dawn”—and a damn silly 


name, if you ask me. (patty takes a lip- 
stick out of the package and looks at 


him wonderingly 


> 


PATTY: For me 


pon: I rarely use lipstick 


PATTY: How perfectly sweet of you! 
You must've been watching me in the 
drug store 


pon: When a man’s waiting for pumice 
stone and rubber bands, he has to watch 
something 


PATTY: Why didn’t you speak to me 
then? 


DON: I was just rehearsing a suitable 


gambit—when you mooched off 


PATTY: I did not mooch off 
pon: You never looked back once 


patty: Well, I should hope not 


I tried to create the impres- 
sion that I'd suddenly remembered an 
urgent appointment. 


Giggles 


pon: You almost fooled me. (They look 
at each other, smiling) Why didn’t you 
smile at me like that in the drug store? 


PATTY: I don’t smile at men in drug 


stores 


poN: Well, a few minutes later then 
when I obviously followed you into the 
lobby where they sell tickets for up here 


It wouldn’t have hurt you to smile then 
patty: Did I look very aloof? 


pon: Aloof and forbidding 
scared. You scowled. 


and rather 


patty: Nonsense, I was trying to iook 
sultry and provocative. 


pon: You beat me to the elevator, too. 


patty: (Slightly fussed 


got in before I realized 


I know... I 
. 1 wondered 
what happened to you. (She yawns vig- 
orously) Are your ears still popping? 
Mine are 

pon: That's just your imagination 
PATTY: Don’t be silly. Of course they're 
popping. It’s the pressure or something. 
Haven't you ever been up in an air- 
plane ? It's okay now. 
They un-popped. Now I feel fine. (Gazes 


Another yawn 


Next month's full length play 


BILLY BUDD 


out) Gosh! Isn't this wonderful ? 


pon: Not particularly. Fog’s coming in. 


Can't see much today 


PATTY: You can see Staten Island 


DON: (Amiably) You're crazy. You can 


hardly see a thing 
PATTY: I can. 


DON: Points You can’t even see 
Chrysler Building 


PATTY: I can 


pon: You're nuts 


PATTY: Well, I can imagine it, anyway. 


pon: Couldn't you imagine it just as 
well from the street? They told you it 
was crazy downstairs. .Remember the 
sign: Visibility Poor. Look 
a soul up here. 


There's not 


patty: I’m glad I came. I love it up 
here. Just think—we’re over a thousand 
feet up. The tallest building in the 
world. I think it’s wonderful. I mean 
just look—doesn’t it take your breath 
away. (An ecstatic sigh) It's a wicked 
extravagance, but I don’t care. It’s worth 
every penny of it. (pon takes out a del- 
lar bill and two dimes and puts them 
in front of her on the balustrade. 


pon: By the way, here’s your dollar- 
twenty. 


PATTY: What? What do you mean? 
pon: Despite your sultry scowl, I paid 
for two tickets—and when the woman 
said you'd paid for yours, I told her 
we'd had a little spat 
the money back 


so she gave me 


patty: You mean you're treating me to 
this? How perfectly sweet of you. 
Thanks a lot. (Puts the money in her 
purse) Now I can really enjoy it. One 
always gets a bigger kick out of things 
for free. And you don’t even know my 
name, even. I think that’s perfectly 
charming of you. (Looks him over) 
What's your name? Mine’s Patty—Patty 
O'Neili. 


pon: Don Gresham. 


PATTY: Don. Yes. That suits you. You 
look like a Don. 


DON: Patty, let me ask you a question. 
I don’t usually do things like this, and 
I have a. (PATTY pretends to be ab- 
sorbed in the slot-machine binoculars. 


She wants to duck questions. 
patty: I wonder how this gadget works? 


pon: (Gives her a dime) For a dime 
you can find out. 


PATTY: Thanks. You are nice. Before— 


when you came out, I was pretending 


pon: I gathered that. (She drops in the 
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dime and swivels the gadget around. She 


is enchanted 


patty: Oh, this is terrific. Now you can 


Wouldn't vou like a look? 


really see 


pON: I've been up here before. My office 
is in this building. Patty, listen to me a 
minute. I'd like to tell you 


PATTY Adjusts binocular Oh, stop 
jabbering. I want to enjoy this, and I 
can't while you keep on talking 
Are you drumming like that because 
vou're bored or nervous-—or do you 
want to hold my hand? You can if you 
want to She takes off her glove 
and slips her hand into his. He fondle 
gently. She gazes into space—with the 
binoculars and then without. Her face 


is troubled 


poN: You are a screwball——and no fool- 
ing. And you have very sweet hands 
Looks into her face What are you 


thinking about? 
x 


PATTY: I want.to cry 


pon: What for 


PATTY Points) All those people 


DON What people 


patty: In Brooklyn 


DON Points over hi Brook 


Ivn's over there 


patty: I don’t care. It doesn’t matter 


I still want to cry 
von: Why? 


PATTY: Because it’s so sad 


pon: What? Living in Brooklyn? 


Please don't be funny 
born in Brooklyn 


PATTY 


DON I'm not trying to be funn I 
swear I don’t know what you're talking 


about 


PATTY In a reverie The poor, drab, 
little people, sweating their lives out 


ina 


DON Shiverin Nobody's sweating on 


a day like this. Don’t worr 


PATTY: Don't be so darn practical 


DON Ther guit talking like a play by 


Sarovan 
patty: I adore him, don’t you 
Huh? Who? 

Saroyar 


I can take him or leave him 


I think he's wonderful Into 
Hello out there 


pon: Huh? 


PATTY 


Hello Out There a play 
his Saroyan’s. Hell Out There by 
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William Saroyan. It's about a man who 
was in jail Gently) He loves little, 
drab, gentle people. Saroyan—not the 


man who was in jail 


DON Baffled 


down, shall we 


Look, Patty—let's go 
> 


It's getting all fogged 
in 


patty: No, I like it up here 


DON Aren't vou cold? 


PATTY: Only my hands. They always 


get. cold when I get excited 
pon: What are you excited about? 


patty: Coming up here. I’ve wanted to 


for vears 
DON Then why didn’t you? 


PATTY Frankly, because I couldn't af 
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ford it. You can get a lovely pair of 
nylons for a dollar-twenty. I don't know 


why I decided to splurge tonight 


DON Chuckles cently) You're terribl 


sweet 


PATTY Look, I swear I had no idea 


you'd I was splurging Fancy 
charging a dollar-twenty just to ride to 
the top of a building. It's enough to 


make you a Communist 


pon: You think Stalin doesn't charge 
admission to go to the top of the 


Kremlin ? 


PATTY Seriously) You know, I never 


thought of that 

DON Are vou hunery 

PATTY Starving 

Let's go down and get some dinne 
Shak her head No 

Wi not 


You've spent enough 


Don't be sills 


PATTY You have, too. A ticket to the 


tower and a lovely lipstick 


Ribbing) Don't forget the dime 


the gadget 


paTTy: (Gravely) That's right 


pon: Now, don't be a little dope. We're 
going semeplace to eat. I don’t want 
any arguments out of you 


patty: Where would we go? 
DON: You name it 


patty: Are you very flush? 


DON: Just name it 


patty: Would you take me Stork 


Club? 
DON Sure 


patty: It’s awfully expensive 


DON Oh, well. Mr 


live 


Billingsley has 


patty: Do you like the Stork Club? 


DON: I've only been there a few times 
It's mostly for people in show business, 
and I don't know many of those. Do 
ou like it? 


patty: Gosh, yes. I've only been there 
once—an agent took me—but I'd just 
adore to go again None of the boys I 
know can afford it. We usually go Dutch 
to a spaghetti joint. I love spaghetti, 


don't you? 


DON Frankly, I prefer a good steak 


Come on, let's go 


PATTY Hesitates, stalling It’s early 


I'm not that hungry 


DON Fine. We'll go to my place first 


and have a drink. How about it 


ATTY Looks him over for a lon 


time) Would vou try to seduce me? 


ON imused) I don't know. Probably 


Wi 


PATTY: Why 4 girl wants to know 


ON: A girl is supposed to be intuitive 
ibout those things. You don’t go around 


bluntly asking people such questions 
patty: I do. I always do 


pon: And what happens if they say yes, 


they re going to try and seduce you? 


party: I generally believe them, and 


then I'm out one dinner 


DON And if they say their intentions 


are honorable? 


PATTY I generally believe them—but 
ou get fooled sometimes. I hate men 


ike that 


who don’t mind being seduced. Why 


After all, there are lots of girls 


pick on those who do? 


pON: Okay.. I won't make a single pass 


at you. Do vou believe me 


PATTY A long look) Yes. 1 do. You're 
ce. I like you 





pon: I could be lying 
patty: That's true. Are you? 


pon: Frankly, I don’t know. I’ve never 
run up against anybody like you 


patty: (Delighted) How nice! 
pon: I won't take an oath that I’m not 
going to kiss ‘you 


patty: Oh, that’s all right. Kissing’s 
fun. I've no objection to that 


pon: I'll be damned if I know whether 
you're just incredibly naive or whether 
you're ribbing the pants off me 

patty: (Bluntly) Look, it’s very simple 
Let's face it—going to a man’s anart- 
ment almost always ends in one of two 
ways: Either the girl's willing to lose 
or she fights for it. I don’t 
and I think it’s vul- 
gar to fight for it. So I always put my 
cards on the table. Don’t you think that’s 


sensible ? 


her virtue 


want to lose mine 


pon: (Smiling) Okay. Sold. Affection, 


but no passion. My word of honor 


patty: (Happily) “Affection, but no 


passion.”’ That's lovely. You could run 
for president on that Laughing, he 
pulls her to him, tilts up her face, and 


they kiss 


even if you 
Kisses her. After 
kiss) Patty O'Neill. You must be very 
Irish. 


DON You're terribly sweet 


are a little bit nuts 


patty: Both of my parents were born 
in Brooklyn, but Pop's Irish from way 
back. When he gets good and mad, he 
can even talk with a thick brogue 


pon: What does he do? 


PATTY: He’s a cop. 


pon: Oh. Then you probably have 


of brothers and sisters 


patty: No. Why? 


pon: I always thought Irish cops 
« feast ten kids. 


patty: No. I was the only one 
mother died when I was twelve. She 


swell 
pon: You live at home 


PATTY: (Shakes her head emphatically 
Uh uh. Irish cops are too strict and old- 
fashioned, and Pop’s a holy terror. All 
my beaux were scared to death of him 
I've been on my own since I was 
eighteen Looks him over Are you 


married ? 
pon: No 


patty: That's good. You shouldn't get 
married for ages 


What do you do? 


You're too voung 


pon: Architect 


patty: Oh, that explains the ink and 


the pumice stone! Are you a draftsman? 


pon: Believe it or not—I’m a full- 


fledged architect. I can build you any- 
thing from a cathedral to a bomb shelter. 


Patty: This’li be a lesson to you. You 
shouldn't pick up girls in the Empire 
State Building. Then you get hooked 
for tickets to the tower, and a dinner at 
the Stork Club 


or alter 


and no prospects before 
There’s not much percentage 
in it for you, is there? 


pon: It’s not every day that I can pick 


up a charming little lunatic like you 


patty: Do you really think I’m nuts? 


pon: No, not really. But I’m an archi- 
tect, and I have a rather orderly mind 
and lead quite an orderly life 


PATTY Thoughtfully) I'm too young 


to tidy up my life yet. You see, at my 
age, when you're just learning a lot of 
new things, vou haven't the remotest 
idea what to keep, or what to discard, 
or even what to get. You just go on col- 


lecting them—and hope for the best 


As for instance? 


patty: A career, if possible. Failing that 

marriage. I’m just dying to get mar- 
ried—but I’m very choosy, so it’s not 
going to be easy. The kind of men I 


want don’t grow on trees. 


von: Do they prowl the lobby of the 
Empire State Building picking up girls? 
patty: You didn’t pick me up. I made 
you. My gosh, I did everything but ac- 
tually drop my handkerchief. (Amused 
But don’t 
you're not the type I’m looking 
for at all 


Looks in his face, laughing 


worry 


DON: No? 


PATTY Nope You looked sort of forlorn 
and I wanted to talk to you, but you're 
much too young. When I get married, 
I want a nice, middle-aged man with 
gobs of dough. Preferably one who's 
been married before and had a simply 
lousy time. He can have five kids, for 
all I care 


pon: Doesn't sound very romantic 


PATTY Oh, pooh! Romance is for 
bobby-sockers. I'd much rather have a 


man appreciate me than drool over me 


pon: Do you think I have a tendency to 
drool ? 


PATTY Thought fully Yes, I think 
you're quite demonstrative. I think that’s 


swell. I'm very affectionate myself 


pon: How old are you? 


paTTy: I'll be twenty-one in a few 
weeks. Old enough to vote. (Gazes into 
space—points vaguely) Just think—every 
day thousands of people my age become 
old enough to vote—and none of us 
really know what to vote for. I always 
want to cry—the poor, little, ignorant 


people. 


pon: No! No! Don’t go Saroyan on me 


again. I'm getting hungry. Aren’t you? 


PATTY: ) let’s go 


pon: And you'll let me take you to my 
place for a drink first? 


PATTY: (Gravely) Yes 
pon: Without any qualms? 
patty: Without a qualm in the world. 


Hastily) And I’m not reflecting on your 
virility either 


DON: Let’s leave my virility out of it 


PATTY: Well, I just didn’t want to hurt 
Philosophically 


They're not a bit flattered to 


your feelings. Boys are 
so funny 


be trusted 


pon: You met me ten minutes ago. Why 


do you trust me so implicitly? 


PATTY: Simply It sounds awfully 
corny——but I think you’re a man of 


honor. A girl can tell 


poN: (Touched) You're really terribly 
sweet. (He raises her chin and kisses her 
gently on the lips 

PATTY: 


Thank you. (Contented sigh) 


I’m so glad you don’t mind 
pon: Mind what? 


paTTY: (Brightly—taking his arm) Oh, 
men are usually so bored with virgins. 
I'm so glad you're not. (As they walk 


toward exit 


CURTAIN 


Scene Two 


The living room of DON’s apartment 
in the East Forties. It is on the fifth 
floor of a large apartment building, well 
lit by table and floor lamps. It is a large, 
very masculine room. Windows look out 
onto the street. Under these windows 
there is a narrow window seat of leather 
On the left is a door leading to the two 
bedrooms and on the right is a door to 
the kitchen. There is a fireplace at right, 
and, nearby, a comfortable chair with 
an ottoman. Behind this there is a small, 
well-stocked portable bar. The lamps are 
all lit. It’s about an hour later. Outside, 
it’s raining, a steady, hissing downpour 
he drapes are not yet drawn. There is 


2 backing which shows the 


dimly lit 


cindows of houses across the 


Streets 
patty is curled up comfortably on a 
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large couch. She is studying a blueprint 

a building designed by pon. She ha 
removed her coat, which hangs over the 
back of a straight chair. Theré is a coffee 
table in front of the couch. patty has 
also removed her shoes, which stand 
neatly under the coffee table, on which 
she has placed her purse and gioves 
PaTTy's feet are curled up under her 
Behin 


the couch, there is a library table with 


modestly covered by her skirt 


a handsome, massive table lamp. On the 
table, there ts a large silver-framed phc 
tograph of a pretty girl. It is a studic 
portrait of the glamor type. There is n 
ign of DON. After a few momen 
phone rings. The telephone, on a 
cord, is on the librar 


couch 


PATTY Yelling toward 


Tele phone ! Silence Do you 

to answer it? (DON enters from kitchen 
He is preparing to fix drinks and carries 
an ice-bucket in one hand. He sets 


ce-bucket down on the bar and then 


crosses to answer the phone 


DON No, I'll get it Inte 
Hello? (Very cordial) Oh, hello, Mike 


phone 


sorry, pal, not tonight. Just going out 
Sure, later this week. Love to. So long 
He hangs nd « ses to bar, where 


he mi 
patty: Who's Mike? 
pon: Friend of mine 
PATTY: Are you mad ; 


DON: No, ol course not 


PATTY Why did 


quickly 


Because there 


anything more to say. He wanted me to 


DON Amused wasn t 


dine with him, and I told him I couldn't 


atty: Yes—but vou could have talked 
to him. I always talk by the hour to my 


friends 


pon: I'll bet you do 
Where did I put that bottk 


Glancing around 
of Ver- 


mouth ? 


PATTY Pointing) Over there Unroll 
g blueprint further) This is fascinat- 
ing. What's it going to be? Oh I 
see Reads from blueprint) Ground 
Center—Donald 
Oh, boy, that’s 


something. Are you famous? 


plan—Freeport Civic 
Gresham, architect 


pon: No. Not in the least. I'm just a 


good, practical, modern, run-of-the-mill 


architect. (Hands her another rolled-uf 
blueprint You can get a better idea 
from this. It’s an elevation She re 
moves rubber band from rolled- 


preads it out. He 


fully 


patty: Now I know why you needed 
That's 


rubber bands Looks at plan 


swell. Is it built already 
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ilding 


patty: Have you planned 


ings 


DON: Quite a few. Used be 
big firm. Went on my own a couple of 


ears ago 


PATTY: Don’t you get an awful kick out 


of looking at a building—and knowing 


that it all started in your head? 


DON Sure. [ll let vou in on 

First job I did off my own bat was 

large, hideous warehouse. I sometimes 

drove out late at night when there 
it a soul around and I sat in my 


and gloated over it 


‘Ty All alone 


on: Uh huh. Large, boxlike brick ware- 


houses don’t appeal to many 


people 


PATTY I think it’s more fun to have 


someone to gloat with = 


DON: Might be. Are you sure you wor't 


have a martini? 


PATTY: Quite sure. I only want 
onade, that’s all. Or a Coke, or 
thing 


DON m sorry, but I'm fresh o 


lemons and/or Cokes 


PATTY: Never mind. I'll settle for an 


olive. I really don’t want a thing 
pon: Don’t you like martinis? 


PATTY I used to like them, but I gave 


up drinking 
DON Why? 


patty: I think it’s sort of high school 
to drink and smoke when you don’t 
actually crave it Looking around) I 
love your apartment. Do you live here 


martinis) All alone 


But you showed me two bed- 
pon: One's for guests—if, as and when 
I have guests 


PATTY: Oh 


> 


Slight pause) Do you have 


a mustress 


DON Mistress? Isn't that a rather old- 


fashioned term ? 


PATTY Well, it may be old-fashioned 


but at least its specific. Do vou have 


You ask the damnedest questions 


PATTY: Why 


oure obviously quite well off. It's 


You're a bachelor, and 


natural question 


DON It isn't a bit natural. You don't 
go around asking people bluntly if they 


have a mistress 


patty: I do. It saves so much time. I 
mean, one always finds out sooner or 


later. Do you? Have one, I mean? 


pon: No, as a matter of fact, I don't 


PATTY: That's good. I'm glad A 


pause Why don’t you have one? 
Hastily) You needn't tell me unless 


you want to 


pon: Well, maybe I think it’s sort of 
zh school to have a mistress unless you 


actually crave one 


PATTY: Promptly You know, that’s 


really very true Points to picture 


Who's that? 
pon: Her name is Cynthia 


patty: She's quite cute. (A closer look 
Very cute A questioning look Are 


ou in love with her 


pon: (Vaguely) No. Not now. I used 
to be. Sort of, I think. I don’t know 


Not any more, anyway 


PATTY: Oh. Why do you have her pic- 


ture 


poN: Because she gave it to me 


patty: Is she in love with vou? 


How can a man tell? 


patty: When a girl gives a man her 


picture, that’s usually a sign. 


DON I 


Could be. Probably 


thought she was. She's only eighteen 


dunno 


PATTY: Were you engaged? 


DON Gloomily) More or less, I sup- 


pose 


PATTY Oh. How sad 


Looks at picture again) She's 


Com passionately 
' 
for you 


so pretty. Was she ; 


DON Grimly) She was not my mistress. 


paTTy: I never said she was 
pon: You were just going to! 


patty: Don’t be disagreeable. ( Brightly) 


You're not engaged to her now? I 


mean, not even sort of? 
pon: Nope. All off 


patty: When did you split up? 


pon: Last night. Or maybe this morn- 
ing. Sometime in between. 


patty: Oh. How sad! Were you 
crushed? I’m always simply devastated 
when I break up with people. I was 
engaged to a boy once, and when I 
sent him back the ring, I absolutely 
wept buckets 


pon: Never gave Cynthia a ring, and 
the only time she ever weeps is into the 
fifth daiquiri 
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patty: What an awful thing to say. I 


don’t believe you even liked her 


DON I'm beginning to wonder about 
that myself 


PATTY: Then why are you so unhappy 


about it? 


pon: I’m not a bit unhappy 


patty: You're keeping her picture. And 
when I asked if you were still in love 


with her, you shilly-shallied 


pon: (Cheerfully) Okay, she’s left an 
aching void in my heart 


patty: Is that why you picked me up 


sort of on the rebound? 
pon: Could be 


patty: Why did you split up? 


pon: You ask too many questions 


patty: I know. I'm sorry. (Looks at 


picture again) She has a very pretty 
chin. 


pon: She’s very pretty all over 


PATTY: (Significantly) Oh. How sad! 


Then she was your mistress? 
pon: She was nothing of the sort. 


patty: You said she was pretty all over 


I naturally thought 


pon: Why are you so preoccupied with 
sex? 


Patty: (indignantly) Who? Me? 


pon: Yes—you 


patty: Do you really think I am? 


pon: Well, you're always asking people 
if they plan seduction, or whether they're 
bored with virgins, or if they have a 
mistress. If that isn't being preoccupied 
with sex, I'd like to know what is. 


PATTY: You may be right. (Brightly 
But don’t you think it’s better for a girl 
to be preoccupied with sex than occu- 


pied? 


DON: Strolls to windou You win 
Much better Peers through drapes 
Raining like hell. 


PaTTy: (Rises, points to the TV set 


Say, listen, is your TV working? 


pon: Sure, why? a 


patty: What's the time? 


pon; About seven-thirty 


PATTY: Oh, well, there's lots of time yet 
Can you watch TV from the Stork 


Club? 
DON I don’t know 


PATTY: Remind me to turn it on at ten, 


will you? They're doing a show on CBS 
that I'd have been absolutely perfect 
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for, but they gave it to another girl and 
I want to see if she stinks. It was a nice 
little part too 


pon: What kind of parts do vou play? 


Well, I've only done three dra- 


matic shows so far the competition is 


PATTY: 
simply brutal—but each time I’ve done a 
sort of——well, I suppose you'd call it a 
sort of tart. I'm good, too. I got a call 
from Studio One. Friday I'm going to 
read for another tart. 


pon: You don’t look very much like a 
tart 


I do on TV. I look all haggard 


and dissipated and simply crawling with 


PATTY 


vice, 


DON: Doesn’t that apply to everyone on 


rv? 


PATTY: Don’t you be snotty about TV 
Maybe some of the shows are rather 
crummy yet, but it’s bread and butter 


to hundreds of girls like me. 


pon: Talking of bread and butter—I'm 


hungry. Let's go and eat 


patty: Okay. 


DON You're going to get drenched 


without a raincoat 


PATTY: Let’s not go out! Let’s fix din- 


nér up here. I’m a sensational cook 


pon: Unfortunately, I haven't any sen- 
sational food 
patty: Don’t you have anything? 


pon: Afraid not 


patty: No leftovers? What I can do 
with leftovers is nobody’s business. Do 


you like kedgeree? 
poN: Beg pardon? 


Kedgere¢ 


Do you have any finnan haddie? 


PATTY it’s made with finnan 


haddis 
pon: God, no 


PATTY: Don't say “God, no” like that 


You've never tasted it. It’s delicious 


DON: Look, Patty—all I have in the 
kitchen is a box of crackers that are very 
stale, and a small crock of cheese that 
was sent to me last Christmas. 


PATTY: Blue chees 


DON: It’s going blue. That’s all. No eggs 


even, no milk—nothing 


PATTY: Don’t you ever eat meals here? 


DON: No 


patty: No wonder you're unhappy and 


maladjusted 


DON: I’m not a bit unhappy, and my 
adjustment is just dandy 


patty: You broke up with Cynthia. 


poN: It was not for lack of home cook- 


ing, believe me. 


patty: How do you know? I think 
that’s awful. That darling kitchen going 
to waste. And that lovely ice box and 
stove. I want to cry. Honestly. 


pON: You're the strangest girl I’ve ever 
known 


patty: You don’t know me. You picked 


me up 
con: You don’t have to rub it in. 


patty: Yes, I do. I think both of us 


ought to bear it in mind all the time. 


pon: Why? 


PATTY: Because— (A sigh 


we should, that’s all. 


I just think 


DON: Why? 


PATTY: Just in case we start feeling 
romantic about each other 


poN: Is that bad? 


patty: Yes. You picked me up, and no 
matter what happened, you'd always 


wonder 
pon: What about? 


PATTY About all the other men who 


might have picked me up before you did 


in just the same way 


pon: I have been wondering about that. 
Do you do it often? 


PATTY: Once is enough to leave doubts 


DON Mine are comple tely dispelled 


PATTY: For the time being. They'd come 


creeping back, though 


DON Earnestly) Never. You see, you're 


rather 


paTTy: Oh, shut up. I don’t want to 
talk about it any more 


pon: Okay. Would you like to fix dinner 


for us here? 


patty: Even I can’t do much with stale 


crackers and moldy old cheese 





von: There’s a market down the block 
I have a raincoat. I could get whatever 


you need 


PATTY She’s obviously 
Would you like to? 


enchanted 


pon: Sure. Would you? 


patty: I'd love it. I adore cooking, and 
I rarely get a chance to cook for a man 


My roommate's a girl 
Amused) I'm rélieved to hear it 


PATTY Smil t i Now who's 


preoccupied with sex 


pON: Okay, okay. Whatll I buy 


patty: Let's splurge. Let’s have steak 
and mushrooms and a salad and cake 
and coffee. And strawberries. You'll have 
to buy a sponge cake. I won't have time 
to bake one. Be sure to get whipping 
cream, and we'll have strawberry 


shortcake 
pon: Okay. Sold. Mak ut a list 


PATTY: Oh, you don’t need a list. Tell 
them at the store tnat you haven't any- 
thing—-tell ‘em what we're going to 
have and they'll tell you what you need 
Tell ‘er you re just setting up house 
keeping 

All right The phone rin 


at it then at him. He picks up 

Hello? Oh, hello, Shirley. How 

ou, baby? No, not tonight, I'm 

Nope 

Give me a raincheck, will you 

Okay, Shirley. Be seeing you. "Byes He 
hang up 


dining with an important 


patty: Who's Shirley 


Blonde, blue eyes 


Hundred and ten pounds. Very beauti 


pon: Girl I know 


ful. All over. Any more questions? 


patty: What did she want? 


poN: She asked me to dinn 


with her parents. They're 


patty: Oh. Personally 


right for girls to call 


Ribbing) It is rather disgusting, 


know what you're thinking. I 


up——and that’s worse than 


pon: Will you stop harping on that 
you sweet little dope? (He m« 


her. She backs away. He takes 


the shoulders 


PATTY Run along and do your 
keting 


DON Gently Patty 


PATTY Deliberately matter-of-fact) And 
don't forget the staples—the flour, and 


salt and sugar and coffee and stuff 


ha) 


She wriggles herself free of his hand 
on her shoulders. He stands looking at 


Well, go on—what 


> 


her very intently 


are you waiting for 


pon: I've decided not to run for presi 
dent—at least not on that platform you 
drafted for m« 


What? 


PATTY 


DON Affection but no passion 


think 


PATTY You're not passionate now 
you're just hungry. And so am I. Ge 


out and get the groceries 


DON: Okay vets his raine 


back in a fli Hold the fort 


What'll I 


phone rings while you're gone 


PATTY Hey, wait! 


nswer t 


Aren't you afraid of being 
1> 


promised 


PATTY 


poN: Not particularly. Of course, 
mother called at four a.m. and 
answered, she might raise an eye 
but it’s only seven p.m. and my 

in Europe 


patty has walked 


Suddenl 


patty: Did you build this house 


pon: Not yet. Some day I plan t 


sketch. It's a sort of } 


it. Of course you'll ne 


old trees like that 


Takes picture off hook 
ady there. I plan to build this 


fit into the trees 


> 


PATTY: How do you mean 


It's a piece of property I own 


patty: Gosh? Do you own property 


pon: Don't be too impressed. It's just 
five acres of land up in Maine. Cost me 
all of a thousand dollars He laugh 
Bought it four years ago—and went 


hock to pay for it. Clear now 


PATTY Oh. Is that where you'd have 


lived you'd married Cynthia? 
She didn’t like it 


patty: You're kidding. She didn’t like 
+} 


his darling cabin? 


pon: She said she didn’t want to liv 


n a neck of the woods up in Maine 
patty: Why not? She's crazy 


pon: No, she isn’t. You'd be surprised 
at the number of people who don’t want 
Maine 


He looks over her shoulder 


to live ir PATTY Stands gazing 


at picture 


PATTY: What's this long, flat business? 


DON: Influence of Frank Lloyd Wright 
Car port under it—sun deck on top 


Modern as hell 


patty: Is this the bedroom? 


DON Yep. Windows on three sides 


Fireplace here. Huge fireplace. Roast an 


ox on it, if you felt like it 


patty: It might be fun to roast 


n a bedroom 


pon: Limb of that oak tree just misses 
the sun deck by two feet. That's quite 


a tree 


PATTY She stares at hin It must be 


wonderful to own a tre¢ 
poN: Huh? 


PATTY I have a window box with 


geraniums—but it must be simply terrific 


to actually own an enormous tree 


DON Indulgently) I own a stream, too 
Points t 


It’s barely a trickle, but it does flow. It 


picture) It's way back there 


could be dammed up to make a swim 
ng hol 


PATTY How wonderful! Do you ever 


drive out to gloat over it? 


pon: My child, it’s a good sixteen-hour 
drive. Haven't seen it for a couple of 
years. Only remember that I own it 


when I pay the taxes 


Want to drive out with 


week end and look at it 


after a long 


pause) Ne 
Why not? 


PATTY Unhappily) Because 


and I didn’t mean to 


ON I'd have asked you even 
1adn’t hinted. I have rather an 


trees myself 


“aTTy: When I was a kid Stop 
t ht Do you like 


Poker-faced Can't stand the 


en 
PATTY: Why not? 


Amused) Oh 


I've nmver been exposed to then 


They're all right 


much 


patty: Isn't that funny? You're quite 
loving trees, but you're a littl 
ushamed to admit you like kids. I'd lik 


to have at least five 


proud 


pon: I know. You plan to acquire then 


ready-made with a rich middle-aged 


husband 


Oh, yes, but I'd like five of my 


own too. I suppose you think it isn’t fair 


PATTY 


to bring kids into this—this mess of a 


world? 





pon: Ever hear of a mess being cleaned 
up by unborn kids? 


patty: (Soberiy) I never thought of it 
that way 


pon: Think about it while I get all this 
food you've ordered 


patty: Okay. I will 


are you? 


How old 


Pause 


pon: Twenty-eight. Why? 


PATTY: Twenty-eight. Let’s see—half 
that is fourteen—-plus seven (Smiles 
happily) Twenty-one. Isn't that amaz- 


ing? It just works out 
pon: What does? 


patty: Haven't you ever heard that the 
girl is supposed to be half the man’s age, 
plus seven? 


pon: What girl? What man? 


patty: Never mind. Beat it 


DON Walks to door, pensively) Say, I 
think I'll get some ham and eggs, too. 
After his exit patty goes to table and 
gets plate of olives, carries it to couch, 
settles herself comfortably with phone 
from sofa table and dials. 


PATTY (Into phone Hello, Vicki? 
Hello, sweetie. Were you getting worried 
about me? Well, don’t. I'm okay, but I 
won't be home for dinner. No, you can 
eat up all the spaghetti, you lucky girl 
Munches on olives) What? I am not 
chewing gum. I’m eating olives—and 
you'll never guess where. I’m in a man’s 
apartment. Now, please stop worrying 
No, you don’t know him, but he’s just 
divine. What? No, he wouldn’t harm a 
fly, honestly. His name’s Gresham 


Donald Gresham—and he’s an architect 


and he has a perfectly darling apartment 


on East 49th Street—and he’s a bachelor 
and he has a crew, haircut—and he 
owns a perfectly gorgeous old oak tree 
oak tree, that’s right. . . . Never mind, 
I'll explain it later. What? I don’t know, 
sweetie—I only met the man a couple 
of hours ago—No, no, don’t worry 
He’s practically a child, and very sweet 
Don’t worry. Does he know what? 
She laughs) Sure. Sure. I told him 
and he doesn’t mind a bit. Isn’t that 
refreshing? Okay then, stop worrying. 
Any messages? Oh, how very dull. (Door 
buzzer sounds) Look, I'll call you back 
later, maybe. There’s someone at the 
door. G’bye. (She hangs up, primps and 
goes to the front door 
SLATER 


Enter pavip 
DAVID its around forty and is 
endowed with entirely too much charm 
for his own good. Despite the fact that 
he’s tanned and healthy, there’s a vague 
aura of dissipation about him. He speaks 
with a marked Southern drawl. paviw 
also has too much money for his own 
good. It is doubtful if he ever did a day’s 
work in his life. He wears obviously ex- 
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DON: Boy 


ACT ONE—Scene Two 


this weighs a ton! I bought enough food for a month’s siege 


Barry Nelson, Barbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook 


pensive but very informal-looking clothes 
At the moment, he has on a raincoat 
dry) over a rather hearty tweed suit 
He wears a brown felt hat at a rather 
rakish angle. When patty opens the 
door to him, he is obviously very much 
surprised. He remains in the doorway, 
gaping «at her 


pavip: Well, I'll be damned! 
PATTY: Smiling) Why will you be 
damned? 


pavip: I'm sorry. You caught me off 


base. I didn’t expect to find—a girl here 


patty: Why not? It’s a very respectable 


hour 


pavip: (Fussed) Yes—yes, of course. I 
didn’t mean—you see, is—er—is Mr 
Gresham in? 


patty: No, but he’ll be back in a little 
while. He went to the market at the 
corner. Won’t you come in? 


pavip: (Hesitating) Well, I was just 
going out—and I thought maybe Don 
was free—and—you see, I live a couple 
of floors above—so I guess I'd better 


just 


PATTY: Don’t be silly. Come in. Would 


you like a drink? 


DAVID: I would like a drink 
very much indeed. (Disarmingly) Frank- 
ly, I'm still slightly hung over from—er 


from last night, and a drink . 


Gravely 


PATTY Soothingly) 1 know. A hair of 


the dog. You'll be all right. I’ve cured 
more hangovers than you could shake a 
stick at 


pavip: (Shuddering) Never shake a stick 
at a hangover. It brings on the scream- 


ing willies. DAVID comes in, removes his 


hat and coat, throws them on window 
seat, while patty pours him a drink.) 
My name’s David Slater. What’s yours? 


PATTY: Patty. Patty O'Neill 
pavip: Known Don for long? 


patty: (Glibly 


isn’t really long 


Oh, yes. Of course, it 
but it just seems like 
ages. He’s a darling. I’m crazy about 
him. (Brings him his drink 


pavip: (Sipping his cocktail) That's 


very interesting. Is he crazy about you? 


patty: Oh, it’s purely platonic on both 
sides. (pavip glances significantly at her 
stockinged feet. 


pavip: (Very skeptical) Of course 


PATTY: (Amused) I took off my shoes 


because my feet hurt 


pavip: You should never say that your 
feet hurt 


patty: Why not? They do 


pavip: My foot singular hurts is an in- 
triguing statement. My feet plural hurt 
is a rather sordid admission 


PATTY: (Laughs, puts on her shoes) 
Well, anyway, these were on sale at less 
than half price, and they’re divine, but 
they’re too tight. They were killing me. 
She sees that he’s finished his cocktail 
and pours him another 
lots left 


Here, there’s 


pavip: Aren't you having one? 


patty: No, thanks. I don’t drink. Have 


you known Don long? 


pavip: Oh, about a year. Little less 


Since he moved in here 


PATTY : 
Cynthia? 


Points to picture) Do you know 





pavip: Yes, indeed 


Don’s 


so to spr ak 


PATTY: She was sort of fiancee, 


you know. I mean 


pavip: What do you mean—-so to spei 


Well, it s 


arrat 


PATTY 
sort of loose 
Loose? Did he 


DAVID 


Oh, no. But 


navip: Yes 
atty: W 


pavip: That's 


PATTY Why 


Mulling tht 
Handsomel Well, 
Bright Dor 


going to fix 


ully pretty 
out to buy steaks. I'n 
cook. Dc 


ip here. I’m a terrific 


steak 


Mad about it 


DAVID 


Why 


with us? 


don’t 


think n 


Salm 


pavip: I 


all the 


PATTY: Oh, you mean because of Cyn- 


thia? 


pavip: There's a connection 


PATTY Did they split up because of 


you? I mean, did you disapprove or 


something ? 


pavip: On the 
to love 


contrary. I was prepared 
More 


I've been practically fawning on him 


him like a son than a son 


ready to give him my blessing any mo- 


ment. Damn 


PATTY Oh. Is Cynthia all broken up 


about it 


DAVID No. Sh« 1 n't break up so 


easily. But I am. I wa on that 


boy Sigh Damnatior 


counting 


they 
You s . I don’t 


PATTY Then because 


split up. (Disarmin 


youre sor 


Q 
© 


know anything about what happened 


except that he told me it was off 


DAVID: Growling Uh huh 


PATTY You seem to be sore 


Are you? I mean, did he do 


have done 


s what I'd lik 
I'm here 
ails that Mr 


hors whipped By me 


Donaid Gresh 


Why? 


sn’'t Don whon 
Oh. Mrs. Slater 


Nope. She divorced n 


1008 was Cynthia s 


Did she 


to horsewhip poor Dor 


PATTY send you down just 


pavip: No. She’s out somewhere. She 


always out. I never know where she is 


Sigh I was not cut out to raise 


daughter 


PATTY: She needs a good influencs 


probably needs a mother 


pavip: Either that—or a good swift kick 


in the pants 


Well, couldn't you 
You 


Why don’t you marry again 


PATTY provi 


look awfully 


> 


or the other? young 


pavip: Unfortunately, all the women to 


whom I am attracted are not a desirable 


influence 
don't you kick her 


PATTY Then why 


in the pants? 
Start 


It’s an attractive thought 


Well, I've 


DAVID 
fo rise 


think T'll 


enjoyed our chat, I 


Don’t dash off. You don’t want 
Stay here. Don’t be silly 


Come on, do stay 


PATTY 


to eat alone 


pavip: No. I don’t think so. I 


patty: Look, just because they secm 


have had a fight is no reason why you 
j Why did 


She breaks muses 


they break it off, anyway? (pDaAvip con 


r a moment, frowning. H an’t 


quite make this girl out. He settles down 


Look, know 
well, tell me 


friend a man of high 


DAVID since you seem to 
something. Do 


consider our 


ciples? 


certainly do, He’s charmit 


I have been told that 
ithout charm, but I have 


hatsoever nswer 


man who 


know wt 


a father 


Ol 


Good God 


nade you Sk 


Well, isn’t that what fathers are 


so worried about? 


My father used to worry himself 
about it. If 
he'd go on and on 


ind d 


a boy so much as looked 
about hell 


lation 





pavip: Do you believe in that? 


patty: (Dubiously) No. But it makes 


you stop and think. 


pavip: I must make a note of that 
speak to Cynthia about hell fire and 
damnation 


Patty: Yes, but don’t go on and on 
That’s one reason I left home. Pop 
never drew the line. When boys took me 
out on a first date they used to get a 
load of brimstone right off the bat. It 
scared them all off 


pavip: I wonder if Cynthia 


PATTY: (Cheerfully) Look, you needn't 


worry. I about 


don’t know anything 
Cynthia, but Don would never do a 
thing like that. He doesn’t believe in it 
Just forget it. (Brightly) Is that why 
you came down? Because you thought 


she was pregnant? 


pavip: No! I suspected that maybe they 
(Suddenly) Let's talk about some- 
thing else, shall we? 


PATTY: Then you will stay for dinner, 
won't you? 


pavip: Frankly, I’m tempted. But hadn’t 
we better check with Don first? 


patty: Why? I’m sure it'll be okay with 
him. You said you always got along fine. 
Cynthia doesn’t have to know. 


pavip: I wasn’t thinking of Cynthia at 
the moment. 


PATTY: What were you thinking about? 


pavip: Well, if I had inveigled a pretty 
girl to fix dinner for me in my apart- 
ment on a rainy night, and somebody 
tried to crash the party, I’d be sore as 
hell 


patty: Did you say “invaygled?” 


pavip: (Hastily apologetic) Yes, but I 


assure you I 


PATTY: Is that how it’s pronounced? I 
always say “inveigled.” Is “invaygled” 


right? 


pavip: I think so. (Tries them Loth 


Inveigled——invaygled—inveigled. Now I 


don’t know. Silly word, isn’t it? 


patty: Well, whichever it is, Don didn’t 
have much to do of it. It was my idea 
You see, I didn’t bring a raincoat, and 
he wanted to take me out, and then it 
started pouring—so I said I’d fix steaks. 
I make a divine steak sauce. Oh, gosh 
I hope he brings mustard 


pavip: Nevertheless, the fact remains 
PATTY: What fact? 


pavip: You and he will doubtless wish 
to be alone 


PATTY: Why? 
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pavip: He may have plans for after 


dinner. 


patty: (Cheerfully) Oh, no, that’s all 
understood. He promised he wouldn't 
even try to make passes. Not one pass, 
he said, and not one pass has he made. 
This is purely a social visit—by mutual 
agreement 

pavip: Has it occurred to you that after 
a steak dinner he might become more 
affectionate ? 


patty: Oh, I hope he will. I like being 
kissed. (Musing) D’you know that he’s 
never even kissed me since the Empire 


State Building 


DAVID: You mean since it was built? 


PATTY: Don't be silly: That’s where we 
met—in a lovely fog. (Musing) Gosh, 
I hope he brings pepper and salt and 
stuff. Men always like their food well 
seasoned, but they never think of buying 
it. Do you like kedgeree? 


pavip: Never met her. 


PATTY: Kedgeree’s a dish. 


pavip: I'll bet she is. 


PATTY: It’s a dish made of flaked finnan 


haddie and rice and eggs. 


pavip: I've lost all interest. (Telephone 


rings 


PATTY: Excuse me. (Picks up phone) 
Hello—yes—just a sec—lI’ll look—yes, 
this is Plaza 9-8416—no—I'm afraid he’s 
not here right now. But he’ll be back in a 
few minutes. What? Oh, not more than 
another ten minutes, I'd say. He just 
went out to buy some steaks and gro- 
ceries—that can’t take him so very long. 
Oh, yes, I’m sure he’ll be here—I'm fix- 
ing dinner for us and it’s such lousy 
weather that I’m sure we'll stay home 
afterwards. Shall I tell him who called? 
Hello? Hello? H’um—hung up on me. 
Hangs up—dubiously) I can’t help it 
He told me to answer the phone 


pavip: Male or female? 
PATTY: Female. Very female. She has 


such a pretty voice. A thick Southern 
accent that you could cut with a knife. 


pavip: (Gulping) Oh—oh 


PATTY 


You know her? 


pAvip: Yes, indeed. That must've been 


Cynthia 


patty: Of course—you have a Southern 


accent, too. I might’ve guessed. I'n 
sorry. If I'd had any idea I'd have told 
her you were here and you could've 


pavip: Thank God you didn’t 


PATTY: Why? Didn't you tell me she 
asked you to come down and horsewhip 


poor Don? 


DAVID: Significantly Yes, but—well, 


never mind. You see—-we—never mind. 


(Amiably 


my business, anyway 


PATTY: Okay. It’s none of 
Hospitably) Go 


on, fix yourself another drink. 


DAVID: 
I do 


Crosses to bar) Don’t mind if 


PATTY: Would you like me to turn on 


the TV? 
pavip: Is it in color? 


patty: You're crazy. It won't be in 


color for years 


DAVID: Let’s wait till then! 
over to the windows, pulls aside the 
drapes, 


PATTY goes 


presses her nose to the pane, 


looking out. 


patty: Gosh, it’s raining cats and dogs 
Suddenly) What kind of a car do you 


drive? 


pavip: Lincoln. Why? 


patty: Have you seen the new Cadillac? 
pavip: Yes. 


PATTY: They have a fascinating new 
gadget. Whenever it starts to rain, you 
press a little button and it squirts water 
onto your windshield so that the wiper 
won’t get it all smeared. I think of it 
the moment it starts to rain 


pavip: (Sizing her up) You drive a 
Cadillac? 


patty: Heavens, no! Don’t be silly. But 
the boy Vicki goes with has one, and he 
lets me work it. Not drive it. Work the 
gadget. Vicki says . 


pavip: Who's Vicki? 


PATTY: My roommate. You'd like her 
She’s wonderful. She’s only a year older 
than I am, but she clucks over me like 
an old hen. She’s a Conover model. This 
boy with the Cadillac is mad about 
her, and it’s so sad, because he’s mar- 
ried and has two kids and he won't do 
anything to distress his wife. He’s a 


Princeton man. 


pavip: Is that what you are—-a model? 


PATTY: Modestly Well, yes—sort of 
I've modeled bras and girdles. Lots of 
girls don’t like to. I don’t either, for 
that matter. But I’m built right for it, 
and it pays awfully well. And a girl 


has to eat 


pavip: What else do you do? 


patty: Oh, any old thing that comes 
along. Salesgirl, receptionist, temporary 


jobs. Just to keep the pot boiling. 


pavip: What's it boiling for? 


you want to do? 


What do 


patty: Act. I’m an actress. Or rather, 
I want to be an actress 





DAVID This seems co explain every- 


thing) Oh 


patty: I know. The woods are full of 
‘em. Dime a dozen. I know 


pavip: Are you any good? 


patty: I think I’m pretty good! 


pavip: Have you been in many plays? 


patty: I've been in three TV shows 


pavip: Oh, does that count? 


Patty: Don't you ever watch TV? 


pavip: They have it in one of my fa- 
vorite saloons, but I can’t say I actually 
watch it. Last night they had a Roller 
Derby. God, those poor girls! (Slight 


pause) Don’t you find it awfully ex- 
hausting ? 


patty: I don’t roller skate. I act 
pavip: I know, I know 


PATTY Pensively Does Cynthia do 


I mean like acting or model- 
ing or something? 


anything 


pavip: No 


PATTY: Doesn't she do anything? 


pavip: No. At least nothing that fills me 
with paternal pride 


PATTY: Oh Pause) Do you do any- 
thing to make her proud of you? (He 
chews on this a second, rises, puts drink 
down, crosses to sofa and lies down 


PATTY rises) What's the matter? 


pavip: You just connected with a vicious 
left hook below the belt PATTY sits 
down on the couch next to him 


PATTY: I meant to. I always get burned 
up with parents who gripe about their 
kids. It’s the parents’ fault 


I always say 


that’s what 


pavip: Don't say it again 


PATTY: Why? 


pavip: Because it’s a dull thing to say 


trite, banal and painfully true 


PATTY It’s never too late to mend 


pavip: I'll bet you always say that, too 


PATTY: Well, it’s true 


got the makings of a very good father 


You've probably 
(She leans close, looking him over I 
like the way your eyes sort of crinkle 
You're really very cute 


He gets up 


suddenly and walks over to the windou 


She remain yn the cough 


him) Why did you get up? 


looking at 


pAvip: It seemed like a good idea 


Patty: Why? We were just 


pavip: Frankly, my child, I felt a sud- 
den, powerful, very ignoble desire to 


kiss the hell out of you 
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Act onE—Scene Two 


pavip: Could you use your girlish charms 
to promote me another drink? 


Barbara Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson 
and seated, Donald Cook 


PATTY Pleased) You did? How love 
This is one of my good days. (Thi 


said rather smugly 


pavip: And, rather than yield to 
ignoble desire 

Patty: What's so ignoble about it? I 
think it’s wonderful to be desired. As a 
rule, I don’t attract men, physically, I 
mean. Not right off the bat, anyway 
Vicki says I scare ‘em off because I look 
too wholesome Who wants to look 
wholesome? Gosh. I’d love to be so 
pretty that I could drive men absolutely 


crazy 


pavip: You attract me 
PATTY Pleased 
really glad I 


dinner 


Well, good! Now In 


asked you to stay for 


pavip: Er—look—aren’t you 


ready spoken for by Don? 
patty: No, of course not. (She giggle 
Matter of fact, I only met him this 
afternoon. We met on top of the Empire 
State Building 


DAVID Grinning) Oh. I see 


PATTY Instantly) Oh, no, you don’t 
We may not have been formally intro- 
j 


duced—as I'm sure Cynthia was—but I 


assure you it’s every bit as respectable 


DAVID Thoughtfully) That is not a 


reassuring statement. (Loud rapping on 
the door 


Don: (Offstage) Hey! It’s me! Open 
the door 
patty: Okay—coming! (Patty runs to 
open the door. Enter von. He is stagger- 
ing under a huge carton of groceries. 
His coat and hat are drenched. He starts 
straight for the kitchen, without noticing 
DAVID at first.) 


poN: Boy—this weighs a ton! I bought 


enough food for a month’s siege 


patty: Good for you. Look, Don—we've 


got a visitor 


pavip: (Vaguely) Hi, pal! 


DON: (Stares at him) What the hell are 
you doing here? (He staggers into the 


kitchen without waiting for a reply.) 


DAVID Sotto voce) Hardly a cordial 


greeting, you'll have noted. { think I'll 
fade away 


PATTY: You stay here Calling) Don! 


! (Re-enter pon from kitchen 


Come here 


He looks at pavip truculently 


DON Very disagreeable 


What the hell 


' 
are you doing here? 


PATTY: (Suavely) I invited Mr. Slater 


to have dinner with us. Don’t be so 
rude. I think you're terrible. (The men 


both stare at her 


DON Finally) Did he accept? 


patty: Of course he did 


DON Stifiy) Then perhaps I should 
inform you that Mr. Slater 


patty: (Interrupting) 1 know all about 
it. He's Cynthia’s father. But don’t 
worry. He’s not a bit sore—and he’s not 


going to horsewhip you 


DON Blankly) He's not going to what! 


DAVID To patty, reproachfully) You 
talk too much To DON The——er 
horsewhipping is a—er—feature you 
haven't heard about yet 


DON Dryly)'No, but do tell 
at pavip challengingly. 


He looks 


pavip: Well, you see He breaks 
off and stares at patty. So does DON. 
There is a moment’s silence. Davip smiles 
at PATTY) Man talk, honey. Will you 


excuse us?’ 


patty: Okay, I'm going to start dinner, 
anyway, and you two can gab to your 
hearts’ content. (1 0 pon) How do you 


like your steak? 
pon: Very rare 


patty: Swell, so do I. (To pavw) How 


about you? (pavip looks te DON for a 


cue 


DON Look, Patty 





PATTY: (Amiably, as to a naughty 
child) Oh, shut up—I’m not talking to 
you. I invited him, and he’s going to 


stay. You like yours rare too, Mr. Slater? 
pavip: Sure do. Blood rare. 


patty: Okay. That’s all settled. (Starts 
for kitchen. Over her shoulder to DoN 
If you got your feet wet, go change your 
socks. They look wet. 


pon: Listen, Patty—that stove is quite 
temperamental. Would you like me 


to ? 


patty: You leave it to me. I know all 
about stoves. (Exit patty into kitchen 
The two men look at each other for 
quite a while. 


pavip: That's a remarkable girl. 


pon: Yes, she is. 
tively 


Sweet kid. (Tenta- 
Known her for years. Nice fam- 
ily. (Removes raincoat and hat. 


pavip: (Poker-faced) Lots of nice fami- 


lies live in the Empire State Building 


DON: (Grins ruefully) Oh, my God. I 
might have guessed. You been here 
long? 
pavip: Ten—fifteen minutes. She never 
stopped talking 


pon: I can imagine. (Shrugging) Okay 
so I picked her up. She’s still an 
awfully sweet kid. 


pavip: Very. 
pon: What’s the horsewhipping routine? 


pavip: (Sternly) My daughter got in at 


ten A.M. this morning 
pon: That's right. 


pavip: She was with you all night 


DON: She spent the night in this apart- 
ment. That’s correct. 


pavip: She claims that. . 


pon: She lies. I never touched her 
Moreover, I don’t believe you. She'd 
never say 


pavip: She told me, definitely that 


you 
pon: She lies. 


pAvip: Quit yapping “she lies” in that 
dramatic fashion before I can even fin- 
ish a sentence. Let me try to recall 
exactly what she did say 


pon: Go ahead. 


pavip: Well, this morning I was fixing 
my breakfast—or, to be more accurate, 
a Bromo Seltzer, when Cynthia came 
traipsing in wearing a black, strapless 
formal. You could have knocked me 
over with a feather. I mean—she’s come 
in late before, two—three o'clock in 
the morning, but never at ten A.M 


pon: Go on 
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pavip: I asked her where in hell she'd 
been all night, and she told me she slept 
down here. No evasion. Just like that. 


DON: Yes? 


pavip: So I said to her, “Good God, 
you shouldn’t have done that!” Words 
to that effect, anyway. I always feel 
uncomfortable on a high moral plane 


poN: And what did she say? 


pavip: She said, “You're quite right. It 
was a grave mistake.” Then she stomped 
off to her room, slammed the door and 
took a shower 


pon: While you searched for a _ horse- 
whip? 


pavip: No, that suggestion came later. I 


asked her what she 
thought I ought to do about it. 


stuck around 


pon: And what did she seem to think? 


pavip: She was in a very strange mood 
Cynical as all get out. Bitter. Sore as 
hell. Said she never wants to lay eyes 
In effect, that she had 
trusted you and that you had done her 


wrong. Her very words. 


on you again 


pon: Even if it were true, I doubt that 
Cynthia would use such a corny phrase 


pavip: My theory is that she would use 
it only if it were true. And she said it 
several times, “He done me wrong.” 


pon: Is that all she said? Wasn't she 
more specific ? 


pavip: That's all she said! 


DON: (Slowly, with complete conviction 
She’s lying. I never touched her. Never 
Believe it or not. I never touched her 
DAVID quite clearly believes him 


pavip: (Musing) You know, it just 


occurs to me—that might very well be 
the “wrong” you done her. In Cynthia’s 
book. She said 


hell. Got me worked up. 


anyway, she was sore as 


pon: (Coldly 


yourself down 


Better start working 


pAvip: (Burning) I can see her point, 
you know. Don’t blame her. Hell hath 
no fury, and so forth and so forth. I 
think she’s got something. Probably 


should beat you up anyway 


DON: (Pacing, frowning) Let me get this 
straight: I’m to be horsewhipped for 


not seducing your daughter? 


pavip: (Grinning) It’s quite a new twist, 
isn’t it? However, don’t worry. Just an 
idle figure of 


speech. Never even 


whipped a horse in my life 


poN: You're a hell of a father. It’s none 
of my damned business. She’s your kid 
and your responsibility. But does it ever 
occur to you that your cockeyed phi- 
losophy of life may not be what she . . 


Enter Patty 


PATTY: Quit picking on him 


pavip: You see, she thinks I could still 
be salvaged 


patty: (To Don) You did very well, 


but you forgot the whipping cream 


pon: No, I didn’t. Got it here. (Goes 
to get it out of pocket of his raincoat. 


patty: (To pavip) Why was he bawl- 


ing you out? I mean—shouldn’t you be 


bawling him out? 


pavip: Well, it started off that way 
but we got sidetracked. (Picks up empty 
martini shaker) Could you use your girl- 
ish charms to promote me another drink? 
All the martinis seem to have ebbed 
away. (DON gives PATTY a container of 
cream 


pon: Here’s the cream 


PATTY: Oh, thanks 
pon) He 


Gwes shaker to 
wants another drink. 


shaker 


switch to brandy? 


DON: Puts down Want to 


pavip: I’m not fussy—if you're too lazy. 
PATTY: (On her way out) Now don’t 
get him tight, and don’t start quarreling 
again. I like him, he’s cute Exit 


PATTY. 


pavip: You know, that’s an exception- 
ally charming girl. 
pon: (Curtly) Yes, she is 


pavip: Directly after dinner, I'll make 


anyself scarce. 


pon: I didn’t invite her here to spend 
the night 


pavip: It could happen, though. Cyn- 
thia spent the night here yesterday. 


pon: Do I have to tell you again? She 
slept in the guest room. I slept in mine. 
That’s how she spent the night 


pavip: I see. But why? 


pon: I'll tell you why. We'd been to 
dinner and to a show. I brought her 
home about midnight. Cynthia wanted 
to come in here for a nightcap, but I 
said no. We went straight up in the 
elevator to your apartment. I said good 
night to her at the front door. Then I 
came down here. Five minutes later she 
came back here. She said she’d found 
you up 


there, extremely tight, and 


with—with a young lady 
DAVID: 


Flippantly) She was young 


pon: You know, it’s really very tragic 
Cynthia thought it was rather funny, 


too. 


pavip: (Soberly) Go on 
DON: You're not going to like this 


pavip: You think I've liked it so far? 
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pon: Well, we sat around for a while 
and had some drinks. She didn’t want 
to go back to your apartment 


pavip: (lroni Too degrading? 


pon: No. She said she did want “to 
cramp your style Said she'd known 
she was about eleven that you were 


with assorted women 


He hesitat 


pavip: Offered to 


in the guest room 


chivalrous 
upset and mux 


an it 


pavip: (Burning up) Are you suggesting 
that she’s a moron? She’s not hilteen- 
year-old high-school kid 


Of course she meant it 


DON Sti} I chose to believe 


wise 


other- 


DAVID Savage mimicry) He chose to 


believe otherwise My God, the girl's 


crazy about you, isn’t she? 


pon: I don’t know—and I don’t think 


she knows. Anyway, now you know what 
the score is. 


pavip: Let me ask you one question 


as man to man 


DON Grins) When a man puts it that 


way, it’s always bitchy 
pavip: Okay, but perhaps we'll get 
nearer the truth. As man to man let me 
ask you this—and let’s forget for a 
moment that I'm related to Cynthia, 
shall we? 


pon: Shouldn't be hard for you—vou're 


always forgetting 


pavip: Let me ask you this: when a 
pretty girl offers herself, to a man 
under 


conditions such as you've de- 


scribed—what would stop him? 


pon: Apart from moral barriers—which 


we needn't go into—nothing if the man’s 
in love. Then he doesn’t mind 


committed 


pavip: Correct me if I’m mistaken, but 


weren't you sort of engaged to her 


There is an important distinction 


agement and a mionit- 


pavip: Aha 


DON: Needling As 
was unwilling to lose 


it a lot of though 


you? 


DON: When you're carrying the ball vou 
like to lose it—on a fumble—in 


casual bed 


I'm not a football fan—but is it 
customary for the ball carrier to fun 


DAVID 


tion also as a referee? Who blew the 


whistle? (Enter party from kitchen, 
carrying tablecloth. She overhears the 


last line 


PATTY What are 


now? Football? 


Why, ves. We wer just 


ing an incompleted pass 


DAVID 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Time—couple of hours later. paviw 


prawled on the couch sipping brand 


from a snifter. PATTY is not in the ri 
She’s out in the kitchen washing uf 
Patty's dress, looking somewhat limft 
and damp, is hanging over the back 
the chair by the fireplace. pon’s mo 
is surly and disagreeable. Davip i 

and complacent 


pavip: Still raining. Yep. Makes for a 
nice, cozy evening indoors. Put another 


log on the fire 


pon: ‘Smatter? You paralyzed? 


pavip: I’m a guest 


pon: And not a very welcome 
may I add? 


DAVID You made that very clear 
throughout the meal. I was quite em- 
barrassed. Such a good meal, too. Yo 


hardly spoke a word. 


DON: Several words occurred to me 


there was a lady present. 


pavip: I did my best to keep the con- 
versation rolling, but I must admit that 


I detected a slight feeling of strain 


pon: Yes, I thought that some of your 
jokes were rather strained. However, 


we'll give you an E for effort 


DAVID Are you annoyed about some- 
thing 


DON: Grimly Okay, Slater You 
crashed the party. You've had your fur 


Now why don't you blow? 


pavip: Do you think Patty would like 
that? I’m here at her invitation—re 
peated several times—even in your pres 


She really twisted my arn 
I feel sure she'll excuse you now 


What makes vou so sure? I ex 


DAVID 
the impression that she really craved 1 
presence here. She may have had sor 
reason above ar beyond the 


hospital ty, to urge ne to st 
pon: Your irresistible charm, 


pavip: No, I'd say it was a combinatior 


of natural curiosity—about me and Crt 


thia—and feminine fear of spending an 
evening alone with you. 


pon: Don’t worry. There was no fear 


Before we even came up here I prom- 
j 


isea 


pavip: My God! You promised 
afraid of being 
bored to death. But why should we 


sper ulate 


Then she was afraid 


Let's ask her why she invited 
me. I'd be really interested. (He ris¢s 


DON Accepts the challenge Okay 
Ask her 


pavip: On second thought 


ts down 


Lost interest? 


pavip: Women are never honest when 
they're put on a spot 
trolls toward the 


DON laughs and 


kitchen. pDavip sit 


Doesn't 
seem right to let the poor kid do all the 
work alone. 


pon: I’m going to help her 


DAVID: Women 


love to work. In her case I think it’s 


Don’t be sentimental 


rather a transparent device. 


DON: (Turning to him) What are you 


talking about? 


pavip: Reached your heart via_ the 


stomach . . . The dinner was excellent 
Now having established a beach-head in 
your heart, she’s landing in full force 
on your whole bosom with this dish- 
washing, see-what-a-superb-housekeeper- 
I-am routine 


poN: You always look for an ulterior 


motive, don’t you? 


pavip: Yes, and I nearly always find 
one DON gives him a dirty look. He 
hoves apen the swinging door into the 


Kite hen. 
pon: Sure you don’t need any help? 


PATTY Offstage) No, thanks. I'll be 


through in a few minutes 


DON: Just stack all the stuff. I get daily 
maid service. You don’t have 


patty: (Offstage) Uh huh. I know 
Daily maids are lazy slobs. You just 
leave me alone and don’t stand there 
kibitzing. Go and read a book or some- 


thing . . . What’s Mr. Slater doing? 


DAVID Calling to patty) I'm stii! here 


Offstage) That’s good. (vavip 
2 triumphant look as he set 


fa, and DON goes to get a 


Want 
to play some gin? I took you for a bun- 


Want 


DAVID Sprawling on the couch 
dle the other night, as I recall 
to get it back? 


pon: Are you planning to settle down 


for the rest of the evening? 





You feel that 


I'm offering you unfair competition? 


DAVID: Raised eyebrows 


Savagely) I just wish you'd call 


a day and get the hell out of her 


Rising) My dear boy, forgive 


Perhaps I'm a little confused 
By what? 


pavip: Well, mainly by you. By your 
repeated—and quite unnecessary pro- 
testations throughout the evening that 
this was not to be construed as a ren- 
ezvous. (Confidentially) Now, if you'd 
n honest and would have come right 


it and told me 


DON I'd hate to have a mind like 
yours. Haven't you ever wanted to spend 
the evening alone with a girl without 
trying to make her? (pavip suddenly sit 
on What's the matter with you? 
pavip: I'm trying to think I take 


youre referring to a young, pretty 


pon: You're overplaying it, Slater. You 
know that’s a nice kid. There's a cleaned, 
scrubbed quality about her that even you 


could sec 


pavip: The greatest courtesans of his- 


tory were all cleaned and scrubbed in 
Manda- 


tory to the profession, you might almost 


ppearance, as far as I know 
Say 

You know very well what I mean 
pavip: Okay, but keep the soap com- 


The telephone rings 
DON goes to answer it, DAVID watches 


mercials out of it 
him. The kitchen door swings open and 
PATTY enters with plate and dish towel 
She wears a man’s silk robe over her 


slip 


DON Into phone) Hello—no, no—no 
Yes. (He hangs up. Patty stares 


across at DAVID who grins.) 


PATTY: What do you make of that, 


Watson? 


‘ ” 


pavip: Three “no’s’ and one “yes. 


Department of utter confusion. 


patty: I got the impression that he 
was deliberately noncommittal. 


pavip: Yes, he has a lot of experience 


in non-committing himself. PATTY 


giggles 


DON: (Prowls around, chewing his lip 
I have to go some place. (DON shrugs 
himself into his raincoat. pavip watches 
hin 


pavip: -(Tongue in cheek) Would you 
like me to keep her company until you 
return? I'll be delighted to stay. (DON 


is debating what to do 
patty: Where are you going? 
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I have to go out for a few minutes 


PATTY: What for? 


Don’t be indiscreet, Patty. When 


your host walks out on you, never in- 


DAVID 


quire into the reasons. (Strolls to ge 


£ 


Just finish the dishes, 


at and raincoat 


ike a good girl. 
patty: Are you leaving, too? 


pAvip: Our young friend has 
clear to Irie that my prese 


indesirable 


PATTY: You mean to me? 


pavip: To him. I think 


patty: Well! I certainly don’t intend to 


stay here alone She rolls down her 
' 


eve unjastens her improvised apron 


DON Look, Patty 


pavip: Why don’t you take her along 
with you, Don? Or would that be 


embarrassing ? 


poN: I won't be gone more than ten 


or filteen munutes 


pavip: He fears that during that time, 


[ will attempt to alienate your affections 


PATTY Gosh! Sounds excit- 


He's really 


Amused 
ng. (To pon) Don*%t worry 


quite harmless 
pavip: No comment. 


DON: Reluctantly Well, okay. But 
just remember that she hates middle- 


aged men who make passes. 
pavip: And who can blame her? 


DON: (Crossing to door) And you're 
old enough to be her father. 


pavip: (Flops into a chair) You're 
treading on dangerous ground. I’m a hell 


of a father. Remember? 


DON: (At door) Just leave her alone. 
Exit pon. patty folds her dish towel 


neatly, walks to kitchen, tosses it onto a 
shelf 


PATTY: (Pensively) Poor Don. Why do 


you needle him all the time? 


pavip: Now don’t start feeling sorry for 
him. (patty, at the door, glances areund 
kitchen, then closes door.) 


patty: Well, anyway, I really did a job 
in there. Everything’s washed up and 
cleaned up and put away neai as a pin 


pavip: Don’t be so smug about it. Tidi- 
ness is not a virtue 


PATTY: It is so. They always say that 


cleanliness is next to godliness. 


pavip: Okay. But godliness does not 
appeal to me. (PATTY sits down com- 


tably in a chair and props her feet up 


table, in a relaxed, unladylike posi- 


displaying generous portions of 


lon slip and nylon hose 


> 


PATTY: What does appeal to you 


pavip: Steaks—liquor in that 


order PATTY 
and casually inspect 


PATTY Oh, you're not nearly as 


praved as you'd like people to think 


pavip: Is it dry yet? 

pATTY: I think it’s getting dry, sort of 
She holds the dress up for inspection 
Of course, this stain will never come out 


completely. There ought to be a law 


pavip: What about? 


patty: (Mock indignation) About you 
About people who haven't got more 
sense than to help themselves to ketchup 
like this. (She demonstrates by holding 
an imaginary ketchup bottle and smack- 


ing the bottom of it sharply with a fist 


pavip: (Grinning) Didn't I apologize 


in the most handsome and servile 


fashion? 


PATTY: You weren't even aiming it at 


the plate. 


pavip: Oh, stop fussing. Yqu look very 
charming in that robe of Don’s. 


And you probably know it. 


patty: That must've been a girl on the 


phone 
pavip: No question about it. 
PATTY; Do you suppose it was Cynthia? 
DAVID: I hope so 


PATTY: I suppose you’d like them to kiss 


and make up? 
pavip: Sure, I’m all for it. 


patty: Do you realize we've practically 
driven him out of his own apartment? 
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DAVID Piousl Let us console our- 
selves by the hope that we have driven 


them into each other's arms 


What were 


just before dinner? 


PATTY fighting about 


DAVID Weren't y listening at the 


door? 


PATTY: No! You can’t hear a thing from 


the kitchen, anyway What were you 


pavip: I was deploring his morality 
patry: And you still want him to marry 


your daughter? 


DAVID I deplored his morality, not 


mmorality 


PATTY Relieved) Oh. (Pause) Wasn't 


that a good dinner I whipped up? 
pavip: How many times during the 


did I congratulate you? 
PATTY: Quite often 


DAVID You want to get marrica some 


day and stay married? 
PATTY Sure 


pavip: My wife was a Southern girl 
Cute, little thing. She made popovers, 
superb popovers. I never ate less than 
three. I always said “swell popovers” or 
wonderful popovers, or frequently, 
some popovers.” Then, maybe an hour 
later, while I was still digesting them, 


she always said, “Weren't those popovers 


good?” You want to know what hap- 


pened ? 


patty: You divorced het 


pavip: No. She divorced me. Extreme 


cruelty, I hit her with a skillet 


PATTY You didn’t! 


pavip: A stainless-steel skillet. Still warm 
from popovers. Right across her behind 
Raised a welt that lasted for weeks, ac- 
cording to her lawyer. I was never privi- 


leged to see it 
patty: I don’t believe you 
pavip: Why not? It’s the truth 


PATTY: You struck a woman? 


pavip: Certainly. Matter of fact, I rarely 
strike anyone but a woman. I’m not the 
belligerent type. I'm also a coward. Oh, 
once in a while, I'll strike a small, de- 


fenseless man 
patty: You're making it up 


pavip: It’s a fact 


PATTY But—but you're a Southerner 
They all 


pavip; My child, geography has nothing 


to do with it. Hookworm, yes: chivalry 


no 
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patty: I think you're simply awful. I'm 
not surprised your wife divorced you 
I'm only surprised that anyone ever 


married you in the first plac e 


pavip: Now don’t be silly. A predisposi 
tion to knock women about is not a 
characteristic that a man advertises 
while he’s courting. I can be rather 


ingratiating 


Patty: Yes, you can. That’s your whol 
trouble. Too much charm. Entirely to« 


much 
pavip: Would you like to marry me 


And be knocked about with skil 
lets? Don’t be silly 


PATTY 


pavip: Yes, it was a mistake to tell you 
about that at this stage. Grave error 
However, you're a strong, healthy, ath 
letic-type Much stronger than my 


ex. You'd hit back. I'd be more 


> 


careful 


How about it 
PATTY: How about what 


Soberl) 


> 


Would you like 


marry me 


PATTY: Wouldn't you feel foolish 


said yes? 


pavip: No. I would like you to say 
That's really why I asked you 


patty: Do you go around asking strar 


gers to marry you? 


asked a .c- are 
acquaintances if they'd like to live 


pavip: No. I've 


sin with me 
PATTY: Why didn’t you ask me 


pavip: You know, there’s a popular 
theory that nice little girls are always led 
astray or seduced by nasty old men. It 
isn’t so. For every nice girl seduced by 
a nasty old man, there are fifty betrayed 
by inexperienced nice young men. Onl) 
nasty old men have an instinctive respect 


for innocence 


patty: You're rather sweet 


pavip: I might add that since my di 
vorce, I have never proposed marriage 


to anyone but you 


PATTY: You must be drunk 


pavip: No. I'm comparatively sober 


patty: Well, in that case, you must be 


crazy 


pavip: Why? You're on record as want- 
ing to marry a well-heeled man of ma 


ture years. I'm forty-one 


PATTY: One wouldn’t know it. You act 
like an adolescent 


pavip: Should be an irresistible combi 


nation. You could mother me 
PATTY: No, thanks 


pavip: You could mother Cynthia, then 


PATTY: Qh, sure. She'd just love that 


I'm all of three years older 


pavip: She's always urging me to get 
married to some nice young girl. Well, if 
Cynthia and Don get together you could 
be his mother-in-law. Does that appeal 


to your 


about it 
A long 


pause) You must be absolutely crazy 


PATTY: You shouldn't joke 


Marriage is much too serious 


pavip: For proposing marriage ? 


patty: Yes. What do you know about 


pavip: Enough. You're intelligent, you're 


ficient. You have an adventurous spirit 
You're 


You're an excellent cook. You have a 


infectiously young and = gay 


charming face and figure, and you have 
idmirable legs 
Fascinated Go on 


PATTY 


DAVID That should be enough for you 


It’s enough for me 


patty: You haven't said a word about 


love 


pavip: There are altogether too many 


words said about love 


patty: Nevertheless, a girl likes to hear 


them 


DAVID: Knowing that nine-tenths of them 


ire empty, pretty lies? 
PATTY They don’t have to be, always 


pavip: I allowed a margin of ten per 


ent for romantic sentimentalists 


patty: I'll wait for somebody 
bracket 


pavip: Somone Like Don, maybe 


PATTY: Maybe 
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pavip: It was my impression that you 
were looking for a secure, stable, sanc- 
tified relationship with a man who would 
appreciate you. 


patty: Yes. But a girl wants to be 
happy, too. 


pavip: I have an immense capacity for 
making people happy 


patty: With skillets? 


pavip: Ended the union with one clean 
blow. She Brazilian 
almost immediately. Happy as a clam, 
now. Got a handsome settlement, too 


married a_ rich 


Any more questions? 


PATTY: I wouldn’t marry you if you 


were the last man on earth. 


pavip: That’s an emotional and _ ill- 


considered figure of speech 


Patty: I mean it. 


My child, if I were the last man 
on earth—and if there were a million 
women left, you'd be fighting tooth and 
claw with all of them for the privilege 
of being my mate. You'd be panting to 


DAVID 


repopulate the world 
patty: Don’t kid yourself. 


pavip Your loyalty to the human race 
would overcome your prejudice against 


me. 


patty: You're completely wrong. I don’t 
think the human race is so hot. And 
I'm not prejudiced against you. I think 
you're perfectly charming. And crazy. 
The telephone rings.) 


pavip: Let it ring. 
PATTY: You mean not answer it at all? 


pavip: You couldn’t bear that, could 


you? (Phone rings again and again.) 
patty: It could be an emergency. 


pavip: Somebody wants a house built 
right this minute. 


patty: Emergencies can happen to any- 
one 


pavip: All right. Don’t torture yourself 
(patty picks up phone eagerly. The line 
is obviously dead. She hangs up.) 


patty: Now they've gone. Why didn’t 
you let me answer it in the first place? 
(Looks at watch) What time is it in 
Europe? 


pavip: (Baffled) Pardon? 


patty: I was just wondering if it could 
be his mother. She’s in Europe—he told 
me. (DAVID gets up, takes the telephone 
off the hook, and sits down again. It 
remains off the hook, unnoticed, for the 
balance of act Two) You shouldn’t do 
that 


pavip: Why not? 
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PATTY: Because this is his apartment 


pavip: And we are his guests. He never 
should have left. No manners 


patty: I hope he comes back and kicks 


you out 


pavip: It isn’t necessary. I'll leave at 
once if you'd like me to. Is that what 


you want? 
patty: Yes 


pavip: (Starts to get up) All right 
PATTY Smiling) But suppose he doesn’t 
come back? 

DAVID Settling down again) In that 
case, you'd probably be bored stiff wait- 
ing for him. Or, of course, you could 


always go home 


patty: Oh, no, not before I see him 
I couldn't. I mean—well, it’s been such 
1 crazy sort of evening. I'd have to wait 
for him 


pavip: And if he stayed out all night? 


Where would he stay? 


pavip: There are places 


He’s not that kind. 


pavip: How do you know? 


patty: Well, don’t you? He was going 


to marry your daughter, you may recall 


DAVID I asked for no certificate of 


chastity. Nor, I am sure, did Cynthia 


PATTY: Maybe she phoned from the 


corner drug store 


pavip: People often do. 


patty: Or even from the lobby. 
pavip: Could be. 


patty: Look, will you promise to leave 
the instant he comes back? 


pavip: I will promise no such thing. 
PATTY: You're a difficult man 


pavip: However, I'll repeat my offer to 
leave now, if you'd rather. 


patty: Where would you go? 


pavip: Upstairs, to my apartment 
patty: What would you do? 


pavip: Probably telephone to a dame: I 
know and ask her to come over 


’ 


PATTY: Don’t say “dame.” It’s vulgar. 


At least say “girl.” 


pavip: This girl is quite vulgar in the 
sense that she’s earthy and rather unin- 
hibited. By common definition, she is 
essentially a “dame” rather than a “girl.” 


patty: Isn’t that awfully sordid? 


DAVID: It isn’t spiritual, but it isn’t sor- 


did. This—er 


character is a lot of fun 


PATTY: (Ironically) Good clean fun? 


pavip: Don’t be so contemptuous of 


healthy carnality 


PATTY: (Puzzled) What's carnality? 


pavip: The sinful lusts of the flesh 


PATTY: Oh! That's from the Bible, isn't 
it? 
pavip: They've been doing it for a long 


time 


PATTY Do you have anything else in 


common with her? 


Soberly) Yes 


DAVID 


PATTY: What? 


pavip: Companionship. Laughter. Friend- 
ship—believe it or not. She thinks I’m a 
very nice guy. I’m extremely fond of her 


patty: Why don’t you ask her to marry 
you? 


pavip: Because she’s highly intelligent, 
and would lose all respect for me if I 
made such an idiotic and obviously un- 


workable suggestion. 


patty: (Long pause) Why did you ask 


me to marry you just now? 


pavip: A: you want to get married. B: 
it might be a very good thing for me to 
get married again. C: it seemed to me 
that you’d make an excellent and stimu- 
lating wife. Are you reconsidering? My 


offer’s still open 


patty: You know,‘ it's tery strange 
You’re really horrible, and cynical and 
shallow and selfish and immoral and 
completely worthless—and I like you. I 


like you very much. 
pavip: Enough to marry me? 


patty: No, but I could probably do a 
lot worse. A lot worse. 


pavip: Think it over. 
patty: Are you rich? 


pavip: Yes. Fairly rich. No, let’s face it 
I’m rich, period. I’ve never done a day’s 
work, and if I never do, I'll always have 
a very large income, even after taxes. 
Why? 
patty: I’ve never even thought of being 
even fairly rich, but security is a terrific 
temptation. (Long pause, and then, sud- 
denly reaching for her purse) Do you 
have any idea how much money I’ve got 
in my purse? 


pavip: (Blandly) Yes. You have seven 
dollars and forty-three cents. And a bank 
book that shows no balance whatsoever 
(She looks at him in amazement) I’m 
not psychic. I looked while you were 
doing the dishes 
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PATTY Smiling That wasn’t very 


ethical 


to be ethical 


shabby of 


pavip: I've never claimed 
Don 


me, 


thought it was rather 


too 


Next 
show 

Then 
Once I 


PATTY » ne her money 


Tuesday, I'm doing a television 
and I'll get about $62.50 
dollars 


two hundred dollars 


had it 


maybe 
Tl 
had over 
a week, I 


miss, being rict 


have over seventy 
For ove! 
thing 


That's on you 


pavip: What 


Rise t 

thrill of knowing that 
It's 
You just feel like going out and 


PATTY 
The 
got over 
derful 
spit in 


terrific 


you \ 


two hundred dollars won- 


somebody's ey 


DAVID Thoughtfu 
dred 


night 


dollars in 


tr 
PATTY row wondertu 


thrilled to death? 


No 


DAVID 


Oh, don’t be 
all that 


PATTY so blasé! Y« 


be as rich as 


pavip: No, I 


What I 


hundred bucks ahead——and 


like to wi 
this 


taturally 


meant was was just Six 
now I'm ask 


He take 


Six crisp, 


ahead of what? 
I have it here 
-hundred-dollar bills 


ing myself 


out his 


wattet) 


new, one 


y ou're 
around. I 


dollars 


PATTY a dope to 


monev lost 
over twenty 


for wecks 


DAVID Gently) Patty, I wouk 


much to give you the six hu 


PATTY: You must be crazy! 


pavip: Will you accept it? 


PATTY: No. Of course not 


pavip: There are no 


strings 


Why should y« 


hundred dollars? 


PATTY 


pavip: Maybe I’m 
think I am—.if 


phrass 


patty: No. Seriously 


you I 
Give 


> 


pavip: I told 


got 


out of winning it 


missed, by accepting it 


But 


Weakenin look 


PATTY g 
fron 


take 


money 


pavip: I said there were no strings to it 


PATTY How much is torty into six 


hundred? 


‘ 


(Pause arithmetic 


Why? 


DAVID 


Fifteen 


or mentai 


456 


That’s what I average. Forty 


Gosh 


PATTY 


week fifteen weeks! 


DAVID Folds bills, holds ther 


her) Sold 


patty: I don’t know 


ever taken money from a man 


pavip: I won it from a very 


ruthless capitalist, who 
of the Still profferin mone 


Sold ? 


grinds the fa 


poor 


awful 


a dope if I 


PATTY It's an temptation 


said no 


think me 


Yes 


quite a 


DAVID Thoughtfull) but 


who said no have added 


human dignity, such as it is 


What 
A glance upward the 
What 


money to her 


PATTY: would your little fries 
one we 


talking about would she 


vou offered the 


know. I've 


presents now and then. I's 


pavip: I don’t 


never oftere 


to give her any money. I suspect 
she’d say, ““Thanks, kid, you're a peach, 
und that she bills tucke 


She 


would have the 
in her stocking in two seconds flat 
1 creature of instinct Shrugging) O 
might be very 


There's a 


the other hand, she 
nant. I 


ference, an 


don’t know vast di 


vway 


PATTY: You mez 
mistress? 


Laugh 
little 


DAVID She's 


ou sweet idiot 


PATTY: But you said that 


Having 
tiful, rom 


relationship of 


DAVID a mistress implies a bea 


antic, sentimental, passionat 


This ¢ 


ested t 


long standing 


would laugh at vou if you suge 


her that she was my mistress or anybod 


her 
lla. At the moment, she’s goir 
but 


else mistress. In set, a 
with a fe 
with me. I wouldn’t swear to it, 
that 
me. Not that it 


with 


fan she’s going exclusive 
iatters 
else, or 


there 


to go somebody 


remarry——she’s divorced 
10 hard feelings on either side, no scene 
10 explanations, no 


broken vows 
sound ver 


PATTY: You make it 


tin 


pavip: Make what sound attractive 


PATTY: Promiscuity 


pavip: You don’t know what promiscui 


ans 


All right, then 


Okay Pil 


yone ever tell you that isn’t attrac 


AVID buy that—and 


t ar 
limited 
Well 


Im its very way 


proffering bill are you 


accept it? 


sleeping around 


a 


< 


what to do. I've 


unple asant, 


given her 


that 


indig 


‘ 


recriminations, me 


l 


girl goes 


I 


with 
When she elects 
maybe t 


will be 


don't 


(Again 


going to 


(Moves 
crazy 


PATTY: closer) I suppose it 
not to—I mean, it’s a 
Reaches out a hand, and then 


pulls it back 


would be 
fortune 
Are you a writer, by any 


chance? 


pavip: Good God, no! Why? 


paATTy: I used to know a writer. Last 
winter, when I had a foul cold, he asked 
me to go with him to Miami for a week 
I was just dying to go, because I needed 
but I knew this 
wolf. He was in 
once, and he used to date people like 
Shelley Winters. He he’d buy me 
airplane luggage and sport clothes and 
We 
Lord & Taylor's, because I finally said 


no. I 


to buy me 


some sun writer was 


sort of a Hollywood 


said 


everything had a terrific scene at 


never saw him again. He wanted 


the 


purse and shoes 


most adorable lizard-skin 


»AVID Puzzled) I don’t quite get the 


point 


PATTY I'n 
Months 
his. It was in 
alled “The 


furious 


just coming to the point 
short story of 
Yorker. It 


Alligator.” I 


later, I read a 
the New 


Jaws of the 


was 


was 


Why? 


DAVID 


whole story 
The whole 
just changed 


Because it was the 


that’s why 
word. He 


the names and he 


PATTY 
ot our bust-up, 
story, word for 
made it an alligator 
Bergdorf-Goodman’s 
Lord & Taylor's 
He was 


I think that was pretty chintzy 


purse at instead of 


lizard skin at Because 


f the title, see? just using me 


for copy 


DAVID 


Poker-faced) I 
incident for 


vow never to 


ise this fact, I'll 


copy In 


ever tell it to a soul 


Okay, then. I 


takes the 


PATTY: I'll take it 
Then 


shyness 


She 
sud- 
She 


money 
she is 


knou 


gingerly 


denly, overcome bj 


loesn’t what to say or do 


pavip: (Kindly) Good for 


you 


PATTY: Gosh, that’s the first 
Unhappily) 1 


I'm completely at a 


I've 


don't 


time 


> ' 
ever seen one 


know what to say 


loss for words 


DAVID 


Oh 


unprecedented for you 


Smiling dear. That’s bad 


It must be 


PATTY: 


I know—I do talk a 


(Shrugging) Just to say 


Gravel) 
lot. But this . 


I thank you” seems so 


well, I mean it 


sounds just silly 


Sounded 


ou said it 


DAVID okay to me, the way 


PATTY: It isn’t enough, just “thank you.” 
Looks at Fifteen 


I just don’t know what 


the money weeks of 


security, for free 


to sav 


Don't 
Skip it 


DAVID make a production of it, 


Patty 


I'm well repaid, already 
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patty: By what? 
pavip: Your look of wholesome rapture 


patty: (Long pause) You know—there 
are strings—on my side. 


pavip: What sort of strings? 


patty: Gratitude—affection—a terrific 
desire to repay you some day—some- 


how 


pavip: It was a gift—not a loan. 


patty: That's what I mean by strings. 
You wipe out a loan when you pay it 
back. For a gift, you're always beholden. 
(She puts the money away in her purse) 
Oh, boy, when I show this to Vicki and 
tell her what happened, she'll fall over 
in a dead faint! 


pavip: You don’t think she'll misunder- 
stand? 


patty: Six hundred dollars! Nobody 
could misunderstand that much. Besides, 
she knows I don’t go in for that sort of 
thing, and she’s a good girl, too. That's 
why we room together. 


pavip: How about the Princeton man, 
with the Cadillac? 


patty: Nothing. It’s all very hopeless 
and sad. They just go to very mushy 
movies once in a while and hold hands 
His wife has very low blood pressure. 
Or maybe it’s very high. Anyway, she’s 
not very healthy 


pavip: He doesn’t sound too robust 
himself. 


patty: Oh, you. Unless people are sleep- 
ing together, you think there’s something 
wrong with them. (She looks at him for 
several moments. Then she leans over 
and kisses him on the cheek) There! 


pavip: I didn’t like the way you said 
that 


paTTy: Why? 


pavip: It was patronizing, indulgent and 
maternal. 


patty: Well, you offered to let me 
mother you. Didn’t you want me to kiss 


you? 


pavip: Very much—but without the 
“there”! 


patty: (Amused) Oh, you're too fussy 


pavip: Not at all. The whole point 
really is—did you want to kiss me? 


patty: Of course. 


pavip: You'd have felt pretty silly if, 


I'd said “there”! 


patty: (Thoughtfully) Maybe you're 
right. (Grinning) Okay, let’s try it again 
(She gets up, and after a moment’s 
mental debate kisses him again on the 
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cheek. He is impassive) That better? 
pavip: Not appreciably. 


PATTY: It wasn’t patronizing—or ma- 
ternal 


pavip: No, but it seemed to be on the 
daughterly side. 


patty: Wasn't giving me all that money 
on the fatherly side? 


pavip: You're too logical. It’s unbecom- 
ing in the young. 


patty: Well, anyway, you're sweet. (She 
sits on his knee. Again she kisses his 
cheek, sweetly and affectionately. He 
pats her shoulder reassuringly, rather 
clumsily. Manifestly, this is the first time 
he ever had a girl sitting on his lap and 
kissing him without making passes at 
her. The front door is suddenly opened 
by DON, who comes in very wet, and, 
when he sees what they are doing, ver) 
angry. PATTY jumps up off paviv’s lap, 
startled.) 


pon: Well, I'll be damned! What the 


? I'll be damned! 
PATTY Fussed) Gosh, you did get wet! 
What were you doing—standing in the 


rain? 


DON: (Furious) Get out of here—both 
of you. 


pavip: (Soothingly) Now, now, let’s not 
be hasty. (Philosophical) Things are not 
always what they seem to be. 


pon: I’ve got eyes in my head. It was 
pretty obvious, 


pavip: The obvious is frequently mis- 
leading. Now, take little Patty here. 
She 


pon: You take her. You're welcome 
To vatty) You'll have lots of com- 
pany. He has a whole raft of little play- 
mates, (Strides to door) I'd appreciate 
it very much if you'd both get, the hell 
out of my apartment. 


patty: (With spirit) Oh, stop being so 
stuffy and so horrible. Okay, so you 
found me sitting on his knee and kissing 
him. Is that so awful? My gosh, I swear 
I’m never going to kiss a man again as 
long as I live 


pon: That might be an excellent resolve 


for you 


PATTY: It never fails. It always messes 


things up 


pon: And how! (He opens the bedroom 
door. PATTY goes to him 


PATTY: Don, would you like to know 
exactly what happened? Why you found 
me... 


pon: Does it make any difference, why 
or how? 
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ACT Two 
pon: I have to go out for a few minutes 


Barbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook, 
Barry Nelson 


PATTY: I think it might. (Gravely) You 
see, Mr. Slater had asked me to marry 
him 


DON: (Amazed) Marry? He asked you 
to marry him? 


patty: Yes. (To pavip, anxiously) 1 
hope you don’t mind my telling him 
that? 


pavip: It’s none of his damned business 


DON: (To pavip, still incredulous) You 
asked her to marry you? You only met 
her a few hours ago 


pavip: That’s correct. One of her din- 
ners and I was putty in her hands. 


pon: (To patty) What did you put in 
that steak sauce—marijuana? (Stepping 
into bedroom) I hope you'll be very 
happy. 


pavip: Wait a min:te. She had the good 
sense to turn me down flat. 


DON: (Skeptically) Uh huh. That must 
have been the close-up I saw when I 
came in. (He goes inte bedroom, sticks 
his head out again for a moment) Again 
may I say that I'd appreciate it if you’d 
get the hell out of here. (Exit pon, 
slamming the door.) 


pavip: (Yelling) Which one of us do 
you mean? 


patty: Oh, dear, poor Don. What must 
he think? 
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pavip: It’s hard to know with such a 
clean-minded young man. They can 
think of the vilest things. (PATTY crosses 


to the bedroom door and listens.) 
patty: I wonder what he’s doing? 


pAviD: Maybe he’s changing his socks 
He looked very damp all over 


patty: Look, you'd better go, I think 


pavip: You mean now—like this—with- 
out an honest-to-God scene of some sort? 


patty: You want him to throw you out? 
pavip: Don’t be so melodramatic 


patty: He could. He’s not a coward 
He could easily 


pavip: (Considering) Yes, but it'd make 
him feel awfully silly, now. He missed 
the right moment. Violence should never 
come as an afterthought 


patty: He told us both to get out 


pavip: Yes, but rather ambiguously. He 
obviously wants me to blow—but he 
hopes you'll stick around. He hasn’t fin- 


ished with you, yet. 


patty: (Distressed) Oh, gosh. (Staring 
at bedroom door) Now he probably 
doesn’t believe a word I’ve told him 
Now he probably thinks I’m just a littk 
tramp 


pavip: Don’t worry about it 


patty: But I do. After all, I mean 
well, what else could he think? He still 
doesn’t know why I was sitting on your 
knee and kissing you 


pavip: And if you have any sense, you 
won't tell him 


patty: He’s a very nice boy and I don’t 
want him to think I’m that sort of a 
girl. (Davin rises, takes his hat, and puts 


his coat over his arm 


DAVID Are you seriously interested in 


our young friend? 
PATTY: How do you mean? 


pavip: Romantically? 


paTTY: How would I know? I've spent 
practically the whole evening over a hot 


stove—or talking to you 
pavip: Physically? 
patty: Don’t be coarse. 
pavip: Matrimonially? 


patty: I only met him a few hours ago 


I'll probably never see him again 
pavip: But you'd like to? 


Patty: I just don’t want him to think 
I'm a—(Groping for an appropriate 
word )—a pushover. 


pavip: You think he believes that now? 
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PATTY Glances toward bedroom I 


wouldn't blame him. He has reason to 
have suspicions. (DAviD puts on his hat 
at a rakish angle and opens the front 
d ’ 

pavip: Then take my advice, let 
lurk 

(Puzzled 


PATTY What? 


pavip: Suspicions, my child, suspicions 


The lurking doubt—is she, or isn’t she 
Does she—or doesn’t she? Will she or 
won't she? 


Suspicion—the most powerful 


aphrodisiac in the world. (He goes out 
behind him 
tarts toward the bedroom 


mediately, pavip opens the front door 


closing the door PATTY 


Almost im- 
again, watching her) Now, don't go 
knocking on the door! Let him lead off 


patty: (Startled, wheeling around) You 
scared me. I thought you'd gone 


pavip: On second thought, I decided to 
slam the door. He'll figure one of us is 
left. Should bring him out panting with 
curiosity. If things get too unpleasant 
you know where I live. (He waves ¢ 
her, and then exits, slamming the door 
as advertised. PATTY, very pensive, 
still draped 
in front of the fireplace. She is disap 
pointed to note that the slam produced 


crosses to inspect her dress 


no immediate effect. A moment later, 
enter DON whistling from bedroom. He 
wears a bathrobe, around which he is 
just tying the belt. His feet are in bed- 
room slippers. He notes with obviou 
satisfaction that patty is alone. PATTY 
looks at him rather nervously. DON sits 
down on the couch and lights a cigar- 
ette. There is a long, pregnant silence. 


pon: Where did Slater go? 


patty: I don’t know. How should I 


know? 


pon: I assumed by now you would know 


all about his movements 


patty: Well, I don’t. And, what’s more, 


I don’t care. 


DON: (Very polite) Please excuse this 
robe. I got rather wet. 


PATTY: Well, it’s a very nice robe 
(Amiably) Of course it does need mend- 
ing—where the loop . 


pon: I have a very gorgeous robe that 
doesn’t need mending. You happen to 
be wearing it. 


patty: (Miffed) You shall have it back 
the moment my dress is dry enough for 
me to put on. I’d have gone before, but 
I just wanted to 


pon: That’s all right. No hurry. (He 
sneezes.) 


patty: Gezundheit. 


DON: (Stiffly) Thank you. (He sneezes 
again and gropes in the pocket of his 
robe for a handkerchief. There isn’t one 
Nuts. (patty goes to her purse, takes 
out a folded wad of Kleenex and hands 
it to him 


PATTY: Kleenex 
DON: Thank you. (He blows his nose 


patty: Was that Cynthia on the phone? 


DON: Yes 
patty: We figured it was 
DON: It was 


PATTY: Have you been standing talking 


to her in the rain? 


pon: Yes. She phoned from Luigi's 

that’s a cocktail bar at the corner—but 
I didn’t want to go in. (He sneezes 
again) We stood in the rain and talked 


patty: What about? 
DON: About you, mostly 


PATTY: Me? 


pon: Yes. I told her just how we met 
and how you came up here to fix dinner 
and what a nice kid you seemed to be 


PATTY: She didn’t believe that, did she? 


pon: She said, “I think I know the 
type. She sounds like a_ professional 
virgin.” 


patty: What an awful thing to say! 


pon: Yes. I thought so, too. We had 
quite a fight about it. 
PATTY: 


(Gently, musing) In the rain. 


DON: In the rain. Seemed very appro 
priate 


PATTY: (Promptly) And? Go on 


DON: (Slight hesitation 
ill there was to it 


That’s about 


patty: Sounds like a very unsatisfactory 


onversation. 


DON: I guess it was. (Shrugging) What 
is there to say to a girl when you—when 
everything is obviously (Another 
shrug, and a smile) It was raining like 


hell 
PATTY: (Gravely) I know 


pon: All I wanted was to come back 
here—but I didn’t expect to find you . . 


PATTY: 
Slater? 


(Quickly) Necking with Mr 


pon: Nobody said anything about neck- 
ing. You were getting along pretty well 
with him, weren’t you? 


patty: (Savagely) Yes, he’s adorable. 
Too bad you had to barge in just at 
that tender moment. (pon looks at her 
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a long time. Then he pours himsel/ 
1 drink of brandy and sips it.) 


I wish the hell Al 
»mith had stuck to politics. 


1ON Suddenty 


arty: Who? 
41 Smith. 
patty: Who's he? 
»0N: He built the Empire State Building. 


atty: Oh. Oh, I see. (Musing) Of 
course, it really isn’t his fault. We might 
have met anywhere. 


pon: Do you go around kissing every 
fom, Dick and Harry? 


patty: (Furious) Yes. Yes. Always. 


pon: You were kissing him. 


patty: Yes. Yes. I was. 


pon: A perfect stranger. 


patty: Rubbish. He had dinner with us 


I've known him almost as long as I've 
known you 


pon: I suppose he made love to you? 


patty: (Viciously) Of course. Violent 


love. How can you doubt it? 
pon: I don’t. 


patty: (Needling) In your apartment, 
too, to your pickup, wearing your robe 
and digesting your dinner. 


pon: He never had any scruples. I 
might have warned you. 
working themselves up to a real fight 
Suddenly, patty deflates. She looks at 
him very earnestly.) 


(They are 


patty: Look, Don. Let’s be sensible 
Would you like me to tell you exactly 


what happened after you left? 
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pon: (Surly) No. What's the 


ence? 


ditfer- 
(Unhappily) It just seems a pity 
that’s all. 


patty: What's a pity? 


poN: I really thought you were a nice 
girl. I really did. I told Cynthia you 
were worth fifty of her. I really thought 
you were a nice kid. 


ratty: And now you don't 


pon: And now I don’t 


patty: Mr. Slater does. Still Brie} 
pause) I think that’s why he asked me 
to marry him. (DON looks at her con 
temptuously) Don’t you believe me? 


pon: I don’t believe he ever asked you 
to marry him. I didn’t believe it when 
you first told me—or when you asked 
him to confirm it—or now. 


PATTY: Why not? 


pon: Because I know David Slater 
and he’s not the type. That’s why. 


patty: Well, it’s true. 


pon: Oh, be your age. Slater's a playboy 
an avowed rake and a libertine. He’s 
a thoroughly deplorable’ character. 


patty: I like him very much. 


poN: That's pretty obvious. I gathered 
that when I came back with the gro- 
ceries and found that you’d asked him 
to dinner. If I'd had any sense I’d have 
kicked you both out then. 


patty: Why didn’t you? 


poN: Because I was a sucker. I was 


willing to give you the benefit of the 
doubt. 


patty: Oh, thanks a lot! 


pon: You're not even piaying it smart 
Now if you told me Slater asked you to 


sleep with him, I could have believed 
that 


pATTY: We discussed that 
pon: I'll bet you did. 


patty: I didn’t mean Don't you 
believe anything I told you on the Em- 
pire State Building? 


pon: No. Nothing. Did you give Slater 
the same line? 


PATTY: It wasn’t a line. 


pon: He'd have laughed in your face. 


patty: No, he wouldn’t. He’s much 
kinder than you. 


DON: Kinder? 


patty: Yes. He found me up here to- 
night—he knew how we met—and he 
had every reason to think the worst of 
me. He didn’t. You were gone—how 
long?—fifteen minutes—and you come 


back and look at me and talk to we as 
if I were just a little floozie. I offered 
to explain what happened. It’s really 
very innocent. You wouldn't listen 
Why? Did you think I'd lie to you? 


pon: I don’t care, that’s all. I'm not 


interested 
patty: Mr. Slater believes . 


DON Pause I believed it too, this 


afternoon. It’s a pretty good act 


PATTY She’s almost crying I think 


you're horrible. 


DON Brutally) Don’t bother to cry 
Cynthia tipped me off to that gag. She 
said that professional virgins . . . (PATTY 


goes to fireplace and grabs her dress.) 


PATTY: I’m going 


pon; Okay. Going up to Slater's? 


patty: (Defiantly) Yes. Yes—I am 
(She marches 


pon follows her. 


toward bedroom door, 


pon: Unfinished business? 


patty: Yes. (She opens the door. Looks 


back at pon. He strolls away.) 


pon: If you run into Cynthia up there 

tell her she won her bet. (Exit patty, 
slamming the door. DON paces up and 
down savagely. Doorbell rings. DON opens 
the door. Entel DB? *CTIVE-SERGEANT 
MICHAEL O'NEILL. He i a@ very large 
man and also a suspicious and angry 
man. He is in plain clothes. His coat and 
hat are drenched. He looks DON over 
quickly, noting the bathrobe.) 


o’NEILL: Your name Donald Gresham? 


pon: That’s right. (O'NEILL strides in, 
looks around, and heads for kitchen 
without saying a word. DON is at his 
heels) Who are you? What do you 
(o’NeILL looks into kitchen, 
shoves DON aside and heads for bedroom 
Still completely at sea, DON follows. He 
grabs O'NEILL; by the arms) Where the 
hell do you think you are? (0’NEILL 
shoves him aside. Opens door to bed- 
room, peers in.) 


want? 


PATTY: (Offstage, alarmed 
not buttoned up yet 


Wait! I'm 


pon: What is this? (o’NEILL turns on 
DON and hits him in the eye. He falls 
down, out cold. The door buzzer sounds. 


O'NEILL opens the door and there stands 
DAVID. ) 


pavip: (Startled) Evening. Mr. Gresham 


in? 


o’ngEILL: No, sir. Mr. Gresham i: out. 

(Glances to prostrate Don) Out like 
a light. (o’NgILL kneels by DON’s 
side, takes his pulse. paviw strolls over, 
fascinated.) 


pavip: (Casually) Did you break his 
neck? (pow starts to stir.) 





Phirty-five 
years on the force have taught me just 


o'nem.Lt: He’s coming to. 


how hard to hit a man. (patty enters, 
buttoning her dress.) 


patty: Pop! (Sees the fallen pon) Oh, 
Pop, what have you done? (She kneels 


by pon, chafing his hands, etc. He’s 
stirring.) 


O'NEILL: 
right? 


Leave him be. Are you all 


patty: Of course I'm all right. How on 
earth did you know I was here? (Sees 


pavip) Did you... ? 
pavip: Me? Heaven forbid 


o’nemL: "Tis by the grace of God I 
telephoned your apartment. Your room- 


mate told me where I could find you 


patty: Oh, why can’t she keep her big 


mouth shut? 


pavip: Did he find you in each other's 
arms? 
patty: I wasn’t even in the room. We 


had a terrific fight—and my father seems 
to have come barging in and 


o’NEILL: Leave him be. You little fool 
don’t you know better than to come to 
a man’s apartment and 


patty: Oh, Pop. You don’t understand 
He wasn’t trying to—I know it looks 
bad, but he—can’t you realize that he 
he—he’s an architect . . . (As if that 
explained everything 


o’ NEILL: I'll hear your story later. Come 


patty: (Protesting to her father) Oh, 


Pop . 


O'NEILL: Quiet. (PATTY goes to bar to 
get a glass of water for pon. To Davip 
Let me ask you something, sir. Wouldn't 
you have done what I did if you had 
found your daughter in a man’s apart- 
ment? 


pavip: That’s a good question, Mr 
O'Neill. A very good question. 


o’NEILL: Thank you. Good night, sir 
(To patry) Didn’t I tell you about 
hell fire and damnation? How many 
times... ? 


patty: Pop, please! 


O'NEILL: Come on! 


patty: (As she’s following her: father 
out) Oh, Mr. Slater, do something! 
patty and her father exit. The door is 
closed. pavip looks at the prostrate pon, 
gets the brandy bottle and glass from 
coffee table, pours a drink, without haste, 
puts down the bottle and, with glass in 
hand, steps over the prostrate DON near 
the end of sofa. Looks down at him, 
slowly drinks, then casually sits on sofa, 
gazing down thoughtfully at the pros- 
trate DON.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


Scene One 


Stage is in darkness. Moonlight streams 
from windows. The door buzzer sound 
several times. After a moment DON en- 
ters from bedroom wearing a robe over 
pajamas. He snaps on the lights and goe 
to front door, disclosing party. She 
wears the same suit as in the previou 
scene. DON stands at the door and doe 
not admit her immediately. He is in a 
very disagreeable state and 
promptly matches his mood. 


PATTY 


pon: Are you here again? D'you realize 


it's after two a.m.? 
patty: Well, I'm very sorry but I 
couldn’t get back before. I came as soon 
as I could. (She tries to step into the 


room but DON is not yet willing to admit 
her 


pon: What do you want? 


PATTY: (Annoyed) What do you think 


I want? I want to talk to you 
pon: What about? 


patty: Well, I certainly can’t tell you 
in two seconds flat—and I can’t do it 


standing out here in the hall 
pon: Why not? 


patty: All right. I just came back to 
ask you what Cynthia meant when she 


said that I was a professional virgin 


DON: (He finally admits her. He closes 
the door and then follows her into the 
room) This is no time to be calling on 
people. 


patty: I know. It’s taken me nearly 
three hours to get away from my father! 
That’s why I'm so late. He took me to 
my apartment and we had the most 
awful row. He was livid. You should 
have seen him. 


pon: I did. I caught the first show 


PATTY: Well, anyway, he knows now 
that it was all quite innocent and he 


said for me to tell you... . 


pon: I'd rather not hear. I’ve read 
about police brutality but it never hit 


me in the eye before. 


patty: I tried to phone you . . She 
sees the telephone still off the hook) Oh, 
that man. No wonder they said the line 
was busy. I'd forgotten he did that 
She puts the receiver back on its cradle 
and then goes to him. For the first time 
she gets a real good look at his shiner 
Gosh, that’s quite an eye. Does it hurt? 


pon: Yes. Very much. 


patty: (Judicially) My father shouldn't 
have done that. 


DON: (Grimly) Isn’t that putting 1 
rather mildly? 


PATTY: (Quite evenly) Look, %m sorry 
my father slugged you. I said he shouldn't 
have. He should have asked a few ques- 
tions first. But he’s my father and—well 

he’s an old-fashioned man. He sees 
his duty and he does it. (Another look 
at his eye) That does look ghastly. 
Would you like me to fix it up for you? 


poN: (Very surly) No. It’s just an old- 
fashioned shiner—from an old-fashioned 
father and I'll cherish it as such for 


seve ral days. 


patty: It’s a horrible-looking eye—but 
you said a lot of horrible things to me— 
awful things—so in a sense I think you 


deserve it ric hly. 


DON: (Stares at her, amazed 
filled with remorse! 


Well, I’m 


patty: A shiner doesn’t last more than 
a few days. Some of the things you said 
to me I'll never forget—never. (She 
paces nervously) You should have put 
some raw steak on it 


DON: (Irate again) If you hadn't invited 
Slater for dinner there might have been 
some steak left for me to put on it. 


patty: Now don’t start that again. 


DON: (With indignant yelp) Start, my 
God! Whose fault is all this? Who 
caused all the trouble? If you hadn't 
invited Slater .. . 


patty: (Very cold and dignified) I 
haven't come back to discuss Mr. Slater 
A pause, and then, with feminine incon- 
sistency) Didn't he offer to do anything 
for your eye? 


pon: (He’s off again) When I came to, 
I found your friend Mr. Slater sitting 
over there like Rodin’s Thinker—with a 
snootful—and instead of showing decent 
sympathy for me, all he did was tell me 
what a great guy your father was; and 
when he wasn’t ranting about the great 
moral lesson your father had taught him, 
he looked at my eye and laughed 


PATTY: Oh, no. 


pon: Oh, yes. Finally I got fed up and 
kicked him out. (A long look at patty, 
still very irate) Look, it’s getting late 
What’s on your mind? 


patty: If you'll stop yelling at me, I'll 
try to tell you. (DON stares at her 
fixedly) And don’t glare at me like that 
I can’t even think when you . . . (Looks 
at his eye; quite friendly) You know, an 
ice pack would take down that swelling. 


pon: (Grimly) And let’s not discuss 
my eye. 


patty: (Gravely) All right. That seems 
reasonable enough. Let’s discuss . 
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DON: It’s late. I’m willing to forego any 
discussion. In fact, I’m willing to write 
the whole thing off as a hideous night- 
mare. 


patty: (With a long look at him) The 
whole thing? 


pon: From beginning to end. (The tele- 
phone rings. He goes to answer it) 
Hello. Oh, my God, what do you want? 
Yes. I’m all right. Look, do you realize 
it’s about two a.m.? Oh, no, I left it off 
the hook. No, Cynthia, no. Let’s just 
forget it. I don’t want to talk about it. 
The fact remains . . . (He hangs up 
slowly, looking at the instrument. As 
usual, PATTY has listened to the conver- 
sation avidly.) 


patty: What did she want? 


pon: She’s also overcome with concern 
about my eye. 


patty: At this hour? 


pon: May I remind you that you came 


in person—also at this hour? 


patty: There’s a_ slight difference. 
Whose father biffed you in the eye? 
Faintly malicious) What did she do, 


hang up on you? 


pon: No. Slater just picked up the ex- 
tension and was bawling her out. He’s 
had a rush of paternal solicitude to the 
head. (He stands looking out of the win- 
dow. patty watches him thoughtfully.) 


patty: You're tired, aren’t you? 
pon: I had a hard day. 


patty: If Cynthia came down now 
and cried over you a little—and fussed 


over your eye-—I wonder . . 


pon: (Turning on her acidly) Let’s add 
Cynthia to the list of topics we won't 
discuss, shall we? 


patty: (Very feminine) No. She called 
me a professional virgin. That’s what 
gripes me. That’s what I came back to 
talk about. Not Cynthia—don’t worry- 

only what she said. (Friendly but firm.) 


pon: (Uneasily) It was just a rather 
unfortunate phrase—and I flung it in 


your teeth because we were having a 
fight. 


patty: Yes, and they were fighting 
words the way you said them. May I 
ask you why does Cynthia object, to 
virgins? 


pon: Look, nobody in their right mind 
would seriously object to being called a 
virgin, even if they weren’t one... . 


patty: Okay, but it’s this “professional” 
makes me mad. I’d like to have that 
explained 


pon: It’s not necessary to advertise it. 
That’s really all the phrase means. 
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patty: What's wrong with advertising? 


DON: People who advertise are anxious 
to sell something. (This stops Patty 
cold.) 


patty: Oh, oh, I see what you mean. 
Maybe I yap about it too much, I hadn’t 
met you for ten minutes before I started 
yapping about how virtuous I was, Then 
when Mr. Slater came I yapped about 
it some more, then . . . 


pon: Then quit yapping! 


PATTY: Maybe you're right. One 
shouldn’t put one’s cards on the table 


That’s a silly way to play cards. 


pon: (Uncomfortably) 1 find the topic 
rather uncomfortable 


patty: Why? It’s my chastity we're dis- 
(Poker-face) We 


could discuss yours if you'd rather. . . 


cussing—not yours. 


pon: No, thanks 


patty: All right. (Suddenly) Do you 
believe in fate? 

pon: What kind of fate? 

patty: Oh, I was just wondering what 
would have happened if it hadn’t rained 
like crazy and you'd just taken me out 
to dinner as we'd planned. 


pon: I think we’d have had a more 
conventional date. 


patty: Yes. We just started off on the 
wrong foot, I guess. Anyway, I don’t 
think we'd be sitting here now .. . (The 
doorbell sounds) Oh, my goodness! 
(Both are startled. The doorbell sounds 
again and there is a rapping on the 
door.) 


pon: Shshsh! (pon dashes to the bed- 
room door, beckons to patty and shoves 
her in. He closes the bedroom door and 
starts dubiously to the front door. Sud- 
denly he notices Patty’s purse and 
jacket and hastily puts them in the bed- 
room. Finally he goes to open the front 
door. Enter paviw. He wears a robe over 
his pajamas. DAVID comes in uninvited. 
As previously, he is not entirely sober, 
yet not entirely drunk) What are you 
prowling around for, dressed like that? 


pavip: Never mind my wardrobe. If it 
shocks the elevator boys, it’s just too bad. 
(Peering at Don’s eye) That’s a grisly- 
looking eye. 


pon: So I’ve observed—with the good 
one. (DAVID promptly goes to the bar 
and pours himself a drink. pon follows 
him, irritated) What do you want? Do 
you realize it’s well after two a.m.? 


pavip: Exactly. That’s why I’m here. 
This is no time for you and Cynthia to 
be chewing the rag over the telephone. 
Thought I’d come down right away and 
tell you. 


DON: (Indignantly) I never . . . She 
telephoned me! Why the hell don’t you 
talk to her? 


pavip: My dear boy—I did. I am hoarse 
from talking to that girl. Can’t get to 
first base with her. Moreover, I am 
running out of material. (Stares at pon’s 
eye) That’s the most unpleasant sight 
I've ever seen. 


pon: Get out of here, will you? (pavip 
pours himself another drink.) 


pavip: I’m sorry if it’s painful, of course 

but let’s be fair about it. O’Neill had 
the right idea. Had it coming to you in 
spades. 


pon: Are you still defending the actions 
of that imbecile flatfoot ... ? 


pavip: He may be an imbecile, and he 
may be a flatfoot—but he’s a father. 
He’d have been quite justified in killing 
you. So would I, for that matter. There 
is no closed season for seducers. The 
unwritten law protects us fathers. 


DON: (Contemptuously) 
ws sh 


Unwritten 


pavip: Look, I'll grant that if somebody 
would write it down, more people would 
know just where they stand—but the 
principle’s sound. Man has the right to 
protect his daughter. Duty to protect 
her. Now, getting back to Cynthia. 


poN: Why don’t you get back to Cyn- 
thia? 


pavip: All right—all right—don’t rush 
me. She’s safe at the moment. (Displays 
key) Locked her in her bedroom. Diffi- 
cult girl, Cynthia. You know something? 
Spoke to that girl for an hour about 
hell fire and damnation—Patty’s advice, 
too—never batted an eyelash. Laughed 
at me. (Grinning) Of course I found it 
hard to keep a straight face. Guess you 
have to believe in yourself if you want 
to put the fear of God in anybody else 
Bawled the hell out of that girl. 


pon: Isn’t this rather belated 
ing a noise like a father? 


this mak- 


pavip: You know—that’s exactly what 
Cynthia said. Stopped me cold. Good 
point. That’s why I locked her in her 
bedroom. Anyway, for your information 
I have forbidden her to see you or to 
communicate with you under any and 
all circumstances. I think. 


pon: So I gathered when you cut in on 
our telephone conversation. 


pavip: Yes, I knew she'd try to call you, 
but I heard her dialing. Made me quite 
sore. I’d expressly forbidden her to do 
that. (Musing) Got to do something 
drastic to save that girl. Flesh of my 
flesh, after all. 


pon: Go to bed. You’re breaking my 
heart. 
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ACT TWO 


Patty, | would like very 


you the $600 


Jarbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook 


pavip: Don't be cynical Goes to bar 


pours himself a final drink. Quotes 
There is more joy in heaven over one 


sinner that repenteth.” 


DON Okay. Repenteth in your own 
apartment, will you? I'd like to go to 


bed. Go away 


pavip: That’s what I plan to do—go 
away. Go far away. Yes, sir, I’ve decided 


to take Cynthia down to Brazil 


pon: (Hopefully) Good idea 


pavip: Now why couldn’t I have had a 
son? Nobody cares if they lose their vir- 
tue. People are all for it. There’s no 


justice 
pon: Go away. Go to bed 


pavip: Yes, sir, my ex-wife is in Brazil 
and it’s high time she took charge of 
Cynthia. What the hell do I know about 
raising daughters? Do Cynthia good t 
learn Portuguese. Keep her out of mis- 
chief. I'll make reservations right now 
Politely) Mind if I use your phone? 


pon: You've got a phone in your place 
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4a 


DAVID 


pavip: I had a phone, but when you 
called Cynthia up just now He sees 
that DON is about to protest and beat 
him to it okay, when she called you 

I ripped the damn thing right out of the 
wall. The only way I could figure to 
keep her incommunicado. (Well pleased 
with himself) Yes, sir, if more fathers 
ripped more phones out of more walls, 
more girls wouldn’t get into trouble 


Crosses to phone) It’s only a local call 


pon: All right. Make it snappy 


pavip: | You wouldn't by any chance 


know the number of Pan Americar 
would you? I had lunch with Howar 


Hughes once, but didn’t get the number 


pon: Howard Hughes is not with Par 


American 


pavip: Don't change the subject. Neve 
mine, Pll get the number from informa 
tion He puts the receiver to his ¢ 
for a moment and is about to dial wher 
he looks at DON in a puzzled wa Ye 
got a party line? 

DO» No. (DON glances around 


realizes that Davip must ha 
PATTY on the extension in the 
pavip listens again for a few mo 


and hangs up. DON comes to hin 


pavip: (Grinning amiably) You low 


down, no-good, lying, hypocritical son 
of a I'll be damned. You've got that 
girl in there now. I recognized her voice 
He goes to bedroom door. DON tries to 


head him off, but pavip beats him to it 


pon: You don’t know what you're talk 
ing about. She 


DAVID Yelling) Patty! 


PATTY Offstage) Just a sec. I’m on 


the phone. (pavip looks triumphantly at 


pon, who sits down in a weary, resigned 


manner.) 


pon: Okay. And wipe that grin off your 
face. I told her to hide in there. She 
was just leaving. I didn’t know who was 
at the door. I didn’t want her to be 
embarrassed by 


DAVID Holds up a hand to stop the 
flood of alibis. He is rather ruefully 
amused) You pillar of virtue! Did I tell 
you how much I hate nobility? I hate 
hypocrisy more. My God, you really 
fooled me. I must be slipping. (Feigning 
great concern, confidentially) Of course 
t's none of my business—since you're not 
going to be my son-in-law—but doesn’t 
that homicidal father of hers dampen 
your ardor at all? He'd scare the hell 
out of me, I can tell you. (He strolls 
toward the vestibule, then turns back 

pon: Slater, you’re completely wrong 
Patty just stopped by for a moment 
to 


Gently, almost sadly) Look, why 


lon't we try to stop kidding each other 
It's no skin off my nose what you do 
A glance toward bedroom) or ever 
what she does. I'm a little disappointed 
maybe even a little disillusioned. But 


what the hell, she’s not my daughter 
»0N: Will you listen to me? 


pavip: Don’t bother dreaming up alibis 
I'm not sitting in moral judgment 

either on her or on you. Okay, so she 
fooled me too. Pity. Seems like such a 
nice kid Shakes his head) Fooled me 
ompletely, Great pity. (He walks to 
vard the vestibule. pon looks back in a 
troubled way toward the bedroom door 


oN: Wait a minute, Slater 
1. (Calls) Patty! 


She'll tell 


pavip: (Interrupting) No, I'd rather not 
hear. (pon turns back to face him. The 
loor of the bedroom opens silently and 
patTY stands there. Neither of them is 
aware of her presence) Just tell her for 
me that—that I rather hoped she'd wait 
it least fifteen weeks 


DON: (Puzzled) What? 


pavip: She'll understand 


PATTY, who 
has overheard this, now strides into the 


room, burning up 


She certainly will 


tartled to realize that she has over 


PATTY Both men are 


heard. patty crosses to pavip) How dare 
you say a thing like that? 


pavip: Well, it wasn’t intended for your 
ars, but I thought it was rather well 


put. 


PATTY: You're just as bad as Don 


think you're horrible 


pavip: You do? 


I didn’t think you’d have 


any doubts. What happened to your re 


patty: Yes 
spect for innocence 


pavip: You know in spite of all appear 


ances I feel it coming on again 


pon: Look, Slater, why don’t you go up 
to your apartment? 


patty: You leave him to me. I haven't 
started telling him what I think of him 
yet. (She opens her purse and starts 


groping in it. DaviID watches her 


pavip: Now calm down. Don’t say or do 


Hand- 


omely) I'm beginning to think I may 


anything that vou might regret 


have—jumped to the wrong conclusion 


PATTY Indignantly) Just because you 
happened to find me in a man’s bedroon 


§ no reason 


pavip: It’s considered good circumstan- 


tial evidence 
patty: That's a horrible thing to say 


pavip: In my condition it’s almost im- 
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possible to say-—but I made it 


patty: You also said there were no 


strings—and I thought you meant it. 


pavip: I did 


patty: No—you didn’t. Wisely I 
don’t believe it would have entered your 
mind that there anything 


if I hadn't taken all that money 


might be 
wrong 


DON: (Puzzled) What? What money? 


Patty: (To Davip, ignoring pon. She 1 
still groping in her purse and now pro- 
duces the money) 1 never should have 
taken it 
it back. 


and now I want you to take 


pon: Will you kindly tel) me what the 
hell you're talking about? 


patty: I’m not talking to you. I’m talk- 
ing to Mr. Slater—about the money he 
gave me. 


pon: What on earth did he give you 
money for? 


patty: I don’t know. Ask him. I don’t 
know. (DON stares at DAVID in amaze- 
ment 


pon: You gave her money? (DAvID pours 
himself a drink and looks at patty re- 
proachfully. ) 


pavip: You have a genius for doing the 
wrong thing at the wrong time. You 
should be in the State Department 


parry: (To pon) That's why I was kiss- 
ing him. I was thanking him for a gift. 
4 gift of six hundred dollars. He said he 
won it playing gin with a bloated capi- 
talist who grinds the faces of the poor. 
DON sits down with an amused grin on 


\ 


his face.) 


pon: Well, T'll be damned. I'll be 
damned. (He looks at pavip and they 
both laugh.) 


patty: What’s so funny? 


pon: He won that from me. Only last 
week he took it from me. I’m still bleed- 
ing. That was my six hundred bucks 
(Both men are highly amused. party is 
furious.) 


patty: (To pon) Okay. Then you take 
it. (She marches over and hands him 


the folded bills. He pushes her away 


pon: Oh, for God's sake. It’s his dough. 
PATTY marches over to DAviID and ex- 
tends the bills to him. They look at each 
other for a long time. He makes no 


move.) 


patty: I'd like you to take it back, Mr. 
Slater. Please. (He leoks at her for an- 
other moment and then calmly takes the 
bills and folds them carefully, still look- 
ing straight at PATTY.) 


pavip: Boy Scouts are supposed to be 
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doing a good deed every day. They must 
have a hell of a time! (PATTY isn’t quite 
sure whether he’s making fun of her or 
not. She walks away irritably. For a mo- 
ment they are all constrained. DaviD is 
till folding the bills) 1 wonder why it is 
that young men are always cautioned 
against bad girls. Anyone can handle 
bad girl. It’s the good girls men should 
be warned against. 


patty: You're so right. (Suddenly) I'd 


like a drink. 


DAVID Good idea 


Promptly 


pon: I thought you considered it high 


school to drink 


unless you actually 


craved it. 


patty: (Defiani!)) Well, I crave it now 
DAVID goes to the bar and starts to pour 
a drink 


pavip: Soda or plain water? 


party: I'll take it straight. 
pavip: (As he pours) Say when... 
patty: (The glass is almost full) When. 


DON: (Dubiously) 
stiff drink? 


Isn’t that a pretty 


patty: (Taking the drink) No. 


pavip: (To pon) Haven’t we confused 
this poor little girl enough for one day? 
Don’t you start getting fatherly all of a 
sudden. (He watches patty who is sip- 
ping her drink very gingerly) Bottoms 
up, baby. (patty takes a couple of good 
swallows. DAVID watches her with quiet 
amusement) Cigarette? 


Thanks. I think I will. (She 
lights the cigarette and puffs on it. She 
doesn’t choke but you get the feeling 
that she might at any moment. 


PATTY: 


pon: You're really going high school 
with a vengeance, aren’t you? 


patty: Yes. Across the board. 


DON: (Annoyed, sternly) Why don’t you 
quit trying to show off? (For answer, 
PATTY merely takes another swallow of 


her drink.) 


pavip: Now there’s a man who’s hard to 
please. Gripes when you're trying to be 
pure—and gripes when you're trying to 
be wanton. 


DON: (Gritting his teeth) Look, Slater, 
will you, for God’s sake, go up to your 
own apartment? 


pavip: All right. (To party) Want to 
come with me? I mean if you're seri- 
ously planning to embark on a life of sin 

I wouldn’t attempt to dissuade you. 
DON shows his irritation and patty is 
aware of it and is playing largely for his 
benefit. She smiles at Davip) 


PATTY: You wouldn't? (DON goes toward 
the door of the bedroom.) 


pavip: We'd be very discreet, of course 


Wouldn't want your father to suspect 


but I know a very nice little apart 
ment. 


patty: Gosh, could I have a maid? 


pavip: Sure. And a Cadillac with a 
gadget 


patty: And charge accounts? 


DON: (Contemptuousiy: It's a very bad 
routine, Patty. I bet you can’t act, even 
on TV. Good night. (Exit pon, slam- 


ming the door.) 
pavip: There’s always roller skating 


PATTY: It wasn’t a routine—except the 
last part. He goes out of his way to 


hurt me. 


pavip: Young men in love are always 
cruel 


patty: We've done nothing but fight. 


pavip: He suffers too 


patty: I’m fed up with being 


pavip: The status to which I presume 
you’re referring needn’t be permanent. 
(She lets that sink in) There comes a 
time, my child, when you should follow 
your feminine instincts—when under- 


standing is more precious than virtue. 


paTTY: I know—but we've only known 
each other for such a little time 


Wouldn’t he lose all respect for me 
Bins 


pavip: For a gift one is always behol- 
den. Good night, Patty. You’re a nice 
kid. (He exits quietly as patty sits 
thoughtfully. She is obviously debating 
whether to take his advice or not. After 
a few moments she puts down her drink 
and cigarette, and goes slowly to the 
bedroom door. She knocks. There is no 
answer. She is about to knock again 
when she gets cold feet. She picks up her 
purse and gloves and runs away, glanc- 
ing back, fearfully, to the door. For a 
few seconds, after her exit, the stage is 
empty 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


The Observation Tower again 


It’s about 4:30 p.m. on the following 
day. The sun is beginning to sink but it’s 
still broad daylight. Don is prowling 
around minus hat and coat. His hands 
are plunged in his pockets. His shiner is 
still quite conspicuous. He goes to the 
balustrade and stares moodily at the 
gadget. Almost sheepishly he fishes in 
his pocket for a dime and drops it in 
the machine. He looks through the 
binoculars. His mood is obviously remi- 
niscent. After a brief glance he drapes 





himself across the gadget and peers out 
rather mournfully. We should get the 
impression that for two pins he would 
call out “Hello out there.” 


A moment later patty comes out onto 
the platform. She wears a different suit, 
carries a different bag and gloves, but 
is hatless, as previously. Slowly she 
crosses to DON and leans across the 
balustrade. They look at each other for 


a long time. 


pon: (Finally) Why were you in such a 


tearing hurry? 


patty: What? 


pon: Last night. You knocked on my 
door. 


patty: I know. I—I wasn't sure if you'd 


heard. 
pon: I heard. I was shaving 


patty: At three o'clock in the morning? 


pon: That's right. By the time I wiped 
off the lather and opened the door 


you'd vanished in a cloud of dust 


patty: I know. 


pon: (Gently) Why did you knock? 
PATTY considers this for a moment and 
then comes back with another question 
by way of answering him 


patty: Why were you shaving? (They 
glance at each other for a moment and 
then look away. DON starts pacing again 


pon: How did you know I was up here? 


patty: I didn’t—for sure. I went to 


your office. Your secretary said you'd 


mooched off—-without saying a word 


pon: Yes—I couldn't work 


patty: Ske said you were in a filthy 
temper. (Amiably) Why did you tell her 
you ran into a door? 


pon: (Amused) Because I didn’t think 
she’d be interested in the details of my 
love life. 


patty: You're crazy. She was fascinated 
I told her the whole story 


DON: (Wonderingly) My God, I believe 


you did. 


patty: Of course I did. She seems like 
a very nice girl. Did you know that her 
husband was a Thirty-Second Degree 
Mason? I think that’s very nice. She . 
DON interrupts her by suddenly grab- 
bing her elbows 


pon: Did you get any sleep at all last 
night? 


patty: No—not a whole lot. There 
wasn’t much night left anyway 


pon: I didn’t sleep a wink and I've 
eaten nothing all day. 


patty: You're a dope. Why? 
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pon: You know damn well why. Be- 
cause of you. Worrying about you. Won- 
dering what insane (He holds her 
at arm’s length, still gripping her elbows 
and there should be some doubt as to 
whether he’s going to shake her or kis 
her) I nearly went out of my mind 
when you dashed off—I didn’t even 
know your telephone number 


patty: Don’t worry—I knew yours 


DON Grinning) You don’t think it's 
right for girls to call up men 


patty: Well, yes, but—well, I guessed 
you'd be worrying about me, and I did 
worry about your eye 


DON: Worry is right. What you need is 
a governess ora kee per ora guardiar 
gt ae 


PATTY: Keep going! 


pon: Accepting gifts of money from . . 


patty: (Interrupting) Say, listen, about 
that six hundred dollars—can you afford 
to lose that much? (She is now thor- 
oughly wifely) I think that's terrible 
gambling for stakes-like that. I bet that’s 
a month’s salary—or do architects get 
salaries? Anyway, I’m quite sure you 
could find far better things to do with 
your money than . 


pon: Will you kindly ‘shut up? We're 


not married yet 


patty: Yes, but (With a sudden 


mile) What did you say? 
pon: I said, we're not married yet 


patty: That’s just what it sounded like 

He pulls her toward him and gives her 
a long hard kiss. She responds in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner. They come 
out of it smiling at each other. She 
opens her purse and produces some 
Kleenex, wiping off his lips.) 


pon: Dusty Dawn? 


patty: Uh huh. They claim it’s kiss- 
proof but they’re crazy. (She crumple 
up the sheet of Kleenex and is about to 
throw it off the building but he takes it 
from her and throws it into the recep 
tacle.) 


pon: Want to know what I thought 
when you smiled at me in the drug store 
yesterday ? 


patty: I didn’t smile till we got up here 


DON: Well, anyway I was thinking of 
the sun deck on that cabin I’m going to 
build. I thought to myself that smile 
would look pretty damn good up there 


PATTY: Did you? 


pon: Yes. And then when you lolled on 
the couch looking at the blueprints—I 
thought to myself that it would be rather 


nice to have you along any time I felt 
like gloating over a building. 


patty: You mean a lovely boxlike brick 
warehouse ? 


pon: And when you're fixing dinner 
and even during dinner when you were 
flirting with Slater—I thought to my- 
self 


patty: Are you proposing to me? 


pon: Well, if I haven't been proposing 
for the last five minutes, what do you 
suppose I’ve been doing? What else can 


I say? 


ratty: You could say “I love you” in 
so many words without all this shilly- 


shallying. 
pon: Haven't I said that yet? 


patty: No, and I want to hear it. I 
want the real thing—with all the trim- 
an old-fashioned proposal. (Sud- 
denly) Do you know how my father pro- 


mings 


posed to my mother? 
von: Popped her in the eye. 


patty: (Laughing) Now of course I 
can’t tell you. You wouldn’t believe it 
now. Anyway he wasn’t ashamed to 
come right out and say “I love you.” 


I'll give you that much of a hint 


pon: Okay. Now don’t prompt me 
Taking her face between his hands) I 
love you, Patty—I love you very much 

even if you are a screwball and even 
if you are a little bit nuts. (They start 


to kiss again 


patty: Do they let children up here at 


half price? 
pon: I don’t know. Why? 


patty: Well, I thought it would be 
rather nice to come up here for our 
but with five kids, that’s 


roing to be expensive 


anniversaries 


pon: We can always leave them down- 
stairs 


patty: No, I want them to see it. I’m 
so glad Mr. Smith put up that building. 
PATTY stands on tiptoes and very gently 
kisses his damaged eye) There. (A pause) 
Did you mind it when I said “there”? 
pon: What? 

patty: Oh, nothing, never mind 


pon: You're terribly sweet. 


PATTY: 


(Happily 


met ye sterday. 


Just think—we only 


pon: It happens—-once in a blue moon 


PATTY: Once in a blue moon. Imagine 
charging a dollar-twenty just to ride to 
the top of an old building 
DON: (Quickly gives her $1.20) Shshsh 
CURTAIN 
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out the world by 


those who know 
spotlights best be- 
cause they give so 
much more light 
and are so much 


easier to operate. 


STRONG TROUPER HICH 
INTENSITY ARC SPOTLICHT 


For large theatres, arenas,ice shows 
and auditoriums. 

Projects a sharp, snow-white spot without the 
use of heavy rotating equipment. Quiet . . . flick- 
erless . . . portable. Draws only 10 amperes 
from any 110 volt A. C. convenience outlet. 
Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in base. 
Silvered glass reflector. Two-element variable 
focal length lens system. Automatic arc control. 
A trim of carbons burns one hour and 20 minutes 
at 21 volts and 45 amperes. Easily disassembled « 

for shipping. ; 


STRONG TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


For small theatres, hotels, night clubs, 
schools and colleges. 
Projects 6'4 times brighter head spots. Sharp edge 
from head spot to flood. As contrasted to con- 
ventional incandescent spotlights, with which 
the spot size is varied solely by irising, to result 
in substantial light loss, the Trouperette utilizes 
all the light through most of the spot sizes. Vari- 
able focal length objective lens system. Hori- 
zontal masking control. Color boomerang. 5/4” 
glass reflector, Fresnel lens. Plugs into 110-volt 
convenience outlet. 


“The Wort, 
.@ 94 CITY Park a 


Please » 
bd Spotlight, 


@ NAme 
c 

@ COMPANY 
STREET. 


city a STATE... 


ELECTRIC CORPORA 


d's 
Projecti 
e 


‘ature on the 
Trouperette Incandeccan guPat Are 


SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING LIST OF DEALERS 
OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 


Albany, N. Y.—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co.; Albany Theatre Supply 
Atiante—Nat'! Theatre Supply Cc. 

Atlantic City—Boardwalk Film Enterprises 

Auburn, N. Y.—Auburn Theatre Equipment 

Baltimore—J. F. Dusman Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala.—The Queen Feature Service, Inc. 

Boston—J. Cifre, Inc.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Buffalo—Dion Products; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

cae - accede Theatre Supply Co.; Standard Theetre Supply 


Chicago—Abbott Theatre Equip. Co.; Droll Theatre S$ ly Co.; 
Gardner Jansen, inc.; Grand Sta: = Co.; Hollywood 
Stage Lighting Co.; Midwest Stage Lighting Co.; Neat’! 
Theatre Supply Co. 


Cincinnati—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co. 
Cleveland—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co. 


Dallas—Hardin Theatre Supply Co.; Modern Theatre Equip. Co.; 
Nat'l Theatre Supply ©o. 


Denver—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co.; Graham Bros. 

Des Moines—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Detroit—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Forty Fort, Pa.—V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 

Greensboro, N. C.—Standard Theatre Supply Co. 

Houston—Southwestern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Indianapolis—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co. 

—— City, Mo.—Shreve Theatre Supply; Nat'l Theatre Supply 
eo. 


Les Angeles—J. M. Boyd; C. J. Holzmuelier; Nat’! Theatre Sup- 
ply Co.; Pembrex Theatre Supply Corp. 


Louisville—Falls City Theatre Supply Co. 

Memphis—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co. 

Mitwaukee—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co.; R. Smith Co. 

iMispeapelio—-llencapelie Theatre Supply; Nat'l Theatre Supply 
‘Co. 


New Haven—Nat'!l Theatre Supply Co. 

New Orleans—Not'l Theatre Supply Co. 

New York City—Net'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Norfolk—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co. 

Oklahoma City—Neat'! Theatre Supply Co.; Oklahoma Theotre 
Supply Co.; The Century Theatre Supply Co. 

Philadelphia—Blumberg Bros.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Pittsburgh—Atias Theatre Supply; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Salt Lake City—inter-Mountain Theatre Supply Co. 


Sen Francisco—C. J. Holzmuelier: Net'!l. Theatre Supply Co.; 
W. G. Preddey Theatre Supplies 


Seattie—B. F. Shearer Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Sioux Falls—American Theatre Supply Co. 

St. Lowis—City Electric Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Toledo—Theatre Equip. Co. 

Westerly, R. |.—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service 

Canada—Dominion Sound Equipment, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; 
General Theatre Supply Co., Terente, Ontario; neral 
Theatre Supply Co., 5t. John, N. B.; General Theatre Supply 
Co., Vancouver, B. C.; General Theatre Supply Ce., Mon- 
treal, Quebec; General Theatre Suppl Co., Winnipeg, Man.; 
Sharp's Theatre Supplies, Ltd., Calgery, Alte.; Perkins 


Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; Perkins Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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Actors Run the Show 
(continued from page 23) 


Mr. Jaffe immediately inquired into 
the possibilities of employing the library 
theatres for the dispossessed Equity 
members, who were cooling their well- 
worn heels while waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to be “seen.” Mr. Freedley 
simultaneously envisioned the readers 
of the various branches seeing “in the 
flesh” plays they had heretofore read in 
the confines of their living room. 


Enthusiasm reigned at both the of- 
fices of Actors Equity Association and 
at the headquarters of the New York 
Public Library. The Fact Finding Com- 
mittee endorsed the project and on the 
evening of February 20, 1944, library 
dust blissfully merged with the aroma 
of greasepaint. 

During the inaugural season, six pro- 
ductions were given. There was a com- 


pletely free hand in the choice of plays 
As a matter of fact, there wasn’t even 
a central office. As Mr. Jaffe puts it, 


“The first Equity Library Theatre 
office was in my gray fedora.” 


Things operated smoothly that first 
year, except for one vital deficiency - 
money. If Equity Library Theatre was 
to continue, it was obvious a sympa- 
thetic source would have to be tapped 
for financial assistance. At about this 
time Mr. Jaffe read in the newspapers 
of a fund established by the veteran 
Broadway producer, John Golden, to 
assist worthy organizations in their at- 
tempt to stimulate interest in the thea- 
tre. Mr. Golden was approached and 
the problem outlined to him 


“What do you want from me?” in- 
quired the producer. 

“One thousand dollars,” chirped the 
eager Mr. Jaffe. 

“You have it,” replied Mr. Golden, 
as he reached for his checkbook. This 
was the beginning of an association be- 
tween John Golden and Equity Library 
Theatre that was to last for the better 
part of five years. 


M R. GOLDEN’S initial sug- 


gestion, following the ceremony of sign- 
ing the check, was to put Equity Li- 
brary Theatre on a more business-like 
basis. First, a governing committee to 
guide its destinies; Mr. Jaffe was duly 
elected chairman. Secondly, an office 
must be obtained and maintained. A 
nest of offices, disguised as “storage 
space,”’ was discovered oh the top floor 
of the Equity building, West 47th 
Street, and turned over rent-free to the 
ardent band of committeemen, who 
whipped them into shape within a 
matter of days. During the second sea- 
son, 1945-46, thirty-four plays were 
given 

In those first years, it was a com- 


paratively simple matter to originate 


76 





an ELT production. An actor who 
longed to portray a certain role, or a 
director with a fierce desire to stage 
a certain play, would approach one of 
the committee, outline his or her inten- 
tions, and with the individual's bless- 
ing, be given the “green light.”” Accom- 
panying the “start firing” signal, would 
be a budget of one hundred dollars to 
cover production expenses. Although 
there were few regulations governing 
productions, one measure was firmly 
adhered to: the cast of each play had 
to be comprised of at least eighty per 
cent of Equity actors. The remaining 
twenty percent could be filled with 


non-Equity people. 


Another problem was the clearance 
of rights to plays. Since the project was 
not to be confused with a “tryout 
theatre, only plays which had pre- 
viously been produced on Broadway 
and classics in the public domain were 
acceptable for production. (This ruling 
still stands.) Obtaining rights to com- 
mercial properties proved something of 
a headache to the fledgling committce 
It is generally conceded, however, that 
a postcard from the late Bernard Shaw 
turned the tide. In reply to a request 
for permission to produce one of his 
plays, Mr. Shaw, in his matchless man- 
ner, wrote: 

You are making a fuss about noth- 
ing. If you read or perform any pub- 
lished play for your own entertainment 
and/or that of your private friends 
without charging them for admission or 
exploiting the occasion for profit, or 
for teaching, or for any other private 
use included in the price paid for the 
prompt copy acquired in the bookshop, 
and not spoiling the novelty of a pro- 
fessional production or damaging the 
author legally, then you are presumably 
within your rights and so are the 
E. L. T. and Mr. Golden. Why bother 
me about it? It is courteous of you to 
consult me; and I thank you: but 
courtesies cost time, and I have non 
to spare at 90 

G. Bernard Shaw 


Once permission was granted from 
the great man himself, it was conceiv- 
ably more feasible to obtain royalty 
waivers from other outstanding play 
wrights. With the assistance of the Fact 
Finding Committee, the cooperation of 
the Dramatists Guild and the various 
play publishers, it was determined that 
an ELT production could be given for 
six performances royalty-free, provid- 
ing, of course, that none of the actors 
received reimbursement for their serv- 
ices and that there would be no admis- 
sion charge 


As in a great many marriages, things 
soon started to take a rocky turn. Li- 
brarians complained of undue confu- 
sion, upbraidings from readers who 
were unable to obtain tickets to per- 


formances, negligent actors who smoked 
in buildings where smoking was for- 
bidden, and other comparable nui- 
sances, The inaccessibility of the li- 
braries themselves was another factor 
For some ambiguous reason, those with 
the best of the limited stage equipment 
were the most difficult to reach. Often, 
an excursion to a library performance 
necessitated two hours’ worth of sub- 
way, bus and foot travel 


3 HE PROJECT, it was clear, 
had grown out of its swaddling clothes 
It was imperative that it now, like 
Queen Victoria when informed of her 
succession to the throne, have “a room 
of its own.” At about this time, Mr. 
Golden regretfully severed his connec- 
tion with the organization, and the 
committee was compelled to turn to 
other sources for monetary succor. The 
most obvious source was Actors Equity 
Association, since this was an actors 
project. The Equity council, fortu- 
nately, was amenable to the request 
and a donation was received, enabling 
ELT to remain in business. 


With Aline MacMahon succeeding 
Mr. Jaffe in the chair, the committee 
looked over the Lenox Hill Community 
Center auditorium, East 70th Street. 
The stage and auditorium were turned 
over to ELT on a seasonal basis, in 
return for a contribution to the cen- 
ter’s welfare fund. The auditorium was 
subsequently renamed the Lenox Hill 
Playhouse, and the doors officially 
opened in the autumn of 1949. 


Until the current season, which 
opened with a production of Amphi- 
tryon 38, plays were given weekly. In 
order to allow more time for stage re- 
hearsals, plays are now performed bi- 
monthly, from October to June. Admis- 
sion, as always, is free. At each of the 
six performances, a certain portion of 
the house is set aside for neighborhood 
viewers who obtain tickets by writing 
to the ELT headquarters. These head- 
quarters are still located on the top 
floor of the Equity building, the offices 
manned capably by Lyn Ely, executive 
secretary, and Dorothy Davies, assistant 
executive secretary. 

In its eight years of activity, ELT 
has offered a comprehensive catalogue 
of drama ranging from the chronicle 
plays of Shakespeare to the urbane 
comedies of Philip Barry, and the fan 
tasies of Giraudoux. 

Directors, like actors, are chosen 
from the ranks of Equity. If a director 
is particularly interested in doing a 
specific play, he submits his project to 
the ELT play committee. After scru- 
tinizing the play and interviewing the 
director, the play committee submits 
the project, with a recommendation for 
acceptance or rejection, to the execu- 
tive committee, which makes the final 
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decision on all productions. (All proj- 
ects are considered solely on the basis 
of the play and the capabilities of the 
director. The executive committee has 
nothing whatever to do with the 


casting.) 


8 SOON AS a director is 
given the go-ahead signal, he corrals 
a staff consisting of production man- 
ager, scenic designer, stage manager, 
costume consultant, lighting technician 
and finally, and most importantly, his 
cast. For the latter, a casting call is 
posted onthe Equity Library Theatre 
bulletin board designating in detail the 
types of roles available. It is a prime 
requisite of all productions that casting 
basis. Together 
with a set of do’s and don'ts, he is 


be held on an “open” 


given the current production allowance 
of thirty dollars. From this seemingly 
infinitesimal amount, he must pay all 
his production costs. But this is not as 
drastic as it sounds, for the Lenox Hill 
Playhouse has an ample storeroom of 
flats, units, furniture, platforms, light- 
ing and sound equipment, and a basic 
wardrobe of costumes. According to 
union regulations, all scenery must be 
built on the premises, and no furniture 
that can not be carried into the theatre 
by hand is permitted. Trucking is com- 
pletely outlawed. Such restrictions have 
had a surprisingly good effect on most 
plays, since the scenic designs have ac- 
cented the imaginative rather than the 
realistic 

Actors, since this is still basically an 
actor's project, have come off best dur- 
ing ELT’s short history. According to 
the records, approximately seventy per- 
cent of the performers have received 
direct contacts 
through their ELT work. Among that 
leading 
lights of stage, screen and TV, includ- 
ing Charlton Heston, Betsy Drake, 
Horton, Eli Wallach of The 
Tattoo and Steven Hill of The 
Country Girl, and a considerable num- 


jobs or have made 


percentage are some current 


Louisa 


Rose 


ber of others 
how ELT 


midstream is 


A shining example of 
career in 


offered in the case of Carmen Mathews, 


changed a 


the delightful show-stopper of last sea- 
Courtin’ 
Time. Miss Mathews, for several years, 


son’s short-lived musical, 
had properly displayed her art in an 
of heavy dramatic roles. 


managements were reluc- 


assortment 
Commercial 
tant to give her an opportunity to 
prove her lighter side. Undaunted, she 
turned to ELT for help. At the sug- 
gestion of the late Mady Christians, 
who was directing Schnitzler’s Affairs 
of Anatol, she joined the company, por- 
trayed a gay lady of a romantic era, 
and was spotted by the ubiquitous John 
Golden, who promptly awarded her the 
leading role in his Broadway comedy, 
Made In Heaven. From there she went 
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on to Shaw’s Man and Superman with 
Maurice Evans and finally, to her per- 
comedienne in 


sonal triumph as a 


Courtin’ Time. 


T IS NOT ONLY the 
toned actor who has appeared behind 
ELT established 
Broadway player has basked in its spot- 


unsea- 


footlights. Many an 
light, simply for the opportunity to 
appear in a role that would not nor- 
mally be afforded him in the more cir- 
cumspect commercial theatre. 

In the past two years, Equity Library 
Theatre has expanded its policy. It has 
instituted a long-range plan to provide 
paid employment for actors and direc- 
tors through community presentations 
In 1949, when the Clinton Community 
Center Subscription Series was brought 
to the of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School in the Bronx, four plays 


Stage 


were given under the auspices of ELT 
for a total of two dollars admission, 
plus tax. The policy proved so success- 
ful that it was continued in 1950, and 
during the present season has been ex- 
panded to include other high schools 
and community centers in or around 
Manhattan. All personnel, from _per- 
formers to the unit wardrobe woman, 
are paid for each performance one- 
eighth of the weekly minimum of their 
respective unions, 

Still another link in the paid-employ- 
ment chain, has been added this season 
with the “Scrapbook 
These are one-hour presentations, fea- 
three 


Productions.” 


turing scenes (each of twenty- 
from classics and 


modern plays. The “Scrapbooks” are 


minute duration) 
designed to be presented in high school 


during regular assembly 
Although 
actors and technicians are paid union 


Each “Scrapbook” will be sold 
complete for seventy-five dollars, the 


auditoriums 


periods admission is free, 


rates 
paid from a school fund 


sum to be 


Last spring, a sample program con- 
sisting of scenes from Shakespeare, was 
tested in several schools. So favorable 
was the response that twelve “pack- 


ages” are planned for this year 


Despite its ups and downs, its not 
infrequent internal squabbles and ever- 
present financial difficulties, Equity Li- 
brary Theatre has managed to keep its 
head 
original objectives: To 


above water and persist in its 


afford 


an opportunity to develop in their craft 


actors 


and be seen by commercial manage- 
ments, and to extend good theatre to 
audiences who are not habitual play- 
goers 

Under the leadership of the execu- 
tive committee, whose present chairman 
is Florida Friebus, ELT is now working 
towards a long-hoped for goal: theatre 
of its own. Since it has succeeded so 
admirably in its aims, this future pros- 


pect seems assured 
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Family groups play this wood- 
wind. We have the finest 
instruments — Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, Bass and Sopranino 

in Baroque and Swiss finger 
ings. Prices from $8.50. Also 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE MAGIC CURTAIN 6.60 


Lawrence Langner 


SHOW BIZ 
Abel Green and Joe Laurie, Jr 
\ HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE 1700-1950 5.00 
Glenn Hughes 
50 YEARS OF AMERICAN 
COMEDY 
Bill Tieadwell 


LET’S MEET THE BALLET 


Dorothy Samachsen 


BAREFOOT IN ATHENS 


Maxwell Anderson 


\ SLEEP OF PRISONERS 


Christopher Fry 


48 W. S2nd St., 


5.00 


3.00 


2.00 


New York 19, N. Y. 


KUENG RECORDERS 


People of the Theatre, Dancers 
and Musicians play the 
RECORDER. 


the largest Recorder Music 


Catalog. 


Send for Catalog '! 


Hargail Music Press 
130 W. 56 Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


EAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 
37th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


® STAGE 
® SCREEN 
® RADIO 
® TELEVISION 


Pubic oppearances ® Veteran approval 


FEBRUARY I, TERM 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise © 
Cay and Eve. ©@ Teen-Age and Children's 
Depts. © Cat. T. 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 


Comprehensive 2-year course provides 
the complete and practical training es- 
sential for success. 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
MAKE-UP 


ANNOUNCING 

PRODUCTION 

WRITING 
VOICE 


Faculty of Professionals 


Limited classes assure individual 
attention 


Fully equipped Little Theatre and 
Radio Studios 


Write for catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston (5, Massachusetts 





Ethel Merman, Host John C. Bruno 
and Dolores Gray 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil 
Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


For the preferred list 
Pencil sizzling steaks 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


Bruno's Pen and 


“Bruno produces as delectable a steak as 
I've tasted in New York 
Blair Chatzinofi—New York Post 


A Pen and Pencil Steak is a thing of beauty 
and a joy to be remembered 
Lois Tilden—Cue Magazine 


The finest Steak House in America 
Mike O'Shea— T V Guide 


The place tor a gc 
ag 


ainner — but 


MU. 2-8660 205 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


VILLA D'ESTE 


HOTEL 


An address of distinction in the 
very heart of Florida's famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami Beach at- 


traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 
Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
ments; 


spacious lobby, air 


conditioned cocktail lounge, 
congenial guests and manage- 


ment. 


BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
AT 8th STREET 
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continued from page 42) 


the musical world on its ear by uncere- 
moniously accepting a cavalier challenge 
from Robert Merrill. The popular bari- 
tone ducked his commitments to tour 
last spring, and found himself included 
out of the company roster. The Merrill 
case is most indicative. Bing insists on 
being sole boss. He is determined to 
make the name Metropolitan significant 
The company was flabby from want of 
discipline. Chastising anyone less con- 


spicuous would have 


nothing 
Merrill agreeably placed his head on the 
block. 


meant 


Musical circles were appalled and ter- 
rified. Not even the gaudiest prima 
donna denies the efficacy or aptness of 
Bing’s action. Nor do any of them doubt 
for a moment that Merrill will return to 
the company in due time. Anyone who 
doubts Bing’s serious intention, though, 
need only refer to the case of Hugh 
Thompson. He signed to appear in a 
Broadway operetta about Puccini with- 
out telling his employer, and was 


summarily dismissed from the company 


Bing has made mistakes. He insisted 
Flying Dutchman 
against all advice, and did it magnifi- 
cently. Nobody cared.. The novel Car 
and Pag were jumped on, but proved 


on reviving The 


jauntily controversial in the long run 
Serious trouble arose when he tried to 
commit all his artists to “Metropolitan” 
phonograph recordings. Here again was 
a sincere desire to benefit the company, 
his first love, and to present the Met 
name in its finest possible ensemble. He 
neglected to reckon with various power- 
ful disk outfits which had long standing 
and lucrative deals with many of the 
artists. These companies made it quit. 
clear that they would not give away 
their hard earned prestige lists 


Bing also has been dogged, right from 
the start, by a wealth of unjust criti- 
cism. When he first audaciously implied 
he would like to hear the singers sing be- 
fore he hired them, he badly scared some 
high strung temperaments. They tried to 
get their sour grapes on record before 
the vine could be pruned. Similarly a 
number of highly organized musical in- 
terests saw their influence threatened 
The whispering campaigns were screamed 
from the housetops. Bing was “pro-Ger- 
man,” he would fire American singers, 
etc., etc. This was all a lot of nonsense 
With his first season under way, not one 
customer in a hundred could name a 
single absent vocalist from previous years, 
with the exception of Melchior. The 
heroic tenor had taken umbrage unnec- 
essarily, and with uneasy haste, sticking 
his neck out too far to get it back 
Helen Traubel was more sporting, i.e., 


smarter, under similar circumstances 


At the opera house they say of Bing 
that he is never there unless you want 
him. Then he is everywhere at once 
In rehearsal he moves rapidly in silhou- 
ette against the lighted stage, always 
gliding, leaning forward, so tall and thin 
he seems all neck like a dark wild goose 
in one hell of a hurry. He is inventive 
facing complexities. In Die Fledermaus 
Garson Kanin wanted Jack Gilford to 
pick up a bottle of liquor from a horn in 
the orchestra. No horn was big enough 
No musician is allowed to “double” by 
carrying a prop. Bing smoothed things 
out by dressing up a super to look like a 
musician, and having him lift a fake 
horn to the comic at every performance 

Bing is shrewd. Anticipating critical 
comment about a polyglot cast in the 
Cleveland Fledermaus last year, he said 
in a pre-performance interview that no- 
body would understand a word. Reviews 
lauded the precise English sung. 

There is one quality that gets Bing 
into misunderstandings if not downright 
trouble, which nobody can do much 
about. This is his dry, quick, often 
caustic, unsmiling wit which is not 
entirely divorced from downright sar- 
casm. Singers are not the quickest known 
group on the uptake. Life is serious, 
while they bruise easily, and love intrigue 
and gossip. It is not inconceivable that 
certain reporters have also been left out 
on a limb by the Bing sense of humor 
To his credit, though, is the fact that 
whatever he is credited with saying, he 
backs up if challenged, and more often 
than not, tops it the second time around 

His greatest virtue is his ability to get 
people to do things they do not want 
to do. Questioned about creating chore- 
ography for twelve operas this season, 
Zachary Solov told Bing he was afraid 
to take on such an enormous job. Bing 
blithely replied, “You're young enough 
to have a flop,” and Solov found him- 
self at work. When Garson Kanin first 
declined to direct Die Fledermaus, Bing 
phoned him several times a day for 
advice on other people to hire. Soon 
Kanin was directly responsible for so 
much of what went on, he could no 
longer resign from a job he had never 
accepted. When Kanin used other com- 
mitments to escape a repeat this year 
Bing advanced his offers until the direc- 
tor heard himself morally committed to 
do Zigeunerbaron in 1953. 

Bing frankly told Rise Stevens she 
could make him very happy by playing 
Prince Orlovsky in Die Fledermaus. She 
groaned that she had done the role when 
she was 17 and not since, but gave him 
a reluctant promise to think it over 
Shortly, she found herself publicly an- 
nounced for the cast. If she backed out, 
it would look bad for nobody but herself 
The role turned out a huge hit, and 
Bing had only four favorite words to 
say, “I told you so.” 
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Abbey Theatre 
(Continued from page 19) 


the question that the narrower type ol 
nationalist in Ireland hates to answer, 
because the answer chokes him! 


The difficulties I have quoted above 
are the difficulties that must be faced 
unflinchingly in the future Ireland, for 
since the death of Yeats, the Abbey had 
been going from bad to worse until 
finally it went up in smoke and ended 
fifty years of world fame in flaming 
tongues of fire 


As an art theatre, its policy has de- 
generated into a_ please-the-multitude 
cringing, its acting has become slovenly 
and impoverished —-the death of F. J. 
McCormick struck the final blow — its 
new playwrights are hamstrung by un- 
official censorships that intimidate them 
into the mediocre and the commonplace, 
and its audiences have degenerated into 
a guffawing mob of courting couples and 
soda pop swillers. Veterans of its history 
such as Michael J. Dolan, its oldest liv- 
ing actor, and Ria Mooney, its present 
thwarted producer, could not without 
strong directorial support and good will 
stem the downward flop to mediocrity in 
all its branches. 


There is no doubt whatever that a 
new Abbey will soon arise. But what sort 
of an Abbey will it be? Ireland without 
her Abbey is like Rome without St. 
Peter's, or Paris without its Louvre. If 
the Irish Government rebuilds the thea- 
tre, which I hope it won't, there is 
little hope that the Abbey will re-arise 
as the proud, independent theatre that it 
was. It will almost inevitably come under 
subtle government control and be subject 
to the numerous national taboos of the 
ignorant and the smug pietistic provin- 
cialists. If, on the other hand, the Amer- 
ican people, who have always loved the 
Abbey because of its artistry and because 
it is the legitimate mother of countless 
small theatres scattered over the United 
States, decide with their «sual generosity 
to rebuild it in a finer and architecturally 
more beautiful form, they should demand 
in return that it be handed over to the 
rightful artists of creative Ireland, and 
that no governing body in Ireland, 
either lay or clerical, shall have any con- 
trol over it, official or unofficial. 


Unofficial Irish censorship in all its 
insidious forms has, since the Revolution 
in 1916, been the curse of Irish creative 
art. We, the playwrights, poets, writers 
and artists of the race, have been ac- 
cused of all sorts of ridiculous crimes, 
including belittlement of the [Irish peo- 
ple, misrepresentation, anti-clericalism, 
pro-Englishism and anti-nationalism. 


To be sure, we are anti-clerical. Any 
intelligent Irishman is. But those of us 
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who are Catholic are certainly not anti- 
Catholic, and those of us who are not 
Catholic are definitely not anti-Christian. 
And apart from the running-sore prob- 
lem of Irish partition, we admire the 
English people for their wonderful lit- 
erary heritage, just as we love the 
younger American people for their su- 
perb efforts to find a sanctuary for the 
immortal arts of a beleaguered and 
heart-broken Europe. The other charges 
are too contemptible to need refutation 

-we just love ‘Ireland, the mystical, 
mysterious, unutterable Ireland that gives 
us our strength and artistic inspirations 


In reality, we, the accused, belong to 
the rebel mind of a passionate and age- 
old nation. That is the simple truth. It 
is the first and last duty of every crea- 
tive writer in every country to swim 
against the current of popular opinion, 
provided always that he swim loyally 
within the Constitution that embodies 
the soul of the nation. This is the only 
spiritual means by which we can keep 
healthy conflict alive and preserve the 
nation from smugness, ennui and artistic 
and spiritual stagnation. We, therefore, 
make no apologies. The cry of “Wolf! 
Wolf!” against a creative writer, who is 
loyal to his homeland, but blindingly 
aware of its deficiencies, is the very low- 


est and meanest weapon in the armory 
of noddles, humbugs and doctrinaires. 


When the new Abbey Theatre arises 
in Ireland, it will be a mere pretentious 
counterfeit institution unless it is ruled 
by artists of the mettle of Yeats, A. E. 
and Lady Gregory. It must allow its 
playwrights to dramatize the burning 
contemporary problems that are now 
politely but firmly taboo. It must be the 
death chamber of mere post-revolutionary 
pietism. It must thrash out on its boards, 
with high dramatic tension, such burning 
questions as the alleged strangling of the 
civil law by clerical law, or the drama 
of the recent extraordinary liaison be- 
tween the richer members of the medical 
profession and certain dignitaries of the 
Irish Hierarchy that brought about the 
the disgrace of a brilliant Minister of 
State and the actual fall of the legitimate 
government. 


And when the new Abbey rises reso- 
lutely to its old fearless eminence, and 
the intimidating riots start again — for 
the riots are by no means over in uneasy, 
groping modern Ireland,——there must 
be someone worthy of the Yeatsian tra- 
dition who will advance aristocratically 
to the footlights and thunder: 


“You have disgraced yourselves 


AGAIN!” 
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to the demands made upon hin 





script and, while not one to 





Miss Tandy’s claim to honors, does not 


materially get in her way. But, even witl 


good actors, two-character drama, at an 
rate such as w have got it in th 
contemporary theatre, has a tn ol it 


sustaining the interest over an entire 
evening. To succeed in doi sO, it must 
have an added character, and that char 
acters name is Wit. It is here absent, 
und the result is consequently much like 


sitting for several hours in the comp 





of two pleasant enough people who carry 
on a mildly pleasant conversation wit! 
you but without a single, relieving drink 
in sight. The conversational aspect of 
the play induced by its two-character 
nature recalls Don Herold’s description 
of conversation as the slowest form of 
human communication The resultant 
minimum of active drama thus only 
further contributes to the lethargy of 


the occasion 


Don Juan in Hell 


rhe prime delight of the first half of 
the season is the performance of the 
First Drama Quartette in the hitherto 
seldom produced third act of Shaw's 
Man and Superman, billed as Don Juan 
in Hell. Those skeptics who doubted the 
effect of what was announced as a 
mere reading of the script on a scenery 
less, costumeless stage and worse, one 
burdened with a microphone for each 
of its four reciters were dumfounded t 
find themselves as badly mistaken as 
they often are in the case of plays, 
which, though set and dressed to the 
ears, register no perceptible effect other 
than an audience’s goddamit for having 
wasted its time and money on them. Far 
from being a further step in the detheat 
ricalization of the theatre in the line of 
the experimental bare stage drama, the 
so-called theatres-in-the-round operated 
in former hotel dance parlors, garages 
and haberdashery stores, and th barns 
and town halls masquerading rurally as 
playhouses, the exhibit constitutes just 
about the realest theatre we have had 
in some time. The life blood of the 
theatre pulses through it as it rarely 
does these days in the conventionally 


staged offerings of Broadway, and it 


proves again that given a reputable play 
good actors and an illuminated plat 
form that doesn’t break down, money 
spent on picture-book scenery, fancy 
costumes and plush seats is money 
wasted, except perhaps in the estimatior 
of people who demand frilled-paper 
décor on their lamb chops 
As characterized by an admirable cor 

pany consisting of Charles Laughton 
Cedric Hardwicke, Charles Boyer and 





Moorehead, the reading of Shaw 


nda witty exercise in paradox, will 
ts sly and enormously cunning i 
to the muddled philosophies of 
h its search for sell and happ 
yn <ts th sse ne ot drama i! I 
i tr i th I t pat 
“ m likely I was kin 
sel Her have ’ 
rs « naked stag I} I 
tor I iothes, U t 


ibout th piauori I I 
lectert on which rest the pla 


d, horrible thought, the four 1 


pt s. Joe Mielziner, the Brooks ( 

tul Co. and Valentina are nowhere 
in sight There isn’t even a drop cur 
tau Yet, once the reading ol that 


savory script by those resourceful players 
progresses, the feeling of 
laborate theatre permeates the audience 
and in the end the spectacle that hi 
been created in the imagination over 
shadows all th Fantasmas, Supert 
and Devil’s Auctions that have glittered 
ip our stage The illusion is remarkabl 
nd it all goes to show that no one or 
nothing can equal the human fa 
when it is or even isn’t in the least 
issisted by outside agents The not 
that Shaw is no longer on thts cart 
is preposterous. He has never been 1 
alive The belief that he is dead 
inculcated in some fowl only because + 
actors at times perform in the capacit 
ol pall bearers 

If there are shortcomings in the pre 
nt performance, they are negligible 
Boyer, excellent otherwise, has a bit 
trouble now and then reconciling | 
French accent with the pure Englist 
of the Shavian prose; and Laughto: 
equally excellent otherwise, indulges at 
the beginning of the evening in what 
threatens to become an uncomfortablk 
deportmental and vocal cuteness. But 
it little counts, since the whole triumphs 
over the faint blemishes and th 
plexion of the evening remains 1 


glowing, and withal mighty attractir 


The Number 


When it comes to experien 
feeling of excitement I am, I supp: 
an average citizen and, like any other 
such childish member of human socict 
} 


vediently get the thrill of a nintl 


inning rally, if only it be manifested 





team, of a pretty woman wi 
dicates that I am not entire] 

to her, of the opening of unexpect 

Christmas packages despite yea! 

painful disillusion), and of various ot! 

such things I depart from th 

however, when it comes to melod: 

is the theatre has offered it to 

these later years. The kick it once 
arted seems to have left it; its authors 

have fallen on tepid ways; and wher 


I want a good, old-fashioned tingle I 





have to seek it not in the blood an 





thunder drama but in such theoretically 
more placid sources as the wit of som 
of Fry’s verse, the throb of Shaw 
evergreen prose, the lilt of a Lehar me! 
ody, or maybe just a dancing girl wit! 
a bright face and legs not too remindfu 
of gas tanks 

The latest engine of my indifferen 
is Arthur Carter's The Number, whici 
deals with the bookic and numbers 
rackets and hence contains enough bus 
ness with telephones to outdo all the 
incompetent playwrights hereabouts for 
the next ten years The profusion of 
calls has more or less to do with a 
ferocious gambler bent, when not taking 
bets, on ferreting out and confronting 
a double-crossing heel who, when not 
frantically putting in calls in other nerv 
ous directions, is endeavoring to per 
suade a young woman employee of the 
gambler that he is not using her as a 
tool to swindle her boss but is pro 
foundly in love with her, a conversa- 
tional adventure that consumes so much 
of the earlier part of the evening that 
when the time comes for the melodrama 
to get really down to work the audiecr 
is so flattened by the interminable pi 
tory wordage that it is too weary to 
perked up The heroine is, further- 
more, a card. Married and with a 
small daughter, it appears that, despit« 
her protestations of virtue, she is simply 
crazy for an illicit fling at sex and, 
justifying her yen with the cry, “I am 
not only a wife and mother, I am a 
woman!,” satisfies her hay fever with 
the aforesaid heel, whose extra-boudoir 
attraction seems to be a passion for 
Italian noodles. Liberally mixed into the 
proceedings are the customary later-day 
profanity and caustic allusions to the 
female anatomy when on pleasure bent, 
the slapping of women across the face 
by the  out-of-the-corner-of-the-mouth 
speaking tough guy, the relieving scenes 
showing the moral home life of the 
heroine’s family, the confrontation of 
the wicked gambler by the wickeder 
heel with revolver, and most of the 
ther sedative stencils of the contempo 
rary versions of the kind of drama that 
once upon a time made peanuts the most 
uppetizing and delicious food this side 
of paradise 

George Abbott, who has a @ift for th 
staging of such nonsense, has managed 
to extract all the life out of the lifeless 

aterials that anyone short of a Steinach 
yperating in conjunction with a suction 
pump could manage, but the end-prod 
uct is litthe more than noise and th: 
hoped for thrill quotient little more than 
that implicit in radio soap opera. 

Everything considered, Murvyn Vv« 
does well with the head gambler role 
and Luis Van Rooten, Louise Larabee 
und Dane Clark pursue their imposed 


duties with equal ability. Martha Scott 
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is miscast as the heroine and it is not 
her fault if the scenes in which she 
participates seem so far as her pres- 
ence in them is concerned to be parts 
of an altogether different kind of play 
though a not much better one 


Barefoot in Athens 

In these years when most of the men 
writing for our theatre have no ambition 
higher than the box-office sill, Maxwell 
Anderson is to be respected for his more 


exalted intentions. It is only regrettabl 


that he seems to be unable to realize 
them His latest effort, Barefoot In 
Athens, again exposes his limitations. If 
I judge his purpose correctly, what he 
had in mind was a play which would 
remove the Greek philosopher Socrates 
from the formal bronze ati marble 
busts of the classrooms, humanize him 
in a manner approaching the Shavian, 
and identify his advocacy of free inquiry 
under whatever stress with those forces 
who today would suppress it as subver- 
sive. We accordingly see Socrates in the 
act of disseminating his creed of man’s 
right to express himself the while Athens 
has fallen under Spartan rule, the op- 
position to him that springs up among 
the Athenians, including one of his for- 
mer most devoted students, the trial 
which found him guilty, and his ultimate 
sipping of the hemlock. The matter 


of parallels with the modern scene, a 


business that seems to fascinate many 
of our playwrights and that is essentially 
an altogether obvious and somewhat 
childish exercise, Mr. Anderson duly 
accomplishes, but in the other directions 
stumbles badly. Ridding the philosopher 
of the statue attributes commonly asso- 
ciated with him in the volumes that 
provide quick guides to culture, he has 
evolved a figure of so mild and casual 
a nature and of so grandpappy an ut- 
terance that the size of the man is 
shrunk to almost negligible proportions 
His most important philosophies on the 
immediate subject are indeed reduced to 
1 few amiable, tricky paradoxes and 
what emerges is little more than an 
elderly fifth century G. K. Chesterton, 
clever but without any trace of pro- 
fundity and softly likeable but of small, 
real consequence despite the serious at- 
tention paid to him by the actors 
assembled about him 

If Mr Anderson imagines, further- 
more, that he has captured even, a 
modicum of the Shavian manner of 
treatment, he takes altogether too much 
for granted. He modernizes the philoso- 
pher in the sense that the verb is 
in theatrical circles, but anything 
even remotely suggesting the Shaw 
handling of such a figure is absent. The 
playwright indicates no independent wit, 
no sign of picturesque and driving 
prose, no trace of that ingenuity with 
which Shaw dressed up humor into 
pointed criticism 
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The stage direction by Alan Anderson, flavor of burlesque in its heyday and, 
the author’s son, is of a distinctly ama- though paradoxically clean as a whistle 
teur flavor, pacing the action so slowly, for the major part, makes all connois- 
under the delusion that torpidity is con- seurs of the art pray for the time when 
tributive to an impression of importance, it will return to a theatre starved for 
that what might otherwise seem faintly belly-laughter and again bewitch the 
alive in the play is self-deadened. Nor presently forlorn intelligentsia with its 
does the acting, save in the case of unabashed assault upon the comic sensi- 
George Mathews as the Spartan king do bilities. Meanwhile, revel in this sou 








anything to inspirit matters. Barry Jones venir. If you don’t laugh fit to bust, 

















































































































has hitherto proved himself to be a I am not your man and you had better 
competent and convincing actor but his begin to look elsewhere for guidance 
Socrates, obeying the Andersons, father Silvers is the stellar clown, described 
and son, offers the spectacle of ennui in the burlesque world by the show's E- 
as a_ substitut for placidity and, in title, and he is a howl, as is the notable 
the trial scene, comports himself so coterie of stooges mentioned. As a gradu- 
like a martyr in the religious drama that ate of the Minsky academy who takes 
one anticipates a subsequent scene show- a plunge into television, he splashes 
ing himi, enveloped in a white spotlight, madly around the stage exuding old 
being thrown into a lion-pit gags that in his delivery become as 











fresh and funny as ever they were and 
































working the old props into a_ vernal 

Top Banana ex es 
jocosity There is, haplessly, something 
The musical show, Top Banana, with in the way of a book by Hy Kraft that 











Phil Silvers and a cluster of stooges now and then interrupts him and his as- 














including Joey and Herbie Faye, Walter 
Wahl, Eddie Hanley, Jack Albertson and on whom he is smitten but who prefers 
Johnny Trama, is the stuff on which the young tenor, yet it 


sociates with a story about a girl singer 























doesnt too seri- 





an old burlesque addict’s dreams are ously horn into the gayety of the evening 


made As one such low fellow, it has Nor does Johnny Mercer's inferior score 
given me just about the most hilarious which 














often sounds less like music than 
evening I’ve experienced in many like a back fence obbligato by a choir 
months, that is, in a theatre I won't of cats with Tony 





























Pastor aspirations 
go into my life in outside quarters It What is jolly in the 


brings back, as Peep Show didn’t quite jolly, and that 














show remains 














is plenty for anyone 
succeed in doing, the rich and gusty in todays vale of sorrows 
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INDIVIDUAL CRAFT DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH GROUP TRAINING 
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Show Stopper 


Continued from page 46 


a job on the stage. She was a lot like 
Jody. Miss the similarity 
and said that I should read for Remain 
Last July 4th I did. Mr. 
Mr. Crouse said, “You're it’ 


Aarons saw 


Lindsay and 
and then 
came the hard work! I had a million 
questions. I didn’t know stage left from 
stage right. I had a lot of mental blocks 
to overcome, too, during those weeks of 
rehearsal. I 
‘Windy’ 


tor) 


sessions with 


the 


countless 
Windust, 
Lindsay 


had 
Bretaigne direc- 
Mr Mr 


. ~ 
Crouse to help me gain afi understanding 


and with and 


of how to play Jody. Everyone concerned 
was so wonderfully patient with me. At 
first all the undressing on stage bothered 
me but we figured that what was wrong 
|for Janis was not necessarily wrong for 
Jody 


dru’ 


At first, too, I was overplaying the 
scene. Jody would never get reall) 
drunk. We finally cut out her staggering 
and I felt much better.” 


How about the New Haven opening? 
“Opening night was wonderful 
I'd But the 
night! It was a nightmare 
off-key and I had 


never known in my 


every- 
thing dreamed of second 
Everything 
seemed nerves lik 
I've life. In 
scene the zipper on my dress stuck, but 
still don’t 
an ad lib to Jackie 


| with it.” 
Miss 

thankful” to those critics who tossed her 

“delightful 


“enchanting 


one 


I managed I quite know 


how to help me 


Paige is clearly “grateful and 


such heady adjectives as 


“charming”, “sexy”, and 
We suspect that, characteristically, she is 
even the 


performance as 


more 


her 


ple ased by one wh« 
tagged 


assured 


As we left her 
Miss Paige asked us to 
“It's to the head of the music 
ment back at Stadium High in 
He the first 


j}should go 


Morosco dressing 


roo! 
mail a letter 
de part 
Tacoma 
was said I 


hin 


man who ever 


| on the stage. I 
‘Here I am, Mr. Johnson!’ 


wrote 


} 
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Fish, Rice, Footlights 


Continued from page 45) 
gerine. He and his friends had long since 
consumed the fish, rice, bean cakes and 
sake wine which the box also had con- 
tained 

Around me colorfully kimonoed ladies 
with elaborate coiffures sniffled audibly, 
reached into ample for 
handkerchiefs. Even though the departed 
soul in the, play was that of a deep-dyed 
villain, the himself was one of 
Japan’s most beloved matinée idols of 
the Kabuki style of theater 
his father before him and his father be- 
fore him 


their sleeves 


actor 


as had been 


I had arrived at the Tokyo 
the 


Theater at 
for the 
famous 


three in afternoon in time 
the 
Kanadehon Chushingura, known in Eng- 
the Forty-seven Ronin, a 
hit in Japan for at least 200 years 

After 
ards inherent in Japanese playhouses of 
kind, eventually I had 
nothing that seethes and 
boils quite as much as a Japanese audi- 


2 he 


addi- 


“evening” performance of 


lish as smash 


experiencing a variety of haz- 


any found my 


seat. There is 


ence just prior to curtain time 


aisles, dangerously 


jammed with 
tional portable seats, appear to the west- 
mind like the 
foot of swift-flowing rapids—a 


the 


ern 
the 


aition 


confused currents at 


con- 
aggravated by 


noticeable ab- 


sence of ushers and frequently even of 
numbers on the seats 

If I had wanted to see the entire pro- 
duction of Chushingura it would have 


been nec essary 


for me to buy 


a ticket to 
the matinée as well, and to have been in 
my the 


the 


seat at eleven in morning. Just 
sufficient to start 
Tne first half of the 


hours with but two 


thought of it is 
one’s bones aching 
tory 
brief intermuissions 


Kabuki, 


is melodrama of 


unfolds in four 
the uninitiated soon observe, 
the 
with 


highest order 


richly flavored 


slapstick 
stirring action, appalling romantic frus- 


comedy, 


trations, a dismaying lack of motivation, 
plot Western 
standards, the blackest of black villains 
and the 


impossible devices—by 


The studied 
however, is the thing 
audiences to their feet, 
evokes wild and nerve-shattering yells of 
approval and fills the shelves of every art 
shop the length and breadth of the land 
with pictures of fiercely scowling warriors 


noblest of heroes. 


pose—the tableau 


which brings 


and flower-like damsels. 


The Forty-seven Ronin was insipired 
by an incident said by Japanese historians 
to have occurred circa 1700—a vendetta 
in its most exquisite and involved form. 
It all began when a Lord named Asano 
drew his sword on a Lord named Kira 
Everyone knew that Kira had it coming, 
that he had deliberately provoked Asano, 
but even so, Asano had 


violated the 


~) 
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Bushido or “Code of the Warrior,” and 
had no choice but to take his own life in 
the usual way—hara-kiri. This he did, 
leaving forty-seven faithful samurai un- 
employed, automatically putting them 
into the category of ronin, the name for 
all samurai at liberty. 


These forty-seven angry and jobless 
men kept themselves busy for the next 
two years on an elaborate plan to avenge 
their noble master’s death. 


The plan succeeded, but as a result 
the same code that did their master in 
applied to them and they, -too, took the 
honorable way out. Evidence that this 
event did occur may be found in a small, 
tree-shrouded graveyard in Tokyo where 
the Ronin rest today as national heroes. 
Incense burns constantly at the bases of 
their headstones placed there by faithful 
worshippers. Nearby is a Shinto shrine 
dedicated to them, and a museum on 
these sacred premises contains portraits 
and nearly life-size wooden statues of 
each, along with displays of their armor, 
fighting equipment and personal effects. 


The Kabuki version of this memorable 
a marked Holly- 
woodian indifference toward the original 
story. Obviously the production geniuses 
of that time also felt the need for gild- 
ing a lily, and they did so with a broad 
brush 


occurrence suggests 


The Forty-seven Ronin has everything. 
It is a tangled maze of plot and sub- 
plot; across the stage moves a veritable 
army of central and miscellaneous char- 
acters. Somewhere in its almost eight 
hours of playing time you are hit with 
just about every emotional stimulus from 
Ophelian tragedy to Falstaffian bawdi- 
ness. Tears, passion, death, tender ro- 
mance and merriment are woven into an 
elaborate, exotic and color-splashed pat- 
tern of exhausting entertainment. 


Staging is excellent, a revolving stage 
being used to good effect as they have 
been in Japan for approximately two 
hundred and fifty years. Sets and lighting 
for Kabuki are conceived with startling 
attention to dramatic mood, and the cos- 


tuming is nothing short of pageantry. 


Make-up is heavy-handed, studiously 
applied to exaggerate character in a tra- 
ditional sense; both hero and villain are 
artfully painted into states of nightmarish 
ferocity—the villain somewhat more so 

while the heroine’s pomegranate-red 
lips and lily-white face put her right into 
the desired category of an expressionless 
hot-house bloom. 


The challenge of adjustment exists, 
however, in the sinister little men in 
tight-fitting black costumes and face 
masks who sometimes creep ominously 
about the stage or lurk mysteriously be- 
hind a wall or tree. Finding it impossible 
to associate them with the action of the 
play, you gradually realize their presence 
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is purely functional. There are times 
when a set needs alteration, a performer 
requires a change of costume or make- 
up, but to pull the curtain would slow 
down the production; these little men 
are there to lend a hand, and the black 
suit and mask simply suggest non- 
existence. 

Also disconcerting are the stagehands’ 
hammers which offer a noisy counter- 
point to a dialogue of delicate nuance. 
Oddly enough this to disturb 
neither the actor nor audience, but one 
can’t help speculating on just how high 
a John Barrymore temperament would 
blow were such an addition made to a 
soulful Shakespearian soliloquy. 


seems 


References to Shakespeare, by the way, 
seem almost inevitable in a discussion of 
Kabuki, and with some justification. Both 
Kabuki and Shakespeare were at their 
peak in approximately the same era; 
although, as communications between 
East and West were hardly noticeable at 
that time it is highly doubtful that one 
might have had any influence on the 
other. 

The Kabuki dramatists, like the Bard, 
leaned heavily on such plot elements as 
revenge motive, poetic 
jealousy, 


soliloquy, blind 
ghostly visitations, 
comedy relief, assassination, and man for- 
ever in conflict with 


prophecy, 


powerful social 


forces. 


In England, dictated 
Shakespeare cast only males in his hero- 
ines’ roles. It did likewise in Japan for 
Kabuki—and still 


c epuon,. 


society 


does with fare ex-| 


The overpowering urge which drove 
so many thespians to tear a Shakespear- 
ian passion to tatters—thereby endowing 
the western world with its huge backlog 
of “ham”—still Kabuki. In 
fact, for the last three years a group of 
Japan’s foremost 


dominates 


Kabuki players have 
undertaken an annual radio adaptation 
of a drama. First came 
Hamlet then Macbeth and quite recently 
Othello. Hamlet so melan- 
choly, Othello so outraged, Lady Mac- 
beth so crafty, MacDuff so vengeful or 
the Witches so witchy. Don’t misunder- 
stand, each was a very creditable per- 
formance of 
Kabuki style 
As with Shakespeare’s plays, Kabuki’s 
followers are utterly faithful come films, 
modern high water. Unlike 
Shakespeare audiences today, however, 
Kabuki audiences are not limite:; to stu- 
dents of drama, cultists, or the fringe of 
curious ones who seek culture by osmosis. 
Kabuki is still the people’s drama in 
spite of inroads made by celluloid and 
other modern forms of entertainment. 


Shakespeare 


Never was 


Shakespeare delivered in 


stage or 


The language of Kabuki, as is true of 
its interpretation, remains unaltered from 
its original form. Archaic and obsolete, 
much of it is little understood by most 


that _ 









Japanese, but this seems of little con- 
sequence to the avid Kabuki-goer. 

Kabuki 
theatre can easily be considered a family 
affair for everyone from the most ancient 
obasan right on 
grandchild 


Furthermore, a day at the 


tiniest 
strapped and 
sleeping on its mother’s back. 


down to her 
comfortably 


When the final curtain had fallen on 


the Forty-seven Ronin I lifted my 
and aching frame from the 
economy-sized, unyielding seat that had 
contained me for better than four solid 
hours and wandered stiffly out into the 


night 


cramped 


The bright lights of Tokyo were hard 
to reconcile with that strange, flamboy- 
ant saga I had just witnessed. I was sure 
of one thing. I had been moved by an 
art form that was at once powerful and 
picturesque. I had gone to the theatre, 
possibly with some prejudice against what 
I was about to see. I came away feeling 
that I had been quite thoroughly trans- 
ported deep into the past and plumped 
down in a world few people have ever 
understood, let alone felt. 


Did I enjoy it? I 


can’t be certain 


where appreciation ends and enjoyment 
begins. Anyway, I think I’ll go again. I 
also think every American who comes to 
Japan should visit Kabuki. As a matter 
of fact, I 
America. 


think Kabuki should visit 
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New Films 


nued from page 29 


be. It's just peg on which to hang 


some bright dialogue and some sharp, 
though friendly, swipes at both tele- 
vision and the movies. Possibly to make 
up for the way the television set in 
Rhubarb blurred every time something 
important was due to happe n, the pro- 
ducers of Callaway have come up with 

set which gives nothing but the clear- 


sharpest images at all times 


R. BERT TAYLOR, who 1s act- 


as virile as all get out these days, is 
tougher than he was in Quo Vadis 

a new M-G-M production, Westward 
Women, which has him shepherding 
flock of girls from Chicago to Califor- 
nia, back in the “Paint Your Wagon” 
days. It is one of those films in which 
the scenery is the star, and, happily, for 
M-G-M, there is a lot of it between 
Chicago and the coast. Otherwise, it 
would have been an even tougher trip 
than it is, and it’s a mighty tough one 
for the girls what with Indian ambushes, 


desert sands, childbirth, and rough, 


tough Buck. Among the man-hunters are 


Denise Darcel, who finally lands Buck 
Beverly Dennis, Julie 


Lonergan and Renata Vanni 


Bishop, Lenore 


We have often wondered what it was, 
besides money, which led Lee J. Cobb to 
leave Death of a Salesman and flee to 
Hollywood. Nothing he has been doing 
there can have given him any great artis 
tic satisfaction. There is certainly non 
his most recently released effort, The 


Family 


might have appeared originally in or 


Secret, which, if slickly written, 


of those journals designed for the delec- 
tation of the bon-bon eating set. Cobb 
is here cast as an upright, outstanding 
attorney whose son, played with great 


evidence of anguish by John Derek, kills 
his best friend in self defense and then 
refuses to tell the police about it hat’'s 
“the family secret,” and not even the 
arrest of an innocent man forces Derek 
to tell the facts. Cobb defends the ac- 
cused man and is about to get him off, 
when a heart attack kills the man. Then 
love triumphs, where appeals to honor 
and justice had failed, and Derek, re 
generated by his newly-found sweetheart, 
Jody Lawrance, gives himself up and 
heads for a short stretch in the poky 
It’s the kind of picture that put the dish 


manufacturers on easy street a few years 


back 


SPECIAL! 


COAST TO COAST ‘80 


EACH WAY 


Low fares to New York, 
Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Washington 


All fares plus tax 


ehedule your overnight AIRCOACH 
with NORTH AMERICAN 


NEW YORK 
JUdson 6-2100 
4i$T. & 
BROADWAY 


CHICAGO 
DEarborn 
2-6220 
138 NO. 


LOS ANGELES 
TRinity O71! 
631 S. 
OLIVE ST. 


DEARBORN ST. 


Theatre on Disc 


continued from page 25 


Bess album and, as a result of its success, 
there is also talk of another revival for 


this greatest of American folk operas 


Interestingly enough, all of the newer 
musical theatre albums contain more 
than the actual recording of the show 
songs Recording executives have real- 
ized that these albums are aural rather 
than visual experiences and now dialogue 
is often used as a bridge between the 
songs, thus supplying a story line as well 
as giving the musical numbers a much 
greater integration and unity. Further- 
more, sound effects have become increas- 
ingly important. For instance, in Colum- 
bia’s new album of Conversation Piece, 
which features Noel Coward and Lily 
Pons, there are sounds of polite conver 
sation and of people moving in and out 
of rooms. “These are the sounds of the 
theat.e,” says Goddard Leiberson, “It’s 
really producing, that’s why I love to do 
it. Actually, it’s almost a recreation of 
the theatre 


Recording one of these musical pro- 
ductions is both painstaking and expen- 
sive. Usually the musical director and 
producers first decide exactly what show 
numbers are to go in the album and 
then an actual theatre performance 1s 
timed with a stop watch so that they can 
figure out how it will have to be cut to 
get it on a record. The actual recording 
sessions are generally held in a large 
auditorium where sound engineers can 
recapture the pitch and resonance of an 
actual theatre performance and it usually 
takes at least two sessions to do this 
The full length Porgy And Bess took 
thirty hours of studio time while Con- 
versation Piece took between fifteen to 
twenty hours to record after rehearsals 
In some instances it costs as much as 
twenty thousand dollars for the actual 
recording of a show and this does not 
include the cost of pressing the records 
or advance publicity and advertising 
Actually, costs sometimes run up to 
thirty-five thousand dollars before one 
album is turned out. 


E>. OF THE most interest- 


ing sidelights of the musical show album 
boom is the appearance of many more 
non-original cast albums. Very' often an 
ideal cast for the theatre is not an ideal 
one for records and better musical re- 
sults can often be obtained with trained 
singers and actors. In these specially cast 
show albums the singers are selected for 
their voices alone and physical type cast- 
ing, so important in the theatre, is there- 
fore unnecessary. One of the best ex- 
amples of this is the RCA Victor album 
of The King And I, which features 
Patrice Munsel, Robert Merrill, Dinah 
Shore and Tony Martin. Even though 
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some recording companies maintain that 
still 


growing 


the original-cast albums sell best, 


there 
the 


seems to be a trend on 
those 


the 


part of customers, especially 


who haven't seen the show, to buy 
them the best musical 


set which gives 


results 
There art 


developments in the 


also two other fairly recent 


theatre recording 
field that are being regarded with special 
One of 
pressing of a series of the great musicals 
of the past, as interpreted by Mary Mar- 
tin. Already 1 


interest these is Columbia’s 


her recordings 
The Bandwagon, 


and her eagerly awaited album of Gersh- 


leased are 


of Anything Goes and 


due early this 
there is Al 
most distinguished musical direc- 


the 


win’s Girl Crazy is 
Then 
of the 


tors in 


year 


too, Goodman, one 
American theatre, who is 
RCA Victor album series 


of operettas and musicals from the last 


producing an 


include 
Time, Desert Song, Rose-Marie 
Vagabond King, as well as the 
Kiss Me, Kate 


Your Gun. In addition to re-creating 


quarter of a Phese 


Blossom 
The 


recent 


century 


and 
more 


Get 


and Annie 


the atmosphere of these earlier operettas 


’ 


Al Goodman has also changed the tem- 


pos to fit today’s musical tastes 


One fact becomes immediately appar- 
ent when you consider the rapidly ex- 


panding collection of musical show 


albums, and that is the evident maturity 


of the American musical theatre as an 


During the past fifteen years, 
has been 


art form 
there a revolution in the Broad- 
theatre and the 


theatre 


way musical 


result a 


new emerged. In 


lyric has 
these new productions the music, lyrics 
and text have become integrated into a 
that 


unity is both 


rare and remarkable. 
And, thanks to today’s recordings, these 
results are being preserved not only for 


the present but for posterity 


Following is a selected listing of some 
of the the 


Included are cur- 


highlights of contemporary 
musical theatre scene 
Broadway 


of the 


rent and touring hits, also a 


few great musicals of the recent 


past 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORD 


@ All 10-inch Dowble-face, Laterc 
Cut. 78R PM 

@ Recorded fr 
then Wox 


ev 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
42 Lombard St. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


DEPT. TA-! 
150 West 4éth Street 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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A TREE BROOKLYN Shirley 
Booth, Johnny Johnston and other members 


of the 


GROWS IN 


original cast 


ANYTHING GOES 


Mary Martin 


conducted — by 


with 


chorus, orchestra Lehman 


Engel 
THE Mary Martin with 


. and orchestra conducted by Lehman 


BANDWAGON 
choru 
Engel 
CALL ME MADAM Ethel Merman, Dick 


Haymes, Eileen Wilson and Gordon Jenkins, 
his orchestra and chorus 


Dinah 


and original 


CALL ME 


sell. Nype 


MADAM Shore with Rus- 


Broadway cast 


PIECE Lily 
Cathleen Nesbitt 


chorus orchestra 


Pons, Noel 
Ethel Griffies 
conducted by 


CONVERSATION 
Coward, 
with and 


Lehman Engel 


GENTLEMEN Carol 


mem- 


PREFER BLONDES 
Channing, Adair other 
bers of the original 


of Milton Rosenstock 


Yvonne and 


cast, under direction 


GUYS AND DOLLS Robert Alda, Vivian 
Blaine, Sam Levene and members of original 


Broadway cast 


THE KING 
Brynner, Dorothy 


Lawrence, Yul 
Sarnoff and original cast 


AND I Gertrude 


THE KING AND I Patrice Munsel, Robert 
Merrill, Dinah Shore and Tony Martin 


Alfred Drake, 


Morrison and supporting cast 


Alfred Drake 


KISS ME, KATE Patricia 


OKLAHOMA! 


and original 


Broadway cast 


PAINT YOUR WAGON James Barton, Olga 


San Juan and original Broadway cast 


PAL Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, 
Ashley and 


conducted by 


JOEY 


Barbara 


others, orchestra 


Lehman Engel 


PORGY AND BESS — Complete version with 
Winters, Camilla Williams 


members of original Broadway 


With 


Lawrence and 


cast 
SEVENTEEN 
Broadway cast 


members of original 


;OUTH PACIFK Mary Martin, Ezio Pinza, 
with original Broadway cast 

Phil Silvers, Rose Marie and 
members of original Broadway cast 


AISLE Bert Lahr, 
member= of the 


TOP BANANA 


TWO ON THE 


and 


Dolores 


Gray original 


Broadway cast 


COMPANY 76 2PM 


Columbia MM-1000 


45 R.P.M33 1-2 2.P.m 


4-1000 ML-4405 


Columbia 


Columbia 


RCA 
Victor 


LOC-1000 


Columbiz 


Columbia MM-895 


ML-4290 


DA-825 DL-8036 


Decca 9.260 


DL-9008 


RCA 
Victor 


WK-30 


Columbia MC-200 A-200 ML-4140 


Decca DA-359 9-6 


DL-8000 


RCA 
Victor 


(not numbered at press time ) 


Columbia MM-974 


A-974 ML-4364 
Columbia 


SL-162 


RCA 
Victor 


OC-4 WOC-4 LOC-1003 


Columbia MM-850 A-850 ML-4180 


Capitol not numbered at press time 


Decca  DA-886 9-275 DL-8040 
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Stage Door Johnny 


continued from page 13 


once received a canary bird, which she 
took home to Jersey City and kept for 
three years. It wouldn’t sing though 
At a matinee an unpretentious admirer 
cream, one vanilla 


Miss 
the girls, and 


sent two quarts of ice 


tutti-frutti Sinclair di- 


and one 
vided it with the rest of 
they all grateful, for it was a.hot 
day Her 


corsage of 


were 


finest floral offering was a 


white orchids, which arrived 


just as she was making a costume 


change. She left it on the window sill 
and when she got back to the dressing 
room, it had blown out and fallen down 
tried 


the air shaft. “I looked out and 


to spot it,” she says, “and kept saying, 


‘Well, Judy 
got to Lillian Russell!” 


that’s the closest you ever 


Miss Russell, incidentally, would prob- 


ably never have noticed the loss in her 
day. Among her hundreds of swains was 
the most chivalrous Stage Door Johnny 
she was appearing in 


of all time: while 


The 
series of anonymous gifts from the 
bracelet 


Snake Charmer, she received a 


Same 


source, including a diamond 


ruby ring, two sealskin 


ruby earrings, a 


coats, whole roomfuls of flowers and a 


large bundle of crisp $100 bills. She had 


Ready-To-Use 


Professionally-Prepared 
THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box-office receipts. Such 
Packages now available on 160 dif- 
ferent plays, at $10 each on some 
plays, $5 on others. 


AD-MATS 


“Trade - mark” play - titles, decora- 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 
real showmanly appearance. From 
50c to $1.50 each. 


POSTERS 


Window-cards in 2 vivid colors, 
11”x14”. Stiff cardboard. Attrac- 
tively hand-lettered and illustrated. 
1 doz. $2—or 12c to 14c each in lots 
of 50 or more. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 
1674 Broa 


NAME 
STREET 


CITY 
i 


96 


no clue to the mystery until some time 
later when she met a dignified old party 
at a society benefit. He confessed that he 
was the man who had sent the presents, 
and told her, “I gave you all the things 
I knew a young girl would long for, so 
you would never be tempted to go wrong 


Miss Russell 


and discovered 


for them.” never saw the 
again 


he had even introduced himself under an 


man later that 


assumed name 


I HE AVERAGE THEATREGOER 


of today seldom sees a stage door, most 
hidden in the 


of alleys where 


of which are murky re- 


cesses one hesitates to 
breaking a leg or 
footpads. Little 
The knot 


of people waiting there consists largely 


venture for fear of 


being fallen upon by 
glamour exists in these alleys 
youths, friends of the 


of curnous musi- 


cians and those enduring old horreurs, 


the stage mothers. No longer do plush 
limousines pull up at the curb outside 
Agent William Fields, 


worked for Ziegfeld, recalls that it was 


Press who once 
a common thing to see a dozen limou- 
sines outside the 


Follies 


standing at 


bumper to bumper 


stage door, liveried chauffeurs 


attention to receive their 
witching cargoes. The only recent report 
comes from Barbara Gale, 


Michael Todd and 


Rodgers and Hammerstein shows 


of a limousine 
a young veteran of 


“When we 
Get Your 


aged Johnny 


were in Chicago with Annie 


Gun,” she says, “a middle- 


used to drive up with a 
night. He 


kept trying to take me to supper, but I 


chauffeur about every other 


figured he was a gangster and steered 
clear. Then the funniest thing happened 

I came back to New York and opened 
in As the should 


start showing up but the man 


Girls Go, and who 
same 
the same limousine. I found out he was 
gangster, but I 


There's 
peopl 


a banker instead of a 
wanted no part of him anyway 
about 


something awfully 


like that.” 


creepy 


College boys are a special branch of 
the Stage Door Johnny craft, and 
still remain fairly active, particularly on 


they 
the road. “You get a lot of them wher 
you try out in a college town, like New 
Haven or Boston,” says Miss Vera Lee, 
Aisle. “They 
too, when they 
They'll 
start grabbing the girls right by the arm 
at the 


Two on the 
trouble, 
come in a crowd of eight or ten 


a dancer in 


can give you 


door and say, ‘Come on, 
there’s a swell party at the Delta Sigma 
Schultz something like that 
You to fight them off. But 


when they're only in ones or twos, they 


Stage 


house,’ or 
really have 


just stand around looking scared and 


lonely, and they don’t dare speak to you 
I often thought if I said ‘Boo!’ to one, 
he'd fall down in a faint.” 


Sociologically, the decline of the Stage 
Door Johnny is fairly simple to explain. 
In the period starting with The Black 
Crook and extending through the hey- 
day of the Follies, show girls were in- 
and 
show. Today the high standards of sing- 


tended almost solely literally for 


ing and dancing in musical comedies 
demand girls who are more or less seri- 
ously interested in those fields. 

“They 
with a John in those days,” 
Broker Harry Bloomfield, one of Broad- 
leading talking characters. Mr 
Bloomfield was connected with Earl Car- 
roll in the palmy period of the Vanities 
when Stage Door Johnnyism hit its peak 


“Those were the 


were all out to make a score 
says Ticket 


way’'s 


of grandeur 
girls 
stage and off. Nowadays you see a bunch 


times 


when were really glamorous, on- 
of kids pile out of a stage door with 
baboushkas, eyeglasses and wrinkled 
slacks—— they look like a boatload of 
refugees off of Ellis Island. Why, if Mr 
Carroll ever saw one of his girls so much 
as sneak out for a sandwich in a get-up 
like that, he’d fire her on the spot. They 
had to do him credit even on the street.” 

Practically all the Vanities beauties 
made excellent “scores,” Mr. Bloomfield 
recalls. ““They all ended up with bankers 
or meat packers. I guess the best score 
I can remember was one girl whose John 
handed her a parcel of real estate in 
Florida. The other girls laughed at her, 
but then the big Florida 


along and she cashed in so heavy 


boom came 
that 
she could buy and sell all her friends, 
including the daddy-o himself! 

“You don’t 


nowadays,” he 


that 
recent one 


hear of scores like 
“Best 
happened to a girl who'd surprise you if 


sighs. 


I mentioned her name. Only six or seven 
years back she and her kid brother ran 
a little hot dog stand out on the Coast, 
and a Broadway producer spotted her 
He paid her ticket East to put her in a 
show, and she hardly got here before she 
met up with a John who promised her 
wanted. She'd read 


story about a movie star who had twenty- 


anything she some 


three fur coats, so she said she would 
need twenty-four fur’ coats. She got them 
all right, and I understand she sold most 
of them off. That’s quite a score, espe- 
cially for these modern times.” 

Mr. Bloomfield 
that the 


more interested in carving out a theatri- 


feels very definitely 


average chorus girl today is 
cal career than making a score. “And I 
suppose that’s progress,” he says, “but I 


don’t know which is most dangerous.” 


Thus another colorful aspect of the 
theatre appears doomed to a slow but 
certain death. There will be few mourn- 
ers, to be sure, for Stage Door Johnny 
romances have never been distinguished 
for either high-mindedness or 
we'll all 


lasting 
contentment — but miss the 


laughs. 





Death of a Salesman 


(continued from page 37) 
made without any theoretical discussion 
on our part, as to the merits of the two 
styles, but simply out of the natural re- 
quirements of the film medium. I believe 
the resultant reality adds to the impact 
At the same time, 
keep the 
reality only as a background 


of the picture. I was 
elements of this 
and not let 
them intrude upon the essential human 


drama. 


anxious to 


In trying to strike this balance, 
I found myself faced with questions I 
When 
a breakfast scene was to be shot, the 
with the 
thoroughness characteristic of good Hol- 
Willy 
morning: cereal or 
? While I did finally settle 


refused stubbornly on the 


was not always ready to answer. 


prop man wanted to know, 


lywood craftsmen, what Loman 
would eat in the 
ham and eggs 
this one, I 
other famous question: what merchan- 
dise did Willy carry in his sample cases? 
Just as in -the play, the picture will 
leave this unanswered 

Transforming the play into a screen 
inevitably 


They 
and degrees. 


drama demanded certain 


changes were of different 
Many kept 


entirely intact, as far as their structure 


types 
scenes were 
and dialogue were concerned, the only 
' method of 
There's the scene, for instance, early in 
Willy 
‘They 
here, bricks and windows, 
bricks.’ 


tivity, 


change was in staging 


the play, where denounces the 


encroaching city: boxed us in 
windows and 
Here the camera, with its selec- 
was able to concentrate on what- 
ever was dramatically essential at the 
moment: Willy and Linda close together, 
when his outburst and her reaction to it 
was important the brick walls pressing 
against his bedroom window when this 
dismal view had to be emphasized, and 
the moment of Willy’s realization of how 
far he had lost himself in his memories, 
his face filling the screen, his eyes alone 
betraying his unspoken terror. 
effect, the camera became a partner in 


telling the story 


Here, in 


| N SOME CASES, we retained the 
general structure of a scene, but went 
beyond its original presentation. In the 
first fantasy, Willy 
the kitchen of today as his mind wanders 


for example, leaves 
back to an afternoon some sixteen years 
Through the kitchen window, he 
sees his sons, now back in high school 
age, polishing the 


before 


family car. In the 
stage production, the car had to be ‘.ept 
talked about. We 
felt that if one could accept and believe 
that Willy’s imagination could conjure 
up his sons, as of years ago, in flesh and 
then, in psychological and dra- 
truth, his imagination would also 
make the little old Chevy, the symbol of 


offstage and was only 


blood, 


matic 
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his great nostalgia, appear in its material 
Thus, we made the little car the 
background for his scene with his young 


reality. 


sons. 

In still another approach, we occa- 
sionally altered the play’s structure to 
place a scene in an entirely different 
setting. A with Willy's 
brother, Ben, had been played in the 
office of Willy’s employer, who had just 
fired him. Having added reality to the 
office, 
suggested on the stage, we felt that this 
fantasy 


fantasy dead 


however, where it had been only 


would not be believable under 
the altered Following 
closely the actual continuity of the play, 
wherein Willy has to go from this office 


circumstances. 


to Charley's to borrow money from him, 


we made this fantasy come upon Willy 


during his trip on the subway. It seemed 
to me that this made dramatic use of 
the almost universal experience of day- 
dreaming during a trip on the subway or 
a train. 

Curiously enough, this change led I 
believe to a strengthening of the sec- 
ond part of this same fantasy. During this 
Willy is forced to 


borrow money from Charley, his life-long 


subway trip, when 


rival, he recalls another trip on the sub- 
at that time Ebbets 
his son Biff was to be the 
football hero of the day, and he, Willy, 
Charley. 
The dramatic irony of this juxtaposition 
seemed to add to the 


way, long ago 
Field where 
was proudly lording it over 
poignancy of 
Miller's beautiful scene. 


A ALi THESE CHANGES CITED, 


just as the entire approach to the whole 
production, were the result of the 
thorough preparation I’ve ever enjoyed 
in the making of a picture. In addition 
to the 


most 


genuinely cooperative effort on 
the part of Stanley Kramer, Stanley 
Roberts, Frank Planer and 
great contribution was made by the pro- 


duction design of Rudolph Sternad. 


myself, a 


I had always felt that one of the most 
important steps in the making of a pic- 
ture was that certain indefinable process 
in which the director visualizes his scenes 


in terms of camera and movement, even | 


before the first foot of film is shot. By 
necessity, as long as this process is con- 
fined to the imagination, it remains a 
Working closely with Sternad, 
these ideas received their first test of 


Vague one. 


reality in his series of sketches, executed 
with great knowledge of sets, camera, 
lighting, and all the intricate problems 
of movie making, not to mention those 
of the shooting schedule. But far beyond 
that, out of these remarkable sketches 
and, mostly, out of a detailed discussion 
of them, constantly new and more excit- 
These, then, re- 
ceived their final test during an exacting 


two weeks of full-scale rehearsals, involv- 


ing ideas were born. 


ing the whole cast and the key members 
of the technical crew 

It was this method of production, with 
its thorough preparation and attention 
to detail before the rushed tenseness of 
that enabled 


us to shoot a picture as dramatic and 
technically as complicated as Death of a 


the actual shooting period, 


Salesman in the unusually short time of 
26 days. In reality, the 26 days were the 
culmination of many months of intensive 
work and equalled, therefore, a schedule 
of several times that length 

We took a great play, 
it with respect and love, 


that we have 


we approached 
and we believe 
turned out a true and 
honest motion picture 


D Daul 
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Theatre Dollar 
continued from page 26 


bers of the press, and other influential 
citizens. Only after the show has paid 
off its entire initial investment (or “nut,” 
as it is called) and after each week's 
operating expenses are paid, does the 
producer receive his fifty percent of the 
net profit. For the average musical show, 
about forty weeks are required before 
the producer begins to receive his share 
And it often takes much longer. For 
example, in recent years such palpable 
hits as Showboat and Annie Get Your 
Gun have required two years and one 
year respectively to pay off their produ 


tion costs 


The other fifty percent of the net 
profit is divided among the backers and 
certain key creative people like the direc- 
tor, choreographer, chorus director, au- 
thor, lyricist, composer, and sometimes 
the star. Some of these people (but not 
the star) contribute their initial services 
for as little as $500 to $1,000, and they 
count on the show’s being a hit to bolster 
their take. And what if the show isn’t 


a hit? . But why think of that? 


While the members of the artistic staff 
are coordinating their ideas, the pro- 
ducer (who has raised, let us say, about 
$200,000 to put on a musical containing 
60 performers) has costumes designed 
and made for about $25,000 and sets 
designed and constructed for $45,000 
The music is orchestrated, the scripts 
are typed, the actors and musicians hired, 
the rehearsal space obtained. If at all 
possible, the producer tries to rehearse 
his show in the same theatre where it 
will be performed. This may cost hin 
as much as $500 per week, but in the 
long run it is worth it, for then the cast 
does not have to put in extra time ad 
justing itself to the stage where it will 
ultimately perform 

During rehearsal the actors all 1 
$40 per week (half the Equity n 
mum) regardless of the importance 
their roles. This includes stars who may 
when the show is running, collect salaries 


that run into four figures. The stag 
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crew and orchestra, however, rehearse at 
full salary 


All musicals are required to employ 
a stage manager and first and second 
assistant stage managers. Their salaries 
come to a minimum of $375 per week. 
But with television holding out its gen- 
erous hand, virtualiy no backstage help 
can be obtained for minimum s: 
rhe musical director receives from »._0 
to $500 per week, and each member of 
the orchestra receives $129.80. The size 
of the orchestra is not necessarily deter- 
mined by the orchestration. It is deter- 
mined by the Musicians’ Union with the 
Seating Capacity of the house as the de- 
ciding factor For example, in theatres 
where the seating capacity is 1,100 or 
more (and most musicals are performed 
in these houses) the orchestra must con- 
tain a minimum of 22 men exclusive of 
the conduc tor If the ore he stration re- 
quires fewer players, the salaries of 22 
must be paid anyway. It is interesting 
note that all productions, dramatic or 
musical, must employ a minimum ot tour 
musicians, provided the house has signed 
a contract with the union. If it is a non- 
contracted or penalty house, and a show 
moves in that requires musik the pro- 
ducer must pay a penalty which brings 
each musician’s salary up to $162.80 per 


week. If the 


isually in the case of dramatic shows 


production (and this is 


uses recorded incidental music or for 
dramatic reasons must simulate a phono- 
graph or juke box, the union decides in 
ac h case how many musicians sal rics 
must be paid for the displacement caused 


by using a mechanical devic 


While the 


and the musicians tootling, the producer 


actors are happily ranting 
scurries about posting some $30,000 in 
bonds (to cover the first two weeks of 
performance to the stagehands’, musi- 
ians, actors’, treasurers’, and managers’ 

ions. And he pays a theatre guarantee 
of $7,500 The 


later be 


guarantee, which will 
resolved in the theatre's receiv- 
ng about 30% of the box office receipts, 
always with a minimum running guar- 
tec, below which the theatre owner 
serves the right to clos the house 
will eventually entitle the producer to 
the services of two or thi box office 
treasurers, ten to fifteen ushers (includ- 
ing a ticket taker and lirectional 
usher), a house manager. a back door 
nan porters, matrons, 
heating maintenance 
public liability insuran 
sanitary supplies, printir 


part ol the advertising 


ust 

isical 

usually about thirty stagehands 
ver by a carpenter at $150 per 

ek, a property man at $140 per week, 


lectrician at $140 per week, and a 
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curtain man at $105 per week. .The 
wardrobe mistress receives about $100 
per week, and there is one dresser for 
six performers. The dressers re- 
ceive about $45 per week, and there is 
an additional $125-$150 spent for weekly 
cleaning of costumes 


every 


Although the producer purchases his 
sets outright, he merely rents his lighting 
equipment at about $300 per week. It 
costs him an additional $75 per week to 
replace burned out bulbs. 

After the 


and a business manager hired and a com- 


show has been assembled 
pany manager assigned and a press agent 
set to work (at salaries of $200 to $300 
each), the show is taken out of town for 
a tryout. And here the producer runs 


into an interesting expense. For the 
stagehands are permitted to cart the sets 
There a 


and 


Another transfer 


only as far as the theatre door 
company picks 
takes them to the train 

takes them the train to 
the theatre, and then the stagehands may 
touch them again 


transfer them up 


company from 
This little operation, 
and hotel 
and theatre rental and touring salaries, 
always higher than New York 
puts an $20,000 


along with carfare 


expenses 
which are 
salaries, approximate 
dent in the exchequer. 

If the show bears names like Rodgers 
and Hammerstein or Lindsay and Crouse, 
its chances of making money on the out- 
But in other cases 
ten or twelve thousand dol- 


of-town run are good 
it may lose 
lars, which it has to chalk up to experi- 
ence the 


so that the 


kind of experience it needs 
rough edges can be whittled 
away before the crucial opening night in 
New York 


Finally, after two or three weeks out 
of town, it lumbers back into New York 
preceded by $1,500 or more in advance 
bad 
con- 


He ’s 


operating 


advertising and accompanied by a 
of all 


producer 


case of jitters on the 


part 


cerned 


except the 


too bus figuring out the 


budget. This ever-present item lists the 


running expenses once the show has 


determines what will be 
charged for tickets 
Many the 


Broadway 


openes and 


atregoers have accused 


producers of everything in- 
cluding lack of patriotism because thea- 
tre ticket fifty 
percent the years before the war 
Yet the itself is one of the 
biggest culprits. For in 1945 a 


increase 


prices have risen about 
Since 
government 
suppos- 
edly temporary tax was levied 
on all theatre admissions, raising the tax 
This, has 
and so a $7.20 
$6.00, a 


and so on 


from ten to twenty percent 


never been rescinded, 


seat 
$6.00 


down the line 


only 


$5.00, 


nets the producer 


seat nets him 

While the price of admissions has been 
slowly creeping up, the costs of produc- 
Take the current 
production of Music In The Air, for 
example. When this musical first opened 


in 1932, its “nut” was $47,000. The cur- 


tion have been soaring 
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rent revival has three scenes deleted and 
because Oscar Hammerstein directed 
both the original and current versions, 
the rehearsal period was cut from five 
to three weeks. Yet it now costs $145,000 
to bring the same show into the Ziegfeld 
Theatre. And in order to meet its oper- 
ating expenses it must realize $35,000 
per week at the box office. If it is really 
lucky, it will achieve the maximum for 
that house, which is $50,000 


Of course, at this point you might ask, 
“If a production needs $35,000 per week 
to operate, and its current ticket rate can 
produce a potential $50,000, why not 
reduce the price of tickets and give the 
spectator a break ?” 
that 


But it must be re- 


membered a producer constantly 


does battle with uncontrollable elements 
like disturbing newspaper headlines, in- 
clement weather, and traditionally poor 
theatre seasons like Lent, the first week 
in January, and the summer months. All 
of these shrink box office receipts. And 


so he must have a small reserve 


And when you really think about it, 
that’s not much to ask for someone who 
takes than the 
person takes in a lifetime. But 
then, as one of the characters in Music 
In The Air observed, “People who won't 


every season risks 


more 


average 


take chances have no place in the thea- 
tre.” It’s part of what makes theatre so 
exciting. And the results of that risk 
taking are part of what we all pay for 
at the box office. 
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The Lost Theatre 
(continued from page 47) 
that twenty-four 
mulated for it. 


centuries have 


accu- 
Is Broadway “willing?” It is 
willing if a good cast can be assembled, 
a star can be found to 
and if the 
investors, and the star can be convinced 
that the play 
the 


quite 


attract the 


customers, producer, the 


can run long enough to 


retrieve Broadway 
“able?” Yes, if the aforementioned con- 
ditions met, if the 


understands the play, and 


investment. Is 
are Stage director 
if by 
Broadway the 
cast delivers an acceptable performance 
though the 
worked together 


some 
miracle undeserved ‘by 


even have 


actors never 
that 
matter, haven’t worked at all except in 
Macy’s 
television 
that 
and 
make effective use of the dramatic 


lacks the 


basis for consistently 


before and, for 


bargain basement, 


radio, and 


The point is, of 
half- 


able to 


course, Broadway is only 


willing only accidentally 


litera- 


ture available to it. It 


eco- 
nomic and esthetic 


capitalizing on literary heritage 
Any 


come 


our 


historian of the drama can 
up with a long list of plays that 
qualify for vile word 
which if applied to other forms of litera- 


ture 


“revival” a 


would 


require us to say that a 


novel, a story, or a poem is “revived 


whenever it appears in a new editior 
480 B.C., playwrights have 
added their largesse or their mite, as the 


case 


Ever since 


may be, to 
While 
the 
the old, playwrights are still adding to 
it here and there; if Ame 
in England, Scandinavia, Cen- 
tral Europe, Italy, Mexico, or elsewhere 
The “Old Vic” stirred playgoers to their 
five 


production of 


our store of dramati 


literature Broadway 


remains as 


closed to 


new material as it is to 


not in rica, 


France, 


very roots seasons ago with a 
Oedipus the 
King, but Broadway did not see another 
product of Greek genius until Robert 
Whitehead presented Judith Anderson in 
Robinson Jeffers’ adaptation of Euripi- 


des’ Medea. Broadway 


memorable 


did see Anouilh’s 
version of Antigone, but it saw only a 
decadent product of French despair of 
humanity the Occupa 
we never even glimpsed the luster 
of Sophocles 


under German 


tion 


heroic drama of privat 
conscience pitted against tyrannical law 
And dozen great 
Greek tragedies and half a dozen delight 


ful classic 


there are at least a 
comedies Broadway has never 
produced in The 
fraction of Elizabethan drama, including 
and of Span- 

Restoration, 


nineteenth - century 


any form merest 
the Shakespearian canon 


ish, neo-classic French, 
eighteenth -century, 
and post-Ibsen drama has ever reached 
midtown Manhattan under proper aus 
that 


many 


pices; or, for 
For 


versity and community playhouses 


matter, under any 


auspices years now our uni- 


with 


ey limited facilities and actors often too 


young or inexperienced for their parts, 
have that. So 
ardent little groups stuck away in Green- 
wich Village alleys. But twenty-five cen- 
turies of theatre have been virtually lost 
to the professional 
Manhattan 


done better than have 


Stage in midtown 


An occasionally satisfactory revival 
the existence of that 
theatre. The production comes and then 


goes and is 


reminds us of 


not seen Years later 


somebody else has the same bright idea 


again 


of doing the same play again because a 
star is available or because it is possible 
to import a good production from Lon- 
That is the of Broadway's 
awakening to the fact that Shakespeare, 
Strindberg, or Chekhov wrote an inter- 
esting play. Quite apart from the con- 
sideration that these writers wrote other 


don extent 


plays than those generally revived and 
that a other playwrights 
dead or still alive (O'Neill and O’Casey, 


for example 


great many 


have something to show 


for their pains, it is necessary to reflect 


that an occasional production is by no 


means a substitute for keeping the plays 


on view season after season with the 


same actors or with 
the 


production styles 


and 


different 


other actors, 


with same or with 

Repertory theatres have been few and 
far between in New York whereas they 
Their 


well 


have had a long history abroad 

New York has been so 
publicized as to act as a deterrent to 
efforts. The fact of failure has been 


accepted, but the possibility of having 


failure in 
new 
been able to avert failure has been over- 


looked. The fact that a 


duction bankrupted a 


humdrum pro- 


noble enterprise 
does not prove that a superb production 


Also, 


originality 


have done so. there has 


little 


production 


would 


been so and taste in 
style in 
that it 


scenery 


our professional 


theatre rarely 


that 


occurs to anyone 


effective without 
that 
is needed for a great many 
What would scenery 
have done for Don Juan in Hell? When 
a producer does trim down production 
as the 


can be 


being 


expensive, or virtually no 


scenery dis- 


tinguished works 


costs, Theatre Guild appears to 


have done when it produced Saint Joan, 
the effect is that of rather 
than creative imagination. Appia, Craig, 
Robert Edmond Jones, 
many other talented modern artists might 
just as well never have lived for all the 
use that is being made of their vision or 
example 


parsimony 


Copeau, and 


Admittedly, this the 
classics is the academic approach to the 


proble m™m 


reliance on 


Yet the plays themselves were 
If they had been, 
they would never have become subjects 


not academic exercises 


for academic study. Nor do I propose the 
classic literature as the 
of the living theatre 
Admittedly, too, some interesting pieces 


the 


production of 


sole occupation 


are “caviare to general.”’ But it is 
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only too apparent that the theatre cannot 
operate on the theory of producing for 
the lowest common denominator of taste 
an‘ intelligence that nearly wrecked the 
motion picture industry. Moreover, it is 
precisely this question of popular appeal 
that further which 
cannot be undertaken so long as a play 
is left on the bookshelf. 


needs exploration, 


bookshelf that Law- 
rence Langner picked St. John Ervine’s 
John Ferguson four years after publica- 
tion to give the nascent Theatre Guild 
its first successful and to 
launch that organization on a commer- 
tenable Nor is it 
sound business to be as “flop-conscious” 
as Broadway tends to be when it shies 
from they failed 
when first produced or when they were 
ineptly “revived.” To the layman, a play 
looks as good as its production, and he 
thinks as well of it 
preparation will allow. Perhaps the most 
crushing failure Molnar ever had during 


It was from a 


production 


cially career. even 


away plays because 


as his taste and 


his brilliant career in Hungary was the 
original Budapest production of Liliom 
in 1909. I have heard it said that the 
lady who favored its author at that time 
made him promise that he would never 
another play like this, and his 
friendly enemies have said that this is 
that Molnar kept. The 
fiasco of Liliom, however, did not pre- 
the Theatre Guild from turning 
the play into one of the Guild’s greatest 
successes in 


write 


one promise 


vent 


1940 and from getting a 
success the work with 
That the combined prowess 
and popularity of Ingrid Bergman and 
Burgess Meredith could not make Liliom 
successful nearly twenty years after the 
original Guild production does not in- 
validate Molnar’s work any more than 
Leslie Howard's failure with Hamlet or 
Walter Huston’s failure with Othello has 
invalidated Shakespeare’s tragedies 


second out of 


Carousel 


The most gratifying season Broadway 
has ever had would dwindle into insig- 
nificance by comparison with a season 
composed solely of potential and actual 
“flops” such as the Oresteian trilogy, 
Antigone and Oedipus the King, Hip- 
polytus and Iphigenia in Aulis, Dr. 
Faustus and Edward II, Troilus and 
Cressida and Measure for Measure, The 
Alchemist Fair, The 
Changeling, and so on down the ages to 
Ibsen’s The Master Builder and Little 


Eyolf or almost any other play, and not 


and Bartholomew 


necessarily the best, by a playwright who 
had talent and had something to say 
Needless to say this is an impractical list 
for the theatre as presently constituted; 
the whole season might be a success but 
every producer in town would go into 
bankruptcy under present conditions. But 
theatre that cannot afford to 
produce important or stimulating drama 
also impractical? How practical is the 
practical 


is not a 


Broadway setup when nine- 
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tenths of the world’s theatre is lost for 


the playgoer. But for university courses 


and off-Broadway productions we should | 
soon have a generation that would not | 


even know why the theatre is worth 


preserving. 


Attempts at rationalizing are inevita- 
ble effective efforts 
made One 
ticularly favorite rationalization is to call 


whenever no are 


to remedy a situation. par- 
a play outdated. There are, of course, 
many plays that “date.” But they are 
generally plays that were never alive at 
all. If they succeeded at one time, they 
were given a semblance of life by some- 
thing else than a creative act on the 
playwright’s part— that is, by popular 
acting, eye-filling spectacle, some topical 
or the cultural 
the playgoing public. But as for plays 
that were 


interest, immaturity of 


once truly alive, the burden 
of proof rests on those who would date 
them —- and the conclusive proof can be 
offered the theatre. A 
and economical policy should be based 
on the principle that nothing is dated 
until we Something 
similar that old 


How do 


only in creative 


ourselves. 
be said for 
chestnut of theatrical viability 


date it 
may also 
you know whether something that was 
good 
theatre until you have given it the maxi- 
benefit of a sensitive and intelli- 
gent production. If you do, you may 
surprise yourself. For as long as I can 
remember and for much longer, Richard 
II was considered theatrically less effec- 
tive than Richard III, with the result 
that Richard II was rarely produced 
But Margaret 
Evans 


once good theatre is no longer 


mum 


Webster and Maurice 


find 
the 


has 


were able to much more 


“good theatre” in last-mentioned 


anybody been able to 
the active and 


Richard III for several decades. 


play than 


uncover in far more 


dynamic 


The fallacy of dating plays has, in 
fact, gone so far that professional people 
in America are ever ready to date even 
O'Neill has been con- 
sidered passé by quite a number of peo- 
ple still wet behind their 
intellectual ears. The fallacy of dismissing 
work of 


recent dramatists 


who are 


a great literature is 


equally 
It received a stunning rebuke 
in London only recently from an impres- 
sive production of Samson Agonistes, a 
play that Milton himself had not in- 
for the stage. I even 
redoubtable scholars of the drama with 
practical who look 
choruses of Sophocles 


rampant 


tended know 
stage 
the 
instead of asking themselves the decisive 
the great literature in 
those choruses, so important to the dra- 


experience 
askance at 
question of how 
matic meaning and spirit of the plays, 
can be transposed into godd theatre for 


day. In of these 
other fallacies contemporary 


our consequence 


the 


and 
Amer- 
ican professional theatre is one of the 


most wasteful 


institutions in human 


history 
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New Plays 


BILLY BUDD * FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
* A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT °* THE 
LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING * THE LIVE 
WIRE * DETECTIVE STORY * LEGEND 
OF SARAH * THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
* FOUR TWELYES ARE 48 °* THE 
SMALL HOURS * THOR, WITH ANGELS 
* SOUTHERN EXPOSURE * BELL, BOOK 
AND CANDLE * MR. ROBERTS * SECOND 
THRESHOLD * RING AROUND THE MOON 
* ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP ° AN 
ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE * A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
14 East 39th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 











5 
“what did the critics say?” 


* You can find out the easy Sub- 
scribe to the weekly that oe you 
informed of the current 'New York thea- 
tre scene 


way. 


articles and 
N.Y. papers, magazines, 
Out town reviews, 
Interesting summer fea- 


Digests of drama _reviews, 


programs from 
radio and TV. 
books, records. 
tures. 


eritical digest 
$05 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


©) $10 a year 25c a sample 
Name 
Address 


City, State 








Conservatory 
of Music 


DRAMA 


DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant 
Director 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 
Modern Theatre seats 500 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
with major in Drama or Dance 


Experimental Theatre seats (25 
Catalog on request 


Drama Dept 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass 


THE NEFF'S MILLS PLAYERS OF 


BROOKSIDE PLAYHOUSE 


accepting apprentices throughout 
the winter 


—proscenium and threatre-in-the-round 

—-unlimited opportunities for acting 
stage, platform and radio 

— individualized instruction 

—qualifying students accepted in four 
months summer stock company 

—all students room and board at thea- 
tre, excellent food and comfortable 
rural living quarters 


Write: 


Registrar: Brookside Playhouse 
Petersburg, R. D., Penna. 





U. S. Toastmaster General 


Continued from page 38 


-man stable of gag-writers ; but he has 
such vast reservoir of 


ce that on 


ducing Aver ll H 
the Hotel Bilt: 
politics t 


witl the 


a testimonial for 
Penness Willan ssel stood up on 


w nicht 


his Adler elevators and accused the play 
wright of plagiarisn treetcar Named 
Desire he taunted yuu think that’s 
original with our st? The plain truth 
is that he ie the plot from Mr. Ohio 
Levine, my uncl Oo wrote that great 
play, St boat alled Max 
Each Jul 

dinner which | 1¢ opening of 
the Del Mar Ra Track in Del Mar, 
California, an e7 prise which 1s owned 
by Joe Schenck, one of the film moguls 
for whom the producer works. This sum- 
mer, in addres s audience, Jessel 
said, “Gentleme past years I’ve intro 


duced Mr ‘ is a 


is in horse racing n ly for the 


rentleman who 
ports- 
thrill of it, 
and because of his deep interest in thor- 
oughbred horses. Not for 


manship of th ume, for the 


any financial 
reward, because he doesn’t need it The 
way motion pictures are going nowadays 
I can tell you that this is no longer true 


This year, the Del Mar Rac« 


Track will 
be Mr. Schenck’s only source of income.” 


Like all great culogists and after- 


dinner speakers, Jessel is a weeper. He 
can bring forth a torrential flow of tears 
at the sight of babies, mothers, and old 


In the 


business, “Jessel cries at card tricks 


newspapers parlance of show- 


His tears, however, at the time they 
leave his ducts are When 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jimmy Walker, 
George M. Cohan, Gus Edwards, and 
other friends of his died, 


always sincert 


“gentlemen 
who have since gone down the road to 
meet their fathers” Jessel was inconsol 
able for wecks 

According to one of his three wives 
who prefers to remain nameless, “Georgie 
has the heart-breaking habit of turning 
the pockets of his soul inside out each 
time he cries 

Jessel’s enunciation leaves much to be 
intelligible. He 


pronounces all ‘th’s’ as ‘d’s’ and no sen- 


desired, but is always 


tence is ever uttered without a full rang: 
of tones. Jessel sings off-key—a standard 
routine for mimics is their interpretation 
of Jessel’s crooning My Mother's Eyes 


but his speaking voice while lacking tim- 
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and culture, is nevertheless pleasant 
Jessel knows all the oratorical tricks 
admits it. “I like to begin every 
ch,” he says, “with, ‘Gentlemen, this 
evening to be remembered, a mem- 

to conjure with.’ I do this because 
word ‘conjur 


if I had an 


sounds to my aut 
education 
Brooks Atkinson, the drama cr 
New York Times who has seen 
this ntury’s entertain 
George, At his best, Jessel 
If there was 
t is Mrs. J 
son, Georg 
1udience sit back 
Add skill 


magnetism and enthus 


njoy itself 


in George Jessel a 

periorn 
At this period in his life, Jessel 
play theatres very frequently, n« 
professional sta uttraction anyw 
production duties at Twentieth ( 
thus far, this 


he has produced thre films—-b 


make that imposs ble 


nights ar his own, and during th 
es nothing bette than to em 
he explains Hun 


blood 


The story of George Jessel 


life is the story of twenticth 
showbusiness. Jessel was born i Ne 
York City on April 3, 1898. His uncl 
Sir George Jessel was the presiding Judge 
British Court of Appeals from 
1881-85, but his own father was a wan 


of the 


dering playwright of sorts who died when 


George was a child 

Jessel attended P. S. 184 in Harlen 
for six months, the only formal educatior 
Everything I know, 


he says, “and I know some pretty good 


he has ever had 


numbers, I’ve learned in showbusiness.’ 


Georgic’s mother, to support her fam- 
ily, worked as a theatre cashier in a Har- 
lem theatre, and when her son was only 
seven, she talked the manager into giving 
him an audition. George and two other 
boys, Jack Wiener and Walter Winchell, 
now the tamous columnist, were signed 
and billed as Leonard, Lawren ce, & Mc = 


Kinley, the Imperial Trio accompanied 
by Phil Baker 


When Jessel’s voice changed at sixteen, 
he went abroad and played the Victoria 
Palace in London. During World War I, 
a Zeppelin bomb hit his dressing room- 
fortunately, while he was out. Georgie 
took the first ship back to the United 
States 

‘In New York,” he says, “I couldn't 
find work, so I hung around the Broad- 
way poolrooms bulling with the boys. In 
between lies; I would call my mother up 
and tell her some funny stories. One of 
the boys heard me doing this and told 
me the conversations were so funny that 


I could use them as an act. That’s how 


I originated my ‘Hello, momma’ tele- 


phone routines.’ 


In 1919, the Shuberts signed Georgi 
for their Gaities, and during the next 
ten years, he became one of the great 
stage stars of the Ziegfeld era. He mar- 
ried Florence Courtney and Norma Tal 
nadee, he wrote a hit song, Oh, How I 
Laugh When I Think How I Cried 

You, he starred in The 
a Broadway play which ran for 
than a thousand performances, he 
ed as the official toastmaster for his 
James J. Walker, Mayor 
of New York; he made his motion pic 
ture debut in an atrocity entitled Private 
Izzy Murpi he played the Palace week 


ulter week 


at Inmend 


in short, the decade of the 


9°90 | 


s established him as one of the 
really talented entertainers and truly col- 
orl il personaliti Ss ot showbusiness 
Georgie made the westward trek to 
Hollywood and the Warner Brothers let 
produce a two-reeler, The Life of 
Solomor After it came out, they 
him return to New York where he 
promoted a Little Old New York Exhibit 
for the World’s Fair 
The 194 were kind to Georg He 
produced successful stage 
Show Time in 1942. H 


divorced Lois 


venture, 
married and 
Andrews; he wrote his 
autobiography, So Help Me, which Ben- 
nett Cerf insisted “sold like French post- 
cards He was signed by Zanuck to pro- 
duce pictures for Twentieth Century-Fox 
and since 1943, he has turned out most 
of the successful musicals at that studio 
The Dolly Sisters, 1 Wonder Who’s Kiss 
ing Her Ne When My Baby Smiles At 
Me, and several others. He also became 


of President Truman's and 


d many of the 


prexy’s most im- 
portant political dinners. What counted 
established 


himself in Hollywood as a gentleman of 


most, however, is that he 


stature and reputation 


Today, as the most sought-after master 
of ceremonies in the co ntry, he enjoys 
the somewhat added, false ind dubious 
reputation of also being a great Don 
Juan. He admits that “thirty or forty 
girls call me each day, but Norma Tal- 
madge was the one great love in my life 


and, there will never be another.” 


Jessel’s detrac tors of whom there are 
surprisingly few, insist that the great love 
in George Jessel’s life has always been 
George Jessel. This isn’t true. Jessel is 
no more self-centered and Narcissus-like 
than most actors. If anything, he is less 
4 soft-touch, he is always loaning money 
to old vaudevillians for whom he’s con- 
stantly trying to secure work. He has 
played more benefits for nothing than 
any other living entertainer, including 


Bob Hope He 


any time so long as the audience con- 


will perform anywhere 


sists of at least one. 
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..WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


REE 


TO NEW mEmetes 


PLATO “ ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


OTHING shor of amazing is the way these 
N classics — written two thousand years ago — 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that tie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were 
mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues — 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic 
ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays 
Metapysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Class- 
ics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 


nerstones of your library. And both are yours /ree, 


as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes to 
your library as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 


masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the “pressed for time’ 
men and women of today. 4 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true ‘‘classic’’ is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it 
can rival the most thrilling modern novel 
Have you ever wondered how the 
great books have become “‘classics’’? First, 
because they are so readable. They would 
not have lived unless they were read; they 
would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy to understand. And those are the 


truly 
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very qualities which these selec- 


simplicity. 


haracteriz 
tions: readability, interest, 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


lub us different from all other book 
tes to its members the 
Its members are not ¢ 
number ; 


whict 2 used tod 


of books 

. man 
ous De Lux 
bound in the fine buckram ordinaril 
$10 bindings. They have tint 


stamped in xe gold, which will r 
" 


and u rsiti are lux 


tain its orginal 
sstre books you and your children will read and 


cherish for many years 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


pta Trial Membership. With 

t an advan otice about 

may reyect any book you do not 

nber of books 

want. No ¥ in adva no 

membership fees. You may 
tume 


Mail this Invitation Form now 
binding costs are rising 
FREE copies 
be assured unless you respond promptly 


SICS CLUB, One Park Avenue 


wish. Yo 
cancel membership any 


Paper, printin 
This low price and your 
ot PLATO and ARISTOTLE cannot 
THE CLAS- 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Pet tse esses ee Se SSS eS See eee Sey 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


NB 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
2-volume De Luxe Classics Club Ed 


ARISTOTLE, together with th 


PREI 


the beautiful 


PLATO and 


tions of 
urrent 
selection 


I am not obli 1 to take any specific of books 
an advance descriptio t ture selec 
tions. Also, I may reject any volume before or rl receive 
it, and I may cancel my 
For each volume 
plus a few 
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LONDON'S 
LEADING PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


25¢ each month 


Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 


Yearly subscriptions, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y.. U.S.A. 


Tour 


European Drama 
Festivals | 


Switzerland 
France 
Aastria 
Germany 
England 
Scotland 


Meet the Artists 


Minimum of 30 productions— 
Tickets & Excursions included 
Comfortable accommodations 
—NO HIDDEN EXPENSES! 


60 Days 
Fly 


{apprex. June 28) 
(from N.Y.) 


$1680 — 
Write to: 


153) Hawthorne Terrace 
Berkeley 8, California 


Escorted by 
Marijerie F. Walsh, M.A 
H. Denis Hayne, Esq 


new york's NEW 
theatre BOOKSTORE 
and GALLERY 


~« 


THEATRE BOOKS AND PLAYS ®@ 


EXHIBITION—STAGE DESIGNS 
FOR THE CURRENT SEASON @ 
POLLOCK'S TOY THEATRES @ 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND RECORD- 
INGS OF GREAT ACTORS @ 
Write for our book-lists and prices 
Send us all your requests 


the NEW BOOKSTORE & GALLERY, inc. 
63 W. 44 St., New York City, Mu 7-4385 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

Al E HERME 
MARIAN RICH 
TA HAGEN 
ONY MANNINC 


N FOOTE 


ANTH 


For Interviews Write or 
725 Sixth Ave., 


Phone Chelsea 2-9125 
New York, N. Y 


| seminarrative 


| burlesque 





Look Who's Dancing 


(continued from page 15) 


sequence must take place, whether called 
for or not. In the fond hope of dupli- 
cating Agnes de Mille’s success with 
Laurie Makes Up Her Mind and the 
Civil War Ballet, choreographers borrow 
generously from her, trying to use the 
same modified ballet style, the 


But 


Same 


structure. success 1S 


| not so easy. There is always the tempta- 


tion to be “significant” without cause, as 
in Herbert Ross’s ballet for A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, in which all the 
solemn ballet clichés rolled together can- 
not make us take Johnny Johnston’s Hal- 
loween nightmare seriously. Further- 
more, in a play about young people who 
are supposed to be behaving more or 
less naturally, as in Seventeen, the ballet 
idiom is an embarrassingly self-conscious 
device. We have almost got to the point 
where dance and ballet are assumed to 
be synonymous not 
Marchand match for the careless 
perfection of Bert Lahr in Two on the 
Aisle. Granted that she has gorgeous legs 
and a striking 


They're Colette 


is no 


face, her fancy ballet 
dancing is not very interesting 
Musical-comedy dancing has again, in- 
evitably, settled into a few accep’. | pat- 
terns. If you are Michael Kidd and your 
subject is Guys and Dolls, you use the 
breezy approach of modern 
ballet, with its set of formulas 
Ron Fletcher 
Top Banana, you turn out a 


ized “torrid” 


American 
If you are 
and your assignment is 
formular- 
scene for 
(this 
approaches the utter vapidity of pre-d« 
Mille days) and then hit your stride 
suddenly when a fireball like Phil 


Silvers dominates the scene, and all you 


movie-type your 


big dance sequence dangerously 


have to do is organize an adaptation of 
Dania 
Krupska choreographing for Seventeen, 
you ballet 


and, when they are not spinning on their 


routines. If you are 


get some good technicians 


axes, you request them to emote young 
| love 


at each other. 


There one has the 
formulas: the sophisticated modern-ballet 


product; the routine organization of taps, 





Why Pay More? 


LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS 


(33/4 R.P.M.) 


30% off 


Factory New! Every Record Guaranteed! 


For FREE Complete Catalogue 
and Price List, write to: 


Record Haven Stores (Dept. TA) 
520 W. 48th St., New York (9, N.Y. 
(Enclose 0c to cover postage and handling) 


if in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores: 
1125 6th Ave.; 1145 6th Ave.; 
1211 6th Ave. 


bumps, and ogles; and the sentimental 
whirl and twirl. 
Occasionally, a 
handled with such taste and restraint 
that it becomes more than an interlude 
to be endured or ignored. 
Jerome Robbins’ 
and I is so 


dance sequence is 


For instance, 
work for The 

knowledgeable that 
hardly realize that the “dance” is upon 
us. The Small House of Uncle Thomas 
is a little dance-drama, a clever adap- 
tation of Siamese devices in line with the 
getting-to-know-you idea which is the 
casual theme of this play about an exotic 
culture. As a story ballet it is much more 
than the almost equally 
praised Crap Game Ballet of Guys and 
Dolls. The trouble with the latter is the 
unfortunate sudden imposition of silence 
and ballet technique on a 
characters, 


King 
we 


successful 


group of 
without the addition 
of anything original. The Small House 
is a real episode in the play and it tells 
a specific story (the spoken narrative is 
a great help). The Crap Game is simply 
a “number” vaguely designed for gen- 
eral effect. As for the feeling of abandon 
might get which 
springs from the action of a play, a rare 
enough thing in the theatre, we can ex- 
pect nothing of the sort from the too-pat 
exchanges of Guys and Dolls; fine direc- 
tion and a touch of genius give us one 
such moment in Shall We Dance scene 
between Gertrude Lawrence and Yul 
Brynner. I don’t think any of the dance 
numbers in The King and I are as me- 
morable as some 


shady 


we from a dance 


non-dance numbers in 
this and other shows, but Robbins has 
saved us from all the formulas and then 
gone a little further. 

The dance has 
become such a bore that the only rea- 
sonable plea to makers of musicals is 
this: Don’t throw in a few dances simply 
because you think it’s expected of you 
Above all, please don’t be arty about 
This make your 
more intelligent, and it certainly won't 
make them more amusing. Musicals need 
energetic performance. Flat lines can be 
rescued by a dynamic performer, and 
the same is true of flat choreography, 
I'm sure. Top Banana, for example, is a 
thoroughly 


usual musical-comedy 


dancing won't shows 


colorless play from every 
point of view except that of actual per- 
formance, and this is sufficient to make 
it a deserved success. The “old dance” 
of musical comedy was bad because it 
had no precision and no vitality. The 
“new dance” has become routinized into 
much precision but again no vitality, no 
- every sense of the word is intended 
personality. We all have a very under- 
standable the old-time 
troupers, men and women who were all- 
around entertainers. When we look who’s 
these should not be 
surprised to find them doing with ease 
what 


nostalgia about 


dancing days we 


others make entirely too great a 


| 
fuss over 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats to the 
“Broadway Hit Shows” have been made available to the Fund at box office 
prices. The Fund receives contributions in addition to the price of the ticket. 
All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. 


Fight tickets are occasionally available. 


Box Office Price of Seats (Including tax) 


Matinee 

Wed. Thurs. Sat. Evening 
AFFAIRS OF STATE $3.60 $3.60 $4.80 
CALL ME MADAM, 4.20 4.80 7.20 
CAESAR & CLEOPATRA 4.80 4.80 7.20 
GIGI 3.60 3.60 4.80 
GUYS AND DOLLS 3.60 3.60 6.60 
JUDY GARLAND AT THE PALACE Mon. thru Fri. 3.00 3.60 3.60 &4.80 
PAINT YOUR WAGON 3.60 3.60  6.60&7.20 
REMAINS TO BE SEEN 3.60 3.60 4,80%&6.00 
SOUTH PACIFIC 3.60 4.20 6.00 
SAINT JOAN 3.60 4.80 
THE MOON IS BLUE 3.60 4.80 
TWO ON THE AISLE 3.60 4.20 6.00 
THE KING AND | 4.20 4.20 7.20 
TOP BANANA 3.60 3.60 6.60 & 7.20 
THE NUMBER 3.60 3.60 4.80 


All tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets 
and contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please 
state: 
(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates. 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
one for the price of the seats and one for your contribution. 
Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


All funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions of 
the nation. 


Dan Parker, President Walter Winchell, Treasurer Leo Lindy, Vice Pres 
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East view of the Arts Center, the new building 
now under construction at Sarah Lawrence College. 


Sarah Lawrence has done it again— 


eae LAWRENCE, in Bronx- 


ville, N. Y., the experimental women’s 
college, has come of age. A quarter of a 
century of pioneer work in demonstrat- 


ing new methods of teaching and learn 


ing the liberal 


arts has resulted in mak- 
ing the creative and performing arts a 
major and vital part of Sarah Lawrenc 
College. This has had favorable reper 
cussions in halls of learning throughout 
the country. One of the first to recognize 
the unity and interdependence of the 
creative arts, Sarah Lawrence now feels 
that her future contributions can only be 
realized by building a Creativ Arts 
Center, a real home for the arts. Suct 


ven lacking all these 


ot only plans but 
$400,000 building 
urts laborator and 
351 students, is 
all Sarah 
is Contrib 
the alun 
trustecs and 
and $240,000 
1ised 4 dinner at the 
Rooseve el on November 1, spor 
sored by isti ished members of the 


world, began the drive for addi 


theatr ! 
tional funds. Margaret Webster, Martha 
Graham, William 
Taylor were among the speakers. Miss 
Webster's statement, “Th 


campus will provide bridge between 


Schuman and Harold 
proposed 


professional theatre arid the desires and 
aspirations of the non-professional col- 
lege student well answered the reason 
for the proj 


The new modern building, designed 


by Marcel Breuer, will have an audi- 


enough to accommodate 


500, an experimental theatre, and a con 
cert hall. A flexible stage arrangement 
makes possible an orchestra lift which 
can be raised to form a stage extension 
or lowered to act as elevator for raising 
scenery to the stage. Productions may be 
shown in conventic manner or by 
using the extension for theatre 
round. The r of the stage can 
ind outdoor productions 
months to an audience 
courts. A lower level will 


studio, costume shop and 


An excellent example of the accon 
plishments of Sarah Lawrence College 
towards the integration of the arts was 
the 1950 production of The Triumph 
Joan, a three-act opera by 37-year-old 
composer Norman Dello Joio, a member 
faculty The 


part of the curriculum, 


the musi productior 
work was put together 
the students and th 
ilty. The result was a_ triumph 
critics applauded, Virgil Thompsor 
ng, “The production is excellent to h 
ind see, in every way charming and 
ruished 
An experimental attitude towards the 
nd the arts, and the establishing 
creati\ Art Centers will give new 
lirection and stimulus to _ progress 
thought and activity, pointing the way 


to new trends in theatre 


A progressive school for Hartford— 


} { ARTFORD, CONN., can boa 


of a unique professional theatre school 
the School for Creative Work, formerly 
the Randall School 


stitution, (97% of a gross income of 


This non-profit ir 


000 was turned back into expanc 
school’s program) is as creative 


me. In five years it has growr 


Uta Hagen discusses Theatre and the Community 
to a group of theatre students at The School for Creative Work. 


Theatre Off-Broadway 


by Aimee Scheff 


from a single room to a four-story build 
ing housing art studios, classrooms, re- 
hearsal rooms, a udio theatre and a 
radio room. With a sizeable faculty now, 
and an enrollment of 200 students, the 
school looks ahead to expanding its cre- 
ative arts program and eventually build- 
ing a Creative Arts Center, which will 
help further an integrated program of 
adult and children’s theatre, including 
theatre-in-the-round, unusual films, music 
and dance performances, contemporary, 
fine and applied art exhibits. This would 
be more than a school building; it would 
be a creative art center for the Hartford 


Community 


The School for Creative Work pro- 
vides a three-year professional training 
program for children and adults. Free- 
dom of expression is encouraged in all 
the arts. In the Fine Arts course no spe- 
cial style is stressed, thereby permitting 
students to develop their own talent 
freely. Fine and commercial art courses 
are united to create an advanced level 
of work in the applied arts. School 
projects include exhibits of student art 
work, art and music festivals which em- 
phasize the oneness of the arts, produc 
tion of great plays such as Euripides 
Trojan Woman, dramatic radio produ 
tions, and Junior Playhouse presentations 
Midsummer Night's Drean 
which was highly praised as “a stunning 


ind magical job 


such as 


One of the school’s immediate plans is 
to create a professional theatre company 
with a nucleus of experienced profes 
sional actors, with casting open to mem- 
bers of the local community theatre 
groups, supplemented by faculty and ap- 
prentice help. A theatre company for 
children has already been established, 
called The Players Company his 
School for Creative Work should be en 
couraged by all theatre as well as non- 


groups 





COLLECTOR'S 
ITEM 


When you stop to think about it, you and the 
rest of us here in the U.S.A. are just about the 
only people left in the world who still have a 


free ¢ hoi e. 


We live where and how we pretty much 


please. We worship God in the Church of our 
choice. We can work where we like it best for 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not fear 
the consequences 

That concept of life didn’t originate here 
t’s a dream that’s been translated in every 
tongue, in every age, since men first banded 
together as neighbors. 

Yet, strangely, the vast majority of those 
who live on earth are groping in the darkness 
of tyranny. Free men have become the Col 
lector’s Item of civilization 

The kind of personal security offered by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedon 
of the individual in his pursuit of happine 
The only savings millions of our thriftiest 
people have are in some form of insurance. On 
this they base their hopes for their highest 


ambitions as free Americans. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
Health. Accident and Life Insurance 





The deb who 
made the party ef § 


Thanks to 


SPRINGMAID* 


Sheets 


<3 
+ 
s 
‘ Pp. : 


I took my harp toa party, 
But nobody asked me to play. 
The others were jolly and hearty, 


But I found myself in the way. 


They asked Missus Morgan 
to play her mouth organ, 
And somebody else did a dance. 


They let Missus Carter perform 


a sonata, QRINGM1, 


But I wasn’t given a chance. S FABRICS 4) 
A North country person 


call’d Sandy MacPherson 
Played bagpipes and took off his coat, 
While both the Miss Faweetts 

burst out of their corsets 


In trying to take a top note but 


I took my harp to the party, 
And nobody asked me to play; 
In fact, a guy named McCarty 


Ordered the darn thing away. 


I wore my sheet* to the party, 

But nobody asked me to stay; 

And soon that guy named McCarty 

Said, “Why did you come here this way?” 


They sang “Home Sweet Home” 

and “The Banks of Loch Lomond” 
And “All the King’s Horses” and “Trees.” 
While nephews and nieces, 

intent on their pieces, 
Smeared jam all over the keys. 
A colleen named Lena 

squeezed her concertina, 
And MeCarty said “Throw out that femme!” 
So I danced on the table 

to show my SPRINGMAID’s label 


And everything up to the hem. 


I wore my sheet to the party 

And after that they asked me to stay. 
My label, I guess, pleased McCarty, 
For MeCarty’s my label today. 


*Type 180 for formal wear. 
Fitted sheets by SPRINGMAID now available. 


New 1952 SPRINGMAID calendar—now available at bett 
newsstands. If yours can't supply you send 25¢ to Dept 
TA-l4 at the address below 
For a set of titillating SPRINGMAID ad reprints send 25« 
to Dept. TA-14 
By popular demand—revised 35¢ pocket editidn of ELLIOTT 
WHITE SPRINGS head-whirling book “CLOTHES MAKE 
THE MAN,” It has the possible solution to three of New 
York's most famous unsolved murder mysteries, his sizzling 
letters and short stories, plus how to lose friends and write 
advertisements. Available now at newsstands. If yours can’t 
supply you, order from us 

Now he has designed @ brand new sport shirt! If you 
liked the first shirt, you'll feel undressed without this on 
it features a bevy of SPRINGMAID girls printed in full 
color on SPRINGMAID Holiday print broadcloth Sizes 
mall medium, medium-large, and large Send $2.75 
Dept. TA-14, The Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, § 
and we will mail you one 


The Springs Cotton Mills 


Lancaster, S. C. 





